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The time in which the French began their West India 
Settlements. — Faroured hy Cardinal Richlieu.^— De 
Poincy Governor.-^The West India Company. 

The French were amongst the last nations 
who made settlements in the West Indies ; but 
they made ample amends by the vigour with 
which they pursued them^ and by that chain of 
judicious and admirable measures which they 
used in drawing from them every advantage that 
the nature of the climate would yield ; and ia 
contending against th^ difficulties which it threw 
in their way. 

The civil wars which divided and harassed 
that kingdom, sffQip th^ deal^ of Henry the 

B S Second^ 
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Second^ with very little interruption, until the 
majority of JLewis XIV.> withdrew the attention 
of both prince and people from their con¥- 
mercial interests to those of pf^rties in religion 
and governpaent. The? politicks of the house of 
yalois^ though France perhaps was never go- 
verned by princes of so ingenious and refined a 
iuTBj were wholly of the MachiaveMan kind. 
They tended to di&tract^ to unsettle, to try dan- 
gerous schemes, and to raise storms only to dis- 
play a skill in pilotage. The parties then m 
France solely contended what power could be 
given to or taken from the king, without con- 
sidering what could make fheil* country' a ^eat 
kingdom. Therefore, which way soever the ba- 
lance inclined, whether to the king or to the 
nobles, to the catholics or to the protestants, it 
was pretty indifferent to the real happiness of that 
nation. The parties only gamed out of a com- 
mon stock. Neither conld be enricbied. But^ 
their dissensions made all of them poor and weak. 
The time of Cardinal Richlieu must be consi- 
dered as the true aera of French policy. This 
great man, pacifying all at home, exalting the 
royal authority upon the ruins of the power of 
the nobility, and modelling that great system of 
general jiolicy in external affairs, which has 
raised France to such a pitch of greatn^s;- 

amongst 
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MCtongst SO maay^ and such extensive cares^ di^' 
iiot forget those of commerce, and, what serye^ 
most effectually to support commerce, colonies 
f^md establishmeats ^road. But the circum- 
stances of thetime, and his genius that embrace^ 
many oly^cts, did not leave him leisure to,petT 
feci vi^hat he bf^an. It was reserved for that 
^reat, wise, and honest minister Colbert, one.o^ 
the ablest that ever served any prince or hon9j4r{- 
^any country,. to bring that plan to p^rfei9ti5>i^ 
to carry it in a great measure into execution^ an4 
•to leaye, things in such order that it was not, difr 
ficult, when favourable circuipstances offerec^j, to 
.make France one of the first grading povvers in 
Europe, and her colonies the most powerful^ their 
nature considered, of any in America. . 

So early as the reign of Francis I. the French 
attempted an establisbment in North America; 
,but it was not until the year 1625, that they 
made their first settlement in the West Indies. 
.This was upon St. Christopher, one of the^ Ca- 
ribbee.islandjs. A remarkable circumstance atr- 
tended it; the English took possession of tha 
island the same day- But this settlernjetnt had 
not long life on either side. The Spaniards had 
^reason to dread the establishment of such powers 
Jn their neig}ibdurhoo|i ; and they envied the 
•French and English those advantages it was 

foreseen 
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foreseen they would draw from countries from 
M^hich they had themselves no benefit^ aiid i;f bich 
they claimed only to keep them desarts. 

They assaulted these new colonies and dfov^ 
them out of the island. The Eng'lish colony 
soon returned^ and possessed themselves of the 
largest and most fertile quarter before the French 
could collect themselves; who^ finding the Eng- 
lish already occupied the best part^ left a small 
colony on the other. But their chiefs and the^ 
most adventurous of their inhabitants^ vrent in 
search of a new settlement; when^ after various 
fortune^ and after combating the difficulties which 
an uncultivated country and some indiscretions 
of their own had caused them, they made a con- 
siderable settlement in the islands of Martinicd 
and Guadaloupe. 

Cardinal Rtchlieu saw very early into the ad- 
vantages which might arise from these settlemaits, 
if prudently managed ; and he thought the most 
prudent management^ both for securing and ex* 
tending them^ consisted in but one artiele; which 
was^ to put the government into proper hands. 
With that view he made choice of Monsieur dt 
Poincy^ a knight of Malta ; who was sent thi- 
ther with the title of governor and lieutenant- 
general of the isles of America^ and a very ample 
commission. No person could be better fitted to 

' rectify 
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rectify the disorders that naturally must arise in 
every new settlemeatj and to put things in a right 
channel for the time to come. Of a good fa^ 
BnUy ; of an unbleaiisbed reputation for probity ; 
of great reading ; of much and various knpwled^ 
^ life; and of a genius as variously exercised* 
He was a master inmechanicfil learning, in which 
he excelled not more to his owi^ honour than to 
the benefit of the colonies which had the hap* 
piness to be committed to his care. He it wa$ 
that first taught them the method of cultivating 
the sugar caoe and preparing the sugar. He im« 
proved the methods whioh were used in th^ Bra* 
ails iar tUs purposcj both with regard to tfa^ 
mills itnd' the furnaces; and having given a diT 
tetition lo their : industry^ he gave it all the en«- 
couragement be could^ .by supporting those who 
raised their own substance^ by the means which 
advanced the colony ; whilst he kept a watchful 
eye and a severe hand upon all who were for 
making hasty fortunes^ without adding to the 
pidilick stock. He made admirable r^egulations 
for the speedy, and impaiiial administration of 
justice ; and knowing tki.tall order must depend 
for its blessing above^ and its effect here upon an 
attention to religioo^ he appointed a proper num* 
ber of churches to be biiilt in all the islands un* 
der his care^ and settled priests in them, with 

\ acompetcDt, 
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a competent^ but not a superfluous provision; 
but he did not think monasteries and monks so 
compatible with a new colony. ' * 

Under the inspection of this governor , Mar- 
tinico, Guadaloupe^ part of St. Christopher's, 
St. Bartholomew^ and St. Martin were settled 
and began to flourish, and that with very little 
help from* home. A plain proof that almost 
every thing depends, in affairs of this nature, on 
chusing proper men to command,' and giving 
ihem a proper authority. * , • 

These islands, however, were unhappily und^r 
the superintendance of an exclusive company 
which, io spite of all tliat could otherwise be 
done, especially after the death of Ricblieu, so 
neglected or mismanaged their affairs, that they 
were obliged to sell a part of the settlements; and 
they left the rest hardly worth purchasing. But 
the government at length bought up the islands 
which they had alienated, and rescued the others 
out of their hands. The trade under proper re* 
gulations was laid open, yet protected under the 
wings of their great India company. These. re- 
gulations took place about }680, and the benefits 
of this arrangement were great, and soon appa- 
rent. Exclusive companies may probably be 
useful to nourish .an infant trade. They may 
be usefi|l too for a very /distant one, where 

th« 
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the market is to be nicely managed^ and where 
it is under the dominion of foreign and bar- 
barous princes. But where the trade is be- 
tween different parts of the dominions of the same 
prince^ under the protection of his laws^ carried 
on bj his own subjects^ and with goods wrought 
in his own country^ such companies must be 
equally absurd in their nature^ and ruinous in 
their consequences to the trade. 
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CHAP- 11. 

The destruction of the colony of St. Christopher's.— 
The rise of the Buccaneers — ^The cause of their suc- 
cess. — The settlement of Hispaniola. — The policy of 
France.— A description of Hispaniola— Its trade.— 
The toTvns of Cape Fran9oise and Leogane. 

After the Spaniards had ruined the first co- 
lony at St. Christopher^ they brought upon 
themselves by this act a very heavy revenge for 
the injustice of it. Their example at th^ same 
time made it apparent^ how much better it is to 
let a bold and adventurous people ^ttle in some 
place where they can do but little mischief, and 
to suffer their spirit to evaporate in peaceful oc- 
cupations^ rather than to keep it up by difficul- 
ties^ unable to quell it^ but which may force it to 
Itake another and more dangerous turn. 

Several of the French inhabitants^ who were 
expelled from St. Christopher's^ being reduced to 
great indigence^ began to think of desperate 
courses. They betook themselves to piracy ; and 
uniting with some vagrant English^ Dptch^ and 
other outcasts of all nations^ but resplute fpUows^ 

and 
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«nd* Qot destittlte of .men of capacity amongst 
th^ra, they began a piratical war upon the Spa^ 
niards. At first they satisfied themselves mth 
taking their ships and destroying their trade; 
vrhich they did effectually ; but soon^ encouraged 
and strengthened by this success^ they landed 
upon the continent of New Spain and Terra 
Firma^ burning and plundering the open couq>- 
try. Their boldness and ninnber increasing with 
their success^ they assaulted and took some of 
their strongest fortresses and most opulent towns. 
They took Pdrtobello> Campeachy, Maracatb<s 
Gibraltar^ and the fortress of Chagra ; th^ even 
took the city of Panama by storm/ and burned it, 
after defeating an army which came to beat 
them off. In all which places, and in the others 
which they hltd taken, they gained an incredible 
booty, and committed the most unheard-of crueU 
ties. Another party lof these pirates passed tb6 
freights of Magellan, and entering into the South 
Sea, turned the whole coast of Peru, Chili, and 
the east of Mexico, into one scen^ of desolation ; 
every where attended with success, because 
every wher^ acting with a bravery and conduct, 
that in any other cause had merited the highest 
honours. 

It is not a little surprising, at first view, that 
all the great ihings which were done in this new 

world. 
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'worlds were either done • by actual pii^t^s^oiB 
these men were, or by private adventwers^ but 
one degree better autborized\» and nothing better 
supported; whose own courage and skill werie to 
. be at once their cdmmissioh^ their roag^ines, 
and their treasury, being obliged to find thd r^ 
sources of the war in the war itself. When the 
most numerous, and the best 'provided armaments 
have shamefully failed, and failed in those very 
places where the adventurers had shewn them 
such a glorious example of succtos. But the 
cause is not . so hard to be- assigned. None but 
men of great enterprise and -bravery, conceive 
those expeditions of thismselves. Unsupported; 
but at : the same time unchecked by the higher 
povvers, they w^re under the necessitj^ of turning 
to every side, and of exerting every faculty ; but 
then they had nothing to hinder thia exertion. 
Their first' attempts were generally low, and 
therefore they were prosperous. They dijd not 
lead great armies to he subsisted with great dif- 
ficulty, and to be discouraged aiid wasted by the 
hardships of the climate; but they habituated 
themi^elves to hardships by degrees: they were 
encouraged by smaller successes, and having no^ 
thing to expect from their power and numbers, 
they made amends by their vigilance, their acti-' 
vity, and their courage. These ^e causes ade- 
quate 
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^uate to the effect, indeed adequate to any effect. 
Whereas in the regular way, a general of the first 
note and reputation has rarely been sent into 
America; the service seemed beneath him; and 
they that were tolerably expert at second and 
third parts (worse than the absolutely inexpe- 
rienced for the very first, where the scene is nevv) 
were sent by court favour and intrigue. What 
armaments from England, Holland, and France^ 
have been sent at different times to America, 
whose remains returned without hpnour or ad- 
vantage, is too clear, and perhaps too invidious a 
topick to be greatly insisted upon. 

The pirates, whom we called buccaneers im- 
propeiy, the French denominated flibustiers, 
from the Dutch flybpats, in which they made 
their first expeditions. The buccaneers are no 
more than persons who hunt^ wild cattif in Ame- 
rica for their hides and tallow. Some of these 
joined the fiibustiers in their first expeditiont ; 
and from them we named the whole body bucca- 
neers. These people brought their prizes and 
plunder frequently into Jamaica, by which they 
enriched that island extremely. Others, finding 
that the Spaniards were very weak in Hispanioia, 
and that they had in a manner deserted a con- 
siderable part of the island, made it a place of 
rendezvous. They who hunted cattle saw the 

hideous 
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bideous desarts left by the Spanish tyranny^ a 
proper place for exercising their professon. To 
these two sorts of people were soon added a 
third, who were some of the French in the Lesser 
Antilles ; who, finding how much might be made 
by supplying a sort of people who expended 
birgely, and were not very exact in their bar- 
gains, and perceiving that no part of America 
afforded a better soil, passed over to this island, 
and exercised here their business of planters and 
merchants. Th^ three sorts of people, mutu- 
ally in want of each other, lived in very good 
harmony. The Spaniards dislodged them seve- 
ral times ; but they still returned, and with new 
strength ; so that it \yas with difficulty, and after 
a long dispute, that the Spaniards were able to 
retain one part of the island. 

The court of France saw the progress of these 
people nlently. Whenever complaints weremade, 
they disavowed their proceedings ; resolved not to 
break measures with Spain for the sake of an ob- 
ject which they were not sure they could hold, 
and the advantages of which were yet doubtful ; 
but when they found the French in Hispaniola 
numerous, strong, and wealthy, they owned them 
as subjects, sent them a governor and regular 
forces to keep them so, and to defend them in 
what they had done : the old method of piracy 

was 
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"vms still conniyed at^ -whilst the trade of skins in* 
creased, and tlie plantations extended* At last 
the French obtained a legal right by the cession^ 
which the Spaniards made them of the north*west 
part of the island by the treaty of Ryswick, ia 
1697 ; the best and most fertile part of the best 
Vnd most fertile island in the West Indies^ and 
perhaps in the world; that which was the first 
settled, and the whole of which is upwards of 
four hui^dred miles long, and one hundred and 
forty broad. This is the principal Settlement of 
the French in the West Indies^ and indeed in all 
Ai)^ca« The country is mixed, pretty moun-> 
tainous in some parts, but many of these moun^ 
tains are fertile, and covered with beautiful 
woods. Others, which are barren and rocky, an* 
ciently had mines of gold ; they are not worked 
now, though it is judged they not only contaia 
those of gold, but mines of silver, copper, and 
iron. But the French think, and I believe with 
reason, that their labour is better bestowed on 
the culture of the plains for these rich commodi- 
ties, which vend so well in Europe, than in the 
pursuit of mines, really more precarious in their 
profits, and which yield wealth, after all, of a 
less useful kind. ^ 

This country has likewise prodigiously fine 
plains, of a vast extent, and extreme fertility, 

either 
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either covered with noUe and beautiful forests of 
• timber and fruit-trees> excellent in their kinds^'or 
pastured by vast numbers of horned cattle^ sheeff, 
and hogs. The air in Hispaniola is the most 
healthy in the West Indies. The country is ad- 
mirably watered with rivulets as well as navigable 
fivers. It is no wonder^ therefore, that this ac- 
tive and industrious nation, in possession of so 
excellent . and extensive a country, has reaped 
from it prodigious advantages. They were the 
better enabled to do this, from the great encou- 
ragement their settlements met with in France^ 
and from the wise regulations which were m^de 
concerning them. These we* shall consider in 
their place. But it is certain they reckoned in 
the year 1736, that on this island they had no 
less than one hundred thousand negroes, and 
thirty thousand whites; that they made sixty, 
thousand hogsheads of sugar of jSve hundred 
weiglit each ; that the indigo was half as much 
/ 4n value as the sugar ; that they exported large 
quantities of cotton ; and that they had sent be- 
sides to France cacao and ginger in tolerable 
plenty. Since that time they had raised coffee 
here to a very great amount. And not this ar- - 
tide only, but every other branch of their com- . 
mercial products has increased to a degree truly 
astonishing since that period. Towards the 

conclusion 
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CDnclusioll of the late war, a Spanish writer of 
great judgment^ and well infonned^ reckons the 
produce of the plantations near Cape St. Fran* 
foise^ the capital of French Hispaniola^ and 
which were exported from that single town/ at 
30^000 tons in sugar^ indigo^ tobacco^ and coffee. 
This export^ at^ the lowest' possible calcula- 
tion;, cannot be of less value , tkiin 600,000/, 
sterling. If to this we add the exports of the 
two considei^able ports of Leogane and Petit y 
Guaves> and the othqr inferior ones, which cer- 
tainly do not send out less than the eapital ; on 
this low estimation we find the exported, produce 
of this island to be worth 1,260,000/. annua% ; 
^ which, great as it. is, is certainly underrate. 
But there is another branch of their trade, if pos- 
sible, more advantageous to the mother country^ 
the contraband which they carry on v^rith the 
Spaniards, wholly in the manu^ctures of France^j 
and for which they receive their returns in silver. 
The aboVementioned author, from the most au- 
thentic information tells us, that this trade returns 
annually to France no less than two millions of 
dollars This progress of thfe French colonies, 
and their flourishing state after a war in which 
they suffered greatly, I have displayed,' in order 
to explode a notion which prevails with many, 
that, by distressing the Freach in time of war, 

VOL. II. c 
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it ig IB our power entirely to destroy tfceir eeiii*- 
nierce; but this notion^ if it should prevail ge- 
nera,lly^ may misles^d us greatly to our £sad* 
vantage. 

Nations like France and England^ full 6t people 
of spirit and of industry^ easily recover all tbe^ 
losses^ of war. The trade of France wa^ in a deplo-- 
table conditioai at the treaty of Utrecht. She had 
not then fite hundred vessek of all sorts in the 
world At the beginning of the last war^ but 
thirty years aft^^ thfj had eighteen hundred. 
Their losses in thai war wterc very great ; suid yei 
their losses in thi» sfaew^ that in a very little time 
they have more than repaired ibem. Wherever 

. the vrtad prineipie subsets in full vigour^ wounds 
are soon healed. Disorders themselves are a sqpe- 
cies of remedies' ; and every new loss not only 

. sh^ws how it may be repaired^ but/by the vigour 
it in^pires^ makes new advantages known. Stich 
losses renew the spirit of industry and enterprise; 
they reduce tilings to their first principles;, they 
keep alive motionj, and make the appetites of 
traders sharp and keen. While the spirit of 
trade subsists, trade itself can never be destroyed^ 
This is the reason that^ amidst their continual 
wars and the losses all the nations of Europe suf- 
fer from each otber^ they are almost all thriving. 
Apd^ if I may indulge a conjecture^ it may be 
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one amoi^ several of the causes which have re^ 
duced th0 trade of Holland^ that^ since the treaty 
of Utr^^ht^ liow ahove forty j^ears, they have had 
no war. They may, during the quarrels of other 
powers, appear to have derived great advantaged 
from their neutifality ; hut ieire they not with all 
this dedining fast? and is. not this country^ 
which grew io be a nation/ and to be a powerful^ 
trading, and rich nation, in the midst of the most 
bloody and expensive wars, now losing its trade^^ 
its riches, and its power, and almost ceasing to 
be a nation, in the midst of a profound peace of 
upwards of forty years ? We must not forget 
what the great Colbert said of his country^ and 
which we have experienced to be true, that the 
industry of the French, if permitted, would turn 
the very rocks into gold. We must not there- 
fore place our dependence for keepitig our-* 
selves on a par of power with France, upon the 
prejudice which we can doits trade in time of 
war, but upon the vigour, (economy, and wis- 
dom, of the measures which we take to secure 
and advance our own, both in war and in peace. 

The largest town in the French part of His* 
paniola is Cape Fran^oise, which is situated on 
the northern part of the island upon a very fine 
harbour. It is well built, and contains about 
eight thousand inhabitants, blacks and whites ; 

c3 but 
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but though this be the largest town^ Leogane^ on 
the western side^ a good port too^ and a place of 
considerable trade^ is the seat of gorernment> 
which here resides in the hands of a governor and ' 
the iintendant^ who are mutually a check iipoa 
each other. There are beiides two other towns^ 
considerable for their trade^ Petit Guaves on the 
west end of the island^ and Port Louis on th« 
south-west part 
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chap; III. 

A description of Martinico. — Of Guadaloupe and other 
Frencli islands. — Their produce. — Observations on 
' the mistakes that bav'ebeen made about their value. 

Martinico is the next island in importance^ 
which the French possess in America. It is one 
of the Caribbees or Windward islands, and the 
principal of them; about sixty miles in lengthy 
and at a medium about half as much in breadth. 

I It is forty leagues to the North-West of Barba 
does. It has pretty high hills, especially in the 
inland parts. From those hills are poured out 
upon every side a number of agreeable and use* 
ful rivulets, which adorn and fructify this island 
in a high degree.' The bays, and harbours^are 
numerous, safe, and commodious; and so well 
fortified, that we have always failed . in our at- 
tempts upon this place. The soil is fruitful 
enough, abounding in the same things which our 
islands in that part Of the world produce, and 
upon which I shall the less insist on that account. 
Sugar is here, as it is in all the islands, the prin^ 

^cipal commodity, and great quantities are here 
- made. 
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made. Their export cannot be less than sixty or 
seventy thousand hogsheads^ of five or six hun- 
dred weighty annually^ and this certaitily is no 
extravagant estimation. Indigo, cotton, pimento 
or allspice^ ginger^ and aloes ar^ raised here; 
and coffee in great .abundance ; but to what 
value I cannot exactly say. Martinica is the 
residence of the governor of th^ Firench isli^nds in 
these seas. 

Quadaloppe is the largest of all the Caribbees, 
^nd in that division called the Leeward tidand^. 
It is almost cut in two by a deep gulph that 
ploses the side of a narrow isthmus, which con^ 
nects the two peninsulas that compose this island. 
It is upwards. of sixty miles long, and about the 
same breadth. Its soil is not inferior to that of 
Martinico ; it is equally cultivated ; and it is for«- 
tified with equal strength ; its produce is the 
same with that of Martinico ; its export of sugar 
is as great, besides indigo, cotton, and those 
other commodities, which are produced in all the^ 
islands of that part of America called the West 
Indies^. 

The rest of the French islands in those seas are 
Desiada, St.. Bartholomew, and Marigalante; 
^11 of them inconsiderable in comparison of thos^ 
which we have mentioned. They do not all 
together producie above seven or eight thousand 

hogsheads 
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hogsheads of sugar. As £dr the island of St. 
Vioceht^ it is io the possessioB of tii^ native Ame* 
riciuis^ and of ruBAway negroes from the rest of 
the Carihbees. The French naaintara "them m 
ihis fiossessftoo. Santa Lucia, or, as it is ofiten 
called. Saint Alousae, of which the French aoe 
Ihemselves in possession, and have settled, con- 
irmy to the f^-ith of treaties, it is impossible to 
flay any tiling x>f its produce ; it has been so newly 
plaajted,that it cannot as. yet yield a great deal, 
aad it is, even in our present cirouiostaiiGes^ 
sMicfa ^ur fault if it ever yields a gceat 4eal to 
France. These islands, besides tiieir staple iCom- 
modities, send hosne rocou, and Inmzil wood^ m 
considerable quantities, for Hie «ise of d}«r«, 
cassia for tbe druggies, and roseiroodfor jowens. 
The Fi?ench have a settlement upon an Ssiand on 
the coast of Terra Firma in the province «f 
Guiana, which they call Caen; and ifkej cl^im 
besides a considerable part o£ the adjacent conti'* 
nent, but they bave not much j&j&tended dieir .set* 
tlementp that way. The island is excessively un- 
healthy, though not so bad as fonqierly. Tke 
French here raise the same commodities which 
they have from the Caribbee islands, and in no 
inconsiderable quantity. 

In estimating the prodiAce of these islands, it 
is not in toy power to be very exact. I have 

made 
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made the best inquiries I could^ and principally 
took care not to exaggerate. I have^ indeed^ 
made the produce of the. Caribbee islands ?ery 
much greater than the ingenious collector of 
. Harris's voyages; bilt then I am the less fearful 
of differing from him^ as he seems a little to dif- 
fer from himself^ and not to have considered this 
point v^ith his usual attention; for of Martinico 
he says^ ^^ That^ as it is larger^ so it has many 
more inhabitants than Karbadoes^ and produces 
more sugars^ &c. V And speaking of Guadaloiipe^ 
a little lower, he. observes, '^ That it produces 
more sugars than any of the British islands, ex- 
cept Jamaica ;" and yet afterwards, coming to sum 
up the products of all these islands, he allows but 
•fifteen thousand, hogsheads of sugar, of about six 
hundred weight each, for the whole; when. he 
makes the single island of Barbadoes to yield 
double the quantity of sugars which Martinico, 
Guadaloupe, and all the French Caribbees put 
together produce. For he rates it in the year 
173^ at twenty-two thousand hogsheads, and 
upwards, of thirteen hundred weight. He must 
therefore certainly have made some mistake, ex- 
i;u$£^ble enough in so vast a work, which is exe^ 
cuted in general in a very masterly manner. 

On the whole, from the best informations I can 
get, the French at present greatly exceed our 

islands 
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islands in tbe quantity of sugars which tb^ pro- 
duce ; and it is ^as certain^ that they are far less on 
the decline in that trade than we are^ at least as. 
things stood before the war; that they cultivate 
great quantities of indigo; a trade which our 
colonies in the West Indies have entirely lost; 
that within these few years they haye sent to Eu- 
rope abundance of coffee^ which our islands have 
not sufficient encouragement to raise; and that, 
upon the wjbiole; we have the greatest reason to 
be jealous of France in that part of the world. 
What advantages they derive from the noble 
island of. Hispaniola we have seen. What 
must they do^ if they come to possess the 
whole of that island^ which in the cutting and 
shuffling of a treaty of pea,ce is 'no way im- 
possible? We shall then change the indolent 
^Spaniard for the neighbourhood of the lively, 
vigilant^ and -enterprising French. . And what 
a rivalry in peace, and what a danger in war, 
that neighbourhood is even now, and much more 
will probably be, is but too appar^t. Jamaica 
is near it; and, for so valuable a possession in so 
dangerous a situation^ perhaps not so well de- 
fended. If, besides this, the French should re- 
tain the islands of St. Vincent^ St. Lticia, and 
Tobago, though they should only turn them into 
plantations for fire wood, luniber, and provisions, 

as 
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as tn such a case it would seem most advulable 
to do with aome of them at leasts what an advan- 
tage to their colonies ! what an' annoyianGe to 
ours ! which they iq a manner surround^ and can 
in a sort hold besieged by the private armaments 
they may from thence fit out ! 

These last mentioned islands were left neutral 
at the last peace ; or, in other words, they were 
left at the extinction of the old, in just the order 
proper for kindling a new flame (though such a 
' design, I am convinced, was far from the intea- 
tion^ of one of the parties) and in all respects as 
if .things were expressly ordered for that very pur- 
pose. Indeed^ nothing can be attended widi 
worse consequences than these . political after- 
reckonings, which the party who has the advan- 
tage at making the peace never finds it his ac- 
count to settle or adjust; but there they lie, full, 
of matter of litigation ; full of idle occasions for 
formal business; full of strife and of ill blood; 
and, when a proper time occurs, of bloody BAd 
expensive wars. It were better, at any rate, all 
at once to know what we are to depend upon; 
the best or the worst we have to expect. If, on the 
conclusionof a peace/ things should take for us 
such an unfortupate turn, we have still great re- 
sources in the territories we possess. Jamaica i» 
nothing }ike fully cultivated. The Bahamas, 

our 
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our undisputed rights where it is highly probable 
sugars might be cultivated to advantage^ remain 
at present utterly neglected^ as if unworthy of all 
notice^ though they are many in number^ large in 
extent, fruitful in their soil^ situated in a very 
happy climate, and are in a manner the keys of 
the W6st India navigation. But we shall pass ; 
by all reflections on this subject for the present^ 
to look at the possessions and claims of France 
upon the continent; which, if they were as well 
cultivated as they are fruitful and extensive, or 
as convenient objects of the French industry as 
their islands, they would, I make no doubt, be at 
least as advantageous to the trade, and add ^ 
much to the wealth and power, of that flourish* 
ing kingdom. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Frencli North America. — Description of Canada.-^Ite 
climate, — The fair of Mont-Real. — Qoebec. — ^The 
inh^ibitants of Canada.— The river St. Lawrence' and 
the great lakes.— Cape Breton, 

The Frencli possessions and claims in North 
America consist of an immense inland country^ 
communicating with the sea by the moutlis of 
two great.rivers; both of difficult and danger^ 
ous navigation at the entrance ; and one of which 
is quite frozen for alniost half the year and co- 
vered with thick exhalations and fogs for the 
greater part of the rest. They divide this vast 
country^, which has our colonies en the east and 
north-east^ the Spanish on the south-west and 
south-east^ and to the westward that unknown 
• tract of land which stretches to. the south-sea^ 
into two great provinces; the northern of which 
they call Canada^ and the southern Louisiana. 
But how far the bounds of theSe countries, ex- 
tended' to dimensions almost as great d,s all Eu- 
rope by the ambition. of France, ought to be con.- 
tracted by the rights of other powers, T shall not 
undertake to determine; as, after all, such ques* 

tion$ 
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tions must be decided in a manner altogether dif- 
ferent from any thing that can be said here. 

Canada^ which borders upon our provinces of 
Nova Scotia^ New England^ and New York, is 
of a clipiate not altogether different from theirs : 
but^ as it is much further from the sea^ and more 
northerly than a great part of those provinces^ it 
has a muth severer winter; though the air is gene- 
rally clear. -The soil is various; mostly barren; 
but the French have settlements where the land is 
eq^al in goodness to that in any of our colonies^ 
and wants nothing but a better convenience of 
market to make it equally advantageous to the 
proprietors. It yields Indian corn very well in 
most partSj and very fipe wheat in some. All 
sorts pf garden stuff which grows in Europe 
flourishes here. But they raise no staple comofio- 
dity to knswer their demands upon Old France; 
their trade with the Indians produces all their re- 
turns for that market. They are the furs of the 
beaver^principally, apd those of foxes and ra- 
coons^ with deer-skins^ and all the branches of 
the peltry. - These, with what corn and lumber 
they send to the West Indies, to a people not 
-very luxurious nor extremely numerous^ furnish^ 
though very little money^ yet wherewithal, in a 
plentiful country, to rei|der life easy and agree* 
able. 

The 
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The nature of the climate^ severely cold for the 
most part^ and the people manufaeturing notbii^/ 
shews what the country wants frooL Europe; 
wine^ brandy^ cloths^ chiefly coarse^ lineuy and 
wrought iron . The Indian trade requires brandy^ 
tobacco, a sort of duffll blankets^ gunsy powder 
and ball, kettles, hatchets, and toneiahawks, witii 
several toys and trinkets. The Indians supply 
the peltry, and the French have tfadefs, whom 
they call coureurs de hois, who, in the manner of 
the original inhabitants, traversing the vast lakes 
and rivers that divide this country, in canoes of 
bark, with incredible industry and patience^ 
carry their goods into the remotest parts of Ame- 
rica, and amongst nations entirely unknown toi us. 
This agatin brings the market home to them, as 
the Indian^ are here habituated to trade with 
them. For this purpose, people from all parts^ 
even from the distance of a thousand miles, come 
to the French fair of Mont-Real, which is held iii 
June. On this occasion many solemnities ar^ 
observed; guards are placed, and the governor 
assists, to preserve order in^such a concourse of so 
great a variety of savage nations. The trade is 
now in that channel, for though many, if not 
most of these nations, actually pass by our settle- 
ment of Albany in New York, where they may 
have the goods they want cheaper considerably 

than 
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than at Moirt-ReaL they travel on above* two 
fatrndred miles further, to huy the same commo^ 
dities^^ at the second hand, and enhanced by the 
expence of soloYig'a land carriage^ at the Frenck 
fair. Pop the French find it cbeaper to buy our 
goods from the New York merchants ;than t0 
have them from their own, after so bad and so 
tedious a passage as it is from the mouth of the 
river St. Lawrence to Mont- Real. So much do 
the French exceed us in industry, oecbnomy, 
and the arts of conciliating the affections of 
mankiod ; things tba;t even balance all the di«- 
advantages they naturally labour under in this 
eoisiitryl Oar fort of Oswego was well plan- 
ned for securing the Indian trade, and actu-> 
ally btought us a great part of it. But it is 
now no longer an interruption to the French 
commerce. x ' 

Having mentioned Mont-Resil, I have only to 
observe, that this town is situated in an island in 
the river St. Lawrence. This island lies in a 
very favourable climate, and is well inhabited 
and well planted. The city, which is sometimes 
calledMont-Real^ sometimes Ville Marie, is agree- 
ably situated on a branch of the river St. Law- 
rence; it forms an oblong square, divided by re- 
gular^ and well-cut streets; it contains three con- 
Tents, with handsome churches, and an hospital 

for 
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for the sick. The fortifications are pretty good. 
The inhabitants ,are said to be about five thou- 
sand. The river is only navigable hither by ca- 
noes OF small crafty having several falls between 
this town and Quebeck. Yet the Indian fair^ and 
the trade of the same kind which they drive more 
or Jess for the whole year, make it no incorisider^ 
able place. 

Quebeck^ the capital, . lies much nearer to the. 
sea ; from which, however, it is one hundred and 
fifty leagues distant. The river, which from the 
sea hitber is ten or twelve miles brOad, nairows 
all of a sudden to about a mile wide. The town 
is divided into an upper and a lower ; the houses 
in both are of stone, and built in a tolerable man- 
ner. The fortifications are strong, though not re- 
gular; but its situation on a rock, washed by the 
river St. Lawrence, is its chief defence. The 
city is sL bishoprick; but the cathedral is. mean, 
and unworthy the capital of New France. The 
episcopal palace is fapwever a building of a good 
appearance. Here is likewise a college of Jesuits, 
not inelegant; two convents and two hospitals. 
The town is covered with a regular and beauti- 
ful citadel, in which the governor resides. The 
city, though the capital of Canada, is however 
tiot very large. It contains about seven or eight 
thousand inhabitants at the utmost. Ships of 

the* 
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the greatest burthen load and unload here, and a 
good many are built. 

From Quebeck to Montreal^ which is about 
one hundred and fifly miles distaiice, the coua-* 
try on both sides the river is very well settled, 
(pid has an agreeable effect upon the eye. The 
farms lie pretty close all the way ; several gen- 
tlemen's houses^ neatly built^ shew themselves at 
intervals; and there is all the appearance of 
a flourishing colony; but there are no towu 
or villages. It is pretty much like the well set- 
tled parts of our colonies of Virginia and Ma«* 
ryland, where the planters are wholly withlA 
themselves. 

With all the attention of the court of France 
to the trade and peopling of this, as well as their 
y other colonies on the continent^ they have not 
been yet able thoroughly to overcome the conse- 
quences of those difficulties which the climate, 
¥^hilstthe place was unsettled, threw in their 
way ; their losses in the Wars with that brave and 
Jierce nation the Iroquois, who more than once ' 
reduced their colony to the last extremity^ and 
the bad navigation of the river St. Lawrence, 
which is an evil incurable, have kept back the 
colony. iTierefore, though 'it is the oldest of all 
the French establishments, and prior ta our set- 
tlement of New England, the inhabitants are not 

VOL. II. n ' above 
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alcove, one hundred thousand souls. Some in- 
deed of late reckon them but at forty thousand. 
An error that is very* prejudicial to our affairs, 
w^hilst we over -valued our own strength and un- 
der-rated the force of the enemy, and acted in a 
good measure in conformity to such ideas; bu^ 
even this number, as I estimate it, which I believe 
is hot far from the reality, might be no just 
cause of dread to our colonies, if they managed 
the strength they have, which is certainly much 
superior, with skill and effect. The French from 
theirs, though inferior, have seven or eight thou- 
sand militia, hardy and well disciplined, always 
in readiness to co-operate with their regular 
troops ; and there is nothing which may hinder 
or retard their operations from within themselves. 
It is therefore not more the French intrigues and 
their intermarriages with the Indians, which fix 
that people in the French interest, than the sue* 
cours which they are always sure to have from 
such a force, ever in readiness to protect them 
whilst they remain their friends, or to punish 
them whenever they dare to appear as enemies. 
With us the case is quite otherwise. This savage 
people commence hostilities against us without 
any previous notice; and often, without any 
provocation, they commit the most horrid ra- 
vages for a long time with impunity. But when 

at 
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at last their barbarities have roused the sleepidg 
strength pf our people^ at the same, time too that 
they have considerably lessened it, they are not 
ashamed to beg a peace ; they knovir v^e always 
grant it readily ; they promise it shall endure as 
long as the sun and moon; and then all is quiet* 
till the French intrigues, co-operating vrith 
pur indolence, give them once more an oppor- 
tunity of ravaging our colonies, and of once 
more renev^ing a peace to be broken like all the 
former. 

The great river St. Lawrence is that only upon 
which the French have settlements of any note; 
but if we look forward into futurity, it is nothing 
improbable that this vast country, whoever then 
shall be the possessors of it, will be enabled of 
itself to carry on a vast trade upon these great 
seas of fresh water which it environs. Here are 
five lakes, the smallest of which is k piece of 
sweet water greater than any in the other parts 
of the world ; this is the lake Ontario, which is 
not less than two hundred leagues in circumfer- 
ence ; Erie, longer but not so broad, is about 
the same extent. That of the ^urons spreads 
greatly in width, and is in circumference not less 
than three hundred ; as is that of Michigan, 
though, like lake Eric, it is rather long and com- 
paratively narrow. But the lake Superior, 
D 2 which 
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which ^ootaiiis several large islands^ is five htm* 
dred leagues in the circuit. All of these aie na* 
vigabie by anjr vessets^ and they all communicate 
with one another^ except that the passage be- 
tween Erie and Ontario is interrupted by the 
stupendous cataract of Niagara^ where the water 
tumbles down a precipice of twenty-six fathoms 
high^ and makes in this fall a thundering noise, 
which is heard all round the country at the dis^ 
tance of several miles. The river St. Lawrence 
is the outlet of these lakes; by this they dis* 
charge themselves into the ocean. The French 
have built forts at the several straits^ by which 
these lakes communicate with each other, as well 
as where the last of them communicates with the 
river St. Lawrence. By these tlicy effectually 
secure to themselves the trade of the lakes, and an 
influence upon all the nations of Americans which 
confine up'on them. 

They have but one settlement more in the 
northern part of their territories in America, 
which deserves consideration; but that settle- 
ment, though a small one, is perhaps of more 
consequence than all the rest. It is the island of 
Cape Breton. This island properly belongs to 
the division of Acadia or Nova Scotia, and it is 
the only part of it which has not been ceded by 
treaty to Great Britain. It is about one faun<« 

dred 
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dred and forty milts in length, full of mountaini 
and lakes^ and intersected by a fast number of 
creeks and bays, almost mecfting each otb^oA 
every side; which seems in general, both for tho 
€oast and inland, very much to resemble the 
coast and inland parts of most northern eoun*' 
tries. Scotland is so ; so is Iceland ; and Den^ 
mark, and Sweden have such shores, such mounr 
tains, and such lakes. However, the soil is ia 
many places sufficiently fruitful ; and in every 
part abounds with timber fit for all uses. In the 
earth are coal pits ; and on the shores one of the 
most valuable fisheries in the world. The only 
town in this island is Louisbourg. It stands 
upon one of the finest harbours in all America. 
This harbour is four leagues in circumference, 
landlocked every way but at the mouth, which is 
narrow ; and within there ia fine anchorage every 
where in seven fathom water. The town itself 
is of a tolerable size, and well built and fortified. 
The harbour is defended by batteries of cannon 
and forts, which secure it at this day, perhaps 
too effectually. This harbour is open the whole 
year. The French ships that carry goods to 
Quebeck can very seldom get their full loading 
there ; therefore on their return they put into 
Louisbourg, and there take in a quantity of fish, 
cpal, and some lumber, and then sail away to the 

French 
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French islands in the West Indies, where they 
vend thesej and soon complete their cargo with 
sugars. It h needless to observe that this island 
was taken by us in the late war^ but restored by 
the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, in which we cer- 
tainly were not in such a condition as to entitle 
us to prescribe the terms. 
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CHAP.V. 

Louisiana, — The Missisippi.— The Ohio. — The foun- 
tain of youth. -^The colony of Louisiana. 

. . • I' 

The French have called the south part of thei^agt 
tract which they claim in America^ Louisiana; 
It Was heretofore a part of Florida. It is bo»rn<£-'* 
ed by the gulph of Mexico upon the south. But 
what bounds it is to have to the east and to tbe^ 
west, it is to be wished the next ti*eaty of peace 
may settle definitively. This is >ih all respects a 
much finer c-ountry than Canada; in a delicious 
climate, capable of bearing almost aay .thingr 
from the temper of the sky, and the goodness of 
the soily and from the multitude of long, deepi 
and beautiful rivers, with which itis eveary whef^ 
enricbed^and adorned; these are most of thenr 
navigable for hundreds of miles into the country. 
They are principally the Missisippi, whose head is 
unknowif, but it . almost goes quite through 
North America, and at certain seasons overflows 
its banks for a vast way on both sides. The ObiQ> 
a river almost equal to the Danube, which falls, 
into the Missisippi; the Ouabathe, scfirce infe- 
rior 
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rior -to the Ohio; the great rivers, Alibama, 
Mobile, and several others. The face of the 
toiintry is almost wholly pUin, covered with 
stately woods, or spread into very fine mea- 
dows. In short, Ijouisiana, particularly the 
iiorthern part (for the mbuth of the Missi- 
sippi is barren), without any of those heighten- 
ings which it received, when it was made the 
JBstroment to captivate so many to their ruin, 
is in all respects a most desirable place ; . though 
there are no sufficient reasons to believe that 
it contains any rich metals, which gave it t^iQ 
greatest influence in that remarkable delusioo 
in 1717. . 

I know not how it has happened, but it has 
^een the fiette of this country to cr^te lomaiitie 
ideas at all times. Very surprising stpri^es were 
told of it when first the Spaniards discovered the 
"West India islands. Amongst others, a notion 
was generally current, that there was a fountaio 
here which perpetually renewed the youth of 
those who drank it. This was so uniformly and 
confidently affirmed, that Juan Pontio de Jjeon, . 
8 considerable man among the Spanish adven* 
turers, gave credit to it, and made a particular 
expedition for the discovery of that fairy land, 
and that fountain of youth. He was the first of 
the Europeans who landed in Florida. But 

virhat 
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;wbat success soever he met with in search for that 
celebrated sprin^^ it is certain he died not long 
after^ having searched everj^ part of die country^ 
and drank of almost every water it contained. 
Nor do I find that so invaluable a spring i^ jet 
discovered there ; if it were^ it would undoubt* 
edly be the best commodity the country could 
yield, both for domestic consumption and for the 
foreign markets, and would be a far better basis 
for stocks and funds than the richest mines of 
gold or silver. Yet, without this, an idea, alto*- 
gether as romantic, of a trade hither, operated 
so strongly upon a vary wise nation, as to serve 
for the instrument of one of those dangerous mas- 
ter-strokes in politicks, by which nations are 
sometimes saved, individuals undone, and an 
entire change and reversement brought about^ 
not anly in the common ways of thinking 
of mankind, but of all that seemed most fixed 
and permanent in a state. The famous Missi- 
sippi scheme in France was of that nature, 
and built upon such a romantic foundation. 
It is well known to all the world, both on 
its own account, and upon account of a similar 
madness that prevailed here, without perhaps 
being attended with such advantageous €onse<» 
quences. 
The French settled in Louisiana raise some in*- 

dige. 
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digo^ a good deal of cotton^ some corn and rice^ 
with lumber for their islands: but the colony is 
not tery tigorous, on account of the shoals and 
sands with which the mouth of the river Missi- 
sippi is in a manner choaked up, and which deny 
access to vessels of any considerable burden. 
This keeps the inhabitants low ; but the cause 
which keep$ them frdm growing rich contributes 
too to their security; for it is not ea^sy to act 
with any great force upon that side. But the 
French have not relied upon this advantage ; but; 
according to their usual cautious and wise cus- 
tom, have erected several forts in the most mate- 
rial places, and fortiBed, as it is said. New Or- 
leans their capital, and indeed the only city in 
Louisiana, in a regular manner. This city is not 
remarkably fair, large, or rich; but it is laid out 
regularly, in a fine situation on the banks of the 
Missisippi, in prospect of an higher fortune. 
The whole colony is said not to contain above ten 
thousand souls, whites and negroes. Yet, with 
all its disadvantages, this colony is not declining; 
and if ever they should make the mouth of the 
Missisippi more tractable (and what is impossi- 
ble to ambition and industry?) if they should 
come fully to possess and settle the Ohio, which 
at one season overflows, and makes such flood as- 
to level all the falls almost from its Very source to 

the 
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(he motVth bTtlie Missisippi, arid giiei^'sl fiaskage 
all that way to very considerable Vessels (thoufli 
they have not quite the same easy rfettirn)^ and 
if by* this and other means they sh6tild,^cbritrive a 
communication between Canada kn^ihift" settle- 
ment at Louisiana^ whilst they entirely confine lis 
between our mountains and the sea ; Louisiana 
in a few years will wear quite another face. It 
will supply their West Indies with boards^ staves, 
horses^ mules, and provisions. It will send 
tobacco into France ; and, increasing the con- 
veniences of its mother country and sister colonies, 
it will increase its own traf&ck, its inhabitants, and 
its power. But the French, hot trusting to this 
remote prospect, have established themselves at 
the mouth of the Mobile; a river which falls in- 
to the gulf of Me^tico. And many are of opinion, 
that this is a more - advantageous situation, not 
only for the maritime but for the inland com- 
merce^ and the communication of their colonies, 
than the Missisippi. It certainly approaches 
much nearer to our settlements, and, whilst it 
serves the French better, is much better calculat- 
ed to annoy our southern colonies. We have 
seen how the French West Indies, in less than 
forty years, from a condition which could ex- 
cite no other sentiments than those of compas- 
si0n> are risen to such a pitch as to be an object 

of 
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of great and just terrour to her neighbours; and 
ure now feel too> that the French settlements in 
North America^ even such as they are^ are not 
an undermatch for the whole force of ours^.^ 
in the manner at least in which that force is ex- 
erted* 
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CHAP. VI. 

The Freocb Policy ivith regard to their Coloniefl* 

That ve may not sit down in a senseless ad- 
nitration of this progress of the French colonies^ 
ai if it were the work of fortune, it will not be 
amiss to open something of the wise plan of con-' 
duct which France has pursued with regard to 
this mteresting object. That nation is sensible^ 
as the mother country is to receive ultimately all 
the benefits of their laboura and acquisitions, so 
that all the prosperity of their plantations must 
be derived from the attention with which they 
are regarded at home. For whieh reason the 
plantations are particularly under the care and 
inspection of the council of commerce; a board 
very judiciously constituted to answer the pur- 
poses for which it is designed. To give it a. 
proper respect and authority, it is composed of 
twelve of\he most considerable oflKcers of the 
crown; and then, to enable it to judjge perfectly 
of the matters which come before it, these twelve 
are assisted by the deputies of all the considerable 
trading towns i^nd cities in France, who are 

chosen 
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chosen out of the richest and most inteHigent of 
their traders^ and paid an handsome salary for their 
attendance at Paris, from the funds of their re- 
spective cities. This council sits once a week. 
The deputies propose plans for redressing every 
grievance in trade ; for raising the branches that 
are fallen; for extending new ones; for sup- 
porting the old; and> in fine, for evei;y thing 
that may improve the working, or promote the 
vent of their manufactures, according to their 
own lights, or to the instructions of their con- 
stituents. They have a watchful eye upon. every 
article of commerce ; and they not only propose 
helps and improvements to it themselves, but they 
hear the proposals of others, which ^ are not dis- 
dainfullj' rejected, nor rashly received. They do 
not render the access to them difficult, by swell- 
ing themselves into a stiflf and unwieldy state. 
They do not discourage those who apply, by ad- 
mitting the vexatious practice of fees, perqui- 
sites, and exactions, in their inferior officer. 
They do not suffer form and methods to load 
and encumber that business, they were solely in- 
tended to advance. They summon and examine 
those who are supposed the most competent 
judges of the matter before them, and of every 
part of it, even the lowest artizans :. but though 
they examine those men^ they are instructed by 

their 
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their experience, not determined by their Opi- 
nion. When they are satisfied of the usefulness 
of any regulation, they, propose it to the royal 
council, where their report is always r^eived 
with particular attention. An edict to enforce 
it issues accordingly ; and it is executed with a 
punctuality which distinguishes their government, 
and which alone can make the wisest regulations 
any thing better than serious mockeries. To the 
care of this excellent body the plantations are 
particularly entrusted. 

The government of the several divisions of 
their colonies is in a governor, an intendant, and 
a royal council. The governor is invested with 
a great deal of power; which however, on the 
idde of the crown, is checked by the intendant, 
who has the care of the king's rights, and what* 
ever relates to the revenue; and on the side of 
the people, it is checked by the royal council, 
whose office it is to see that the people are not 
oppressed by the one, nor defrauded by the other; 
and they are all checked by the constant and 
jealous eye which the government at home keeps 
over them. For the officers at all the ports of 
France are charged, under the seyi^rest penalties, 
to interrogate all captains of ships coming from 
the colonies concerning the reception they met 
at the ports they were bound to ; how justice was 

admi- 
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administered to them ? what charges they were 
made liable to^ and of what kinds ? The passen* 
gers^ and even the sailors^ are examined upon 
these heads> and a verbal process of the whole is 
formed and transmitted with all speed to the ad- 
miralty. Complaints are encouraged ; but a dif- 
ference is made between hearing an accusation- 
and condemning upon it. 

That the colonies may have as little load as 
possible^ and that the governor may. have less 
temptation to stir up troublesome intrigues^ or 
.favour factions in his government^ his salary is 
paid by the crown. His perquisites are none; 
and he is strictly forbidden to carry on any trade/ 
or to have any plantations in the islands^ or on 
thq continent, or any interest whatever in goods or 
lands within his government, except the hous^ he 
lives in, and a garden for his convenience and re- 
creation. All the other officers are paid by the 
crown, and out of the revenues of Old France; 
the fortifications are built and repaired, and the 
soldiers are paid, out of the same funds. 

In general the colonies pay no taxes; but when, 
upon an extraordinary emergency, taxes have been 
raised, they were very moderate. And, that even 
the taxes might operate for the advancement of 
the colony, they who began new plantations were 
exempted from them. The duties upon the ex- 
port 
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)poft oJT their produce at the islands^ or at its im^ 
port into France, is next to nothing; in both 
places hardly making two per cent. What Com- 
modities go to them^ pay no duties at all. 

Besides these advantages^ a considerable benefit 
accrues to such of the colonies as are poor^ as 
Canada, by the money which comes from France 
to support the establishment. This brifigs into 
Canada about 120,000 crowns a year, whiph finds 
them circulating cash ; preserves them from the 
dangerous expedient of a paper currency j ea^ 
ables them to keep up their intercourse with some 
credit with their mother country; and at the 
same time is in fact no loss at all to it, since the 

4 

money returns home almost as soon as it can pos-^ 
sibly be transported back again. • 

In all their islands^ judges of the admiralty ^ 
are appointed to decide in a summary manner all 
disputes between merchants, and whatsoever eke 
has any relation to trade. These judges are 
sirictly examined before they are appointed, par-^ 
ticularly as to their skill in the marine laws^ 
which have been improved and digested in 
France with so much care and good sense, that 
all law'-suits are quickly over; though in other 
respects the practice of law admits of as much 
chicanery, and has as many, if not more delays^ 
than with us. 

Toi,. II. £ After 
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After having taken such precautions to secure' 
the good government of the colony \i^itbin itself^, 
and to make its communication with the mother 
country easy and beneficial to both sides^ all 
vi^ould be to very little purpose^ if they had not 
provided with equal care to have the country re* 
plenished with people. To answer this end^ they 
oblige every ship which departs from Prance for 
America^ to carry a certain number of indentur- 
ed servants. All vessels of sixty tons or under, 
are to carry three; from sixty to a hundred, four; 
and from a hundred upwards^ six servants; sound 
strong bodies^ between the ages, of eighteen and 
foitty^ Before their departure, the servants are 
etamined by the officers of the admiralty, to see 
whether they are the persons required by law ; an 
examination to the same purpose is made by the 
eommissary on their landing in America/ They 
ve to serve three years. The avarice of the 
planters makes them always prefer negro slaves, 
because they ure more obedient than the £u« 
ropeans; m^ybe more worked, are subsisted with 
less difficulty^ and are besides the entire property 
of iiieir. master. Thi^ disposition, in time, would 
reqder the safety of the colony extremely precis 
tious,- whilst it m^de the colony itself of less 
value to the mother country. Therefore the 
planters are by law obliged to keep a certain^ 

number 
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number of white servants in proportion to "their 
blacks; and the execution of this law is enforced 
hy the commissary, who adjusts t^e price^ an4 
forces the planters to take the nuinber of servants 
required by the ordinance^ who would otherwise 
be a burden upon the hands of the masters of ships 
who brought them over. 

They consider the planter as a Frenchnjau 
venturing his life, enduring a species of baqish- 
tnent, and undergoing great hardships> for the 
benefit of his country. For which reasons, he 
has great indplgence shewn him* Whenever, by 
hurricanes, earthquakes^ or bad seasons, the 
planters suffer, a stop is put to the rigour of 
exacting creditors; the few taxes which are le- 
vied, are remitted ; and even money is advanced 
to repair their losses and set them forward. To 
those who are poor, but shew a disposition tp 
industry, necessaries and small sums are lent to 
make a beginning; and this money Is taken in 
gradually, and by very small payments. On the 
other hand, as it can be of no advantage to the 
planter to run fraudulently into debt^ but is of the 
greatest prejudice to the French merchant, all 
' debts, though contracted by the planters in 
France, are levied with great ease. The procesisi, 
propejly authenticated, is transmitted to America, - 
and admitted as proved there, and levied on the 

£ 2 planter's 
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planter's estate^ of whatsoever kind it iXiay bef- 
However, care is taken^ that, whilst compulsoty 
methods are used to make the planter do justice, 
the state shall not lose the industry of an useful 
member of the community; the d^bt is always^ 
levied according to the substance of the debtoi*, ' 
and by instalment; so that (what ought indeed 
to be the case in every well-regulated government) 
one of the parties is fiot sacrificed to the other. 
Both subsist; the creditor is satisfied; the debtor 
is not ruined; and the credit of the colonies is 
kept in health and vigour at home, by the sure 
methods which are in use for recovering all dc- 
tnands in the plantations. 

As to the negroes, they are not left as they are 
with us, vv^hoUy, body and soul, to the discretion 
of the planter. Their masters are obliged to havd 
them instructed in the principles of religion. 
There are methods taken at once to protect the 
slaves from the ei'uelty of their ottners, ^rid to 
preserve the colony from the ill efl^cts that might 
arise from treating them with a lenity not con- 
sistent with their condition. In short, the Code 
Noir, and other ordinances relative to these poor 
creatures^ shew a very just and sensible mixture 
of humanity and steadiness. There is faowevei^ 
one errour their planters commit in common with 
ours; which is, that they over-work these un- 
happy 
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Jiappy men in a manner not suitable to the, nature 
of the climati^^ or to their constitutions. 

I have dwelt the longer upon the French 
policy^ as it regards their colonies^ because it is 
just to give due honour to all those who advance 
the intercourse of mankind^ the peopling of the 
earthj and the advantage of their country^ by 
wise and effectual regulations. But I principally 
insist upon it, th^t it may, if possible, serve for 
an example to ourselves; that it may excite an 
emulation in us; that it may help to rouse us 
out of that languor into which we seem to be 
fallen. The war we now carry on principally 
jegard^ our colonies, and is a sufficient proof that 
w^ a^e come at last to know their value ; but, 
if we i|.re not to bc^pe for b^tter success than has 
hitherto attended a very just cause, the ne\t 
peace wjll probably contract the field we hoped 
to lay open to our iiidustry in America. We 
ought, therefore, to cultivate what still remains 
pfit with tenfold industry ; we ought to guard 
with the most unremitting vigilance that enclosed 
ispring, ths^t sealed fountain, the waters of which 
we reserve to purs^lvesf, ai^d direct into such 
channels, and make to pursue such windings and 
turnings as best^ serve our pyrposes. We have, 
I believe, prptty well discovered most pf our 
prrors, and the advantage gqr enemy ^nd rival 

has 
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bas taken, not only of our su|iiiieness, but of 4 
contrary genitis in lils own cotincils. We ought 
to rouse ourselves from the former, and pi-ej^are 
to imitate the latter. Our busiAesa is to fight 
against Alexander, and not to tail at him. And 
ttuly, I do not know any thing, that for this long 
time past has contributed more to dtegra,de out 
tbardcter for humanity in the eyes of foreigners, 
tor to instil into ourselves a low antH illiberal way 
t)f thinkitig, than that veinof licfentious scurrility 
atid abilse, by which, in all sorts of 'writiilgs, we 
are apt to vilify and traduce the iPrettch nation. 
There is nothing which hinders people from act- 
ing properly, more than indulging themselves in 
a vain and effeminate licence of tongue. A man 
who loves his country, and can at once oppose 
and esteem an eniemy, would view our present 
circumstances in a light, I conceive, somewhat 
like the following. We have be^n engaged fot 
above a century with Fteince in a noble conten- 
tion for the superiority in arms, in politicks, in 
learning, and in commerce; and there "never was 
a time, perhaps, vrhen this struggle tvas more 
critical. If We succeed iA th6 War, even our 
success, tinle^ ttianiged With prudence, Will 
be, like some former successes, 6? iiltle beiiefit to 
us ; if We should fail, which God fo^id, 6Veh 
then, pr'uAence tfiay mite oulr Wisfdttunes "of 

mor^ 
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more use to us than an ill-managed success: if 
they teach us to avoid our former errors; if they 
make us less careless; if they make us cul- 
tivate the advantages we have with care and 
judgment: this^ and not our opinion of the 
enemy/ must decide the loqg contest between u^. 
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CHAP. VII. 

The Dutch settlemenls.-r^Curassou.-r-Thc city— s-Itt^ 
trade. — ^The Spanish contraband. — Eustatia. — The 
Danish company. — The Danish island of Santa Croz, 
*— The characters of the peveral European nations as 
they regard America. 

After the Portuguese had dispossessed the 
Dutch of Brazil in the manner we have seen^ 
and after the treaty of Nimeguen had entirely 
removed them out of North America^ they were 
obliged to console themselves with their rich 
possessions in the East Indies^ and to sit dowi^ 
content in th^ west with Surinam ; a country on 
the north-east paTt of South America^ of no great 
value whilst we had it^ and which we ceded to 
them in exchange for New York; and with two 
or three sm^ll and barren islands in the North 
Sea, not far from the Spanish main. The for- 
mer of these they are far from neglecting; they 
raise some sugar in Surinam ; a great deal of cot- 
ton ; coffee of an excellent kind, and some valu^ 
able dying drugs. They trade with our North 
American colonies, who bring hither horses, live 
cattle, and provisions, and take home a l^rge 

quantity 
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quantity of molasses; but their negrae& are only 
the refuse of those they have for the Spanish 
market ; and the Indiiins in their neighbourhood 
9se their mortal enemies. On the same continent 
they have three, other, settlements at no considerr 
able distance from each other^ Boron^ Berbice, 
and Approwaek; none very gr^at^ but pror 
ducing the same commodities virith Surinam.. 

The islands which they possess are four^ 
Curassou^ St. Eustatta> Aruba^ and Bonaire; 
none of them large or fertile^ but turned to the 
best advantage possible by thi^t spirit of industry 
for which the Dutch are justly famous. Cu«- 
racco> or Cun^ssou^ as it is generally called^ is 
about thirty miles long^ and ten in breadth. 
Though it is naturally barren^ it produces a 
considerable quantity both of sugar and tobacco^ 
and here are besides Very great salt works^ vi^hich 
furnii^h a good deal to the English islands^ and 
for which ther^ is a considerable demand from 
our colonies on the continent ; but the trade fox 
which this island is chiefly valuable^ is that which 
in time of war is carried on between them^ the 
Englisbi and the French; and the contraband 
which i$ carried on between them and the Spa* 
niards at all times. 

The Dutch vessels from Europe touch at this 
inland for intelligence or proper pilots^ and then 

proceed 
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proceed to the Spanish coast upon a trade 
which they force with a sti^ong hand. It is very 
difficuit for the Spanish gUarda costis to take 
these vessels; for they are not onlystotot ships 
with a number of guns, but^ by a very wise po-> 
liey^ manned with a large crew of chosen sea* 
men^ who are deeply interested in the safety of 
the vessel and the success of the vpyage. They 
bate each a share in the cargo, of a value pro^ 
portioned to the owner's^ ertation^ supplied by die 
merehsMits upon credit^ and at prime cost. This 
apimates them vfith an uncommon courage; they 
^ht bravely^ because every man Ughts iti de«- 
ienoe <^ his -own property. But there is, besides 
this> a constant intercourse between the Spanish 
continent and this isiand. 

This island of Curassou has its numerous 
warehouses always full of the coramodrties of 
Europe and the Ektst Indies. Here are all sorts 
of woollen and linen cloths, laces, silks, ribbands, 
utensils of iron, naval and militeTy stores, brandy, 
the spices of the Moluccas, awl the calicoes t>f 
India, white, and painted. Hidier the West In-^ 
dia^ which is likewise their African cpiHpsmy, 
bring three or feur^cai^^des of stavieb annuidiy. 
To this mart, the Spaniards cone themselves in 
mnall vessels, and carrf (cfSofHi Only file b&A of 
their negroes, and at the belt fdce, but wry pn^A 

quantities 
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quantities tff atl^8<»rte of good^ I have mentioned; 
"with ihk ddvai^tage to the seller^ that the refuse 
of Wareho4ises and tti6rcer«* shops, things gro^n 
utterly unfi^shion^bld and unsaleiable in "Europe^ 
go offeittetiifely well, \tbero ewry thing is suf^ 
ficienlly recommended by being European. 
They leave herfe their gold land silver in bars or 
illbined^ cacao, vanilla, cochineal, Jesuit's bark, 
bideSj^ and other valuable commodities. The 
«hipg that trade directly from Holland to the 
Spanish continent, as they touch here on their 
outward passage to gain intelligence c^ assist- 
ance> on their return put in her^e likewise to cOm- 
piete what is wanting of their cargo, with ttie 
tngkVi the tobacco, ilie ginger, and other pro- 
duce of tibe island itself. The trade of this islknd^ 
eveft itt time of peace, is reputed to be worth io 
the Duteh )to less than 500,tX)0/. sterling annu- 
ally, but in time of war the profit is far greater, 
for then it is in a manner the common emporium 
of the West Indies ; it affords a great retreat to 
the ships of all nations, and at the same time re- 
' fuses to feone of them arms and ammunition to 
iE^SkofWe ^another. The intercourse with Spain 
bein^ tnterrupted. Hie Spanish colonies hesve 
ifeiuroe aiay othfl^r fiia^kiet^ dotn wheboe' 4;b^y^€an 
be "M^ s^pliedeith^ ^tiAi sla^^es w go^ds^^ the 
fVeniA bifmk hUhetto bWy thfebeeft p(*k> torn, 

flour^ 
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flour^ and lumber^ which the English bring from 
the continent of North America^ or which i$ 
transported from Ireland,' so that^ whether in 
peace or in war^ the trade of this island floui- 
rishes extr^melj, Nor is this owing to any 
natural advantage whatsoever. It seems as if it 
were fated, that the ingenuity and patience of 
the Hollanders should every where, both in Eu^ 
rope and America, be employed in fighting 
against an unfriendly nature; for the island, is 
not only barren, and dependant upon the rains 
for its water^ but the harbour is naturally one of 
the worst in America : yet the Dutch have en- 
tirely remedied that defect ; they have upon this 
harbour one of the largest, and by far the most 
elegant and cleanly ' towns in the American 
islands. The public buildings are numerous 
and handsome; the private houses commodious; 
and the magazines large, convenient, and well 
filled. All kind of labour is here performed by 
engines ; some of them so dexterously contrived^ 
that ships are at once lifted into the dock, where 
they are com pleatly careened; and then furnish- 
ed with naval stores, provisions, canaon, and 
every thing requisite either for trade or war. 

Eustatia is but one mountain of about twenty 
miles in compass; it is amongst the Leewafd 
Islands ; but, though so small and inconveniently 

laid 
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kid out by nature> the industry of the Dutch 
have made it turn out to yery good accountj 
and it is fully peopled : the sides of the mountain 
are divided and laid out in very pretty settle* 
ments ; and though they have neither springs nof 
rivers, they are so qareful that they never want 
proper supplies of water from their ponds and 
cisterns. They raise here sugar and tobacco; 
and this island, as well as Curassou, is engaged 
in the Spanish contraband trade, fot which, how- 
ever, it is not so well situated ; and it draws the 
same advantages from its constant neutrality. 

As for Aruba and Bonaire ; they lie near Cu-^ 
rassou, and have no trade of consequence ; they 
are chiefly employed in raising fresh provisions 
for the principal island> and for the refreshment 
of such ships as use these seas. 

The trade of all the Dutch American settle-^ 
ments was originally carried on by the West 
India company only. At present such ships as 
go upon that trade pay two and a half per cent, 
for their licences; the company, however, re- 
serves to itself the whole of what is carried on 
between Africa and the American islands. 

The Danes had likewise a West India company, 
though its object was far from extensive. It 
Was little more than the island of St. Thomas, an 
inconsiderable member of the Caribbees ; lately 

they 
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they have added to their possessions the island of 
Santa Cruz in the same cluster. These islands^ 
so long as they remained in the bands of the 
company^ were ill managed^ and nothing like 
the proper advantage was made pf them ; but 
the present king of Denmark^ inferior to none 
who ever sat upon that or any other throne, in 
love to his subjects, and a judicious zeal for pro- 
tnoting their welfare, has bought up that com^ 
pany 's stock, and laid the trade bpen. Since then> 
the old settlement at St. Thomas is very much 
improyed > it produces upwards of three thousand 
hogsheads of sugar at a thousand weight each, 
and others of the West Indian commodities in 
tolerable plenty ; and as for Santa Cruz, from a 
perfect desart a few years since, it is beginning 
to settle fast; .several persons from the English 
islands, and amongst them some of great wealth> 
have gone to settle there, and have received very 
great encouragement to do so. The air of thd 
place is extremely unhealthful, but this ill dis-^ 
position will probably continue no longer than 
the woods with which the island at present ' i$ 
almost wholly covered. These two nations, the 
Dutch and Danes, hardly deserve to be mentioned 
among the proprietors of America ; their posses^ 
sions there are comparatively nothing. But, ai 
they appear extremely worthy of the attention of 

these 
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tbese powers^ and as the share of the Dutch is 
worth to them at least six hundred thousand 
pounds sterling a year^ what must we think q( 
our possessions ? what attention do they npt de-^ 
serve from us ? and what may not he made of 
them by that attention ? 

There seems 'to be a remarkable providence in 
casting the parts, if I may use the expression^ of 
the several European nations who act upo^ the 
stage of America. The Spaniard, proud^ lazy, 
and magnificent, has an ample walk in which to 
expatiate ; a. soft climate to indulge his love of 
ease; aqd a profusion of gold ^nd silver jto pro^- 
cure him all those luxuries his pride demands, 
but which his laziness would refuse him. 

'Jliq Portuguese, naturally indigent at home> 
and enterprising rather than industrious abroad^, 
has gold and diamonds as the Spaniard has, 
wai^ them as he does, but. possesses them in a 
more useful though a less ostentatious manner. 

The English, of a reasoning disposition, 
thoughtful and cooL and men of business rather 
than of great industry, impatient of much fruit- 
less labour^ ahhori€nt c^coostraint, and tovers of a 
country life, have a lot which, indeed, produces 
neither gold nor silver ; but tiliey have a large tract 
of a line continent; a noble field for the exercise of 
agriculture, and sufficient to furnish their trade 

without 
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Mrithout laying them under great diflS<iultiesl'; 
Intoleritnt as they are of ttie most useful re-^ 
straints^ their commerce floiirishes from the free- 
dom eviery man has of pursuing it according to 
Ills own ideas^ and directing his life after his own 
fashion. 

The French, active, lively> enterprising, 
j^liahlci and politick, and though changing their 
pursuits always pursuing the present object with 
eagerness, are notwithstanding tractable and obe-> 
dient to rules and laws, which bridle these dispo-^^ 
sitions, and wind and turn them to proper 
courses^ This people have a country, where 
more is to be effected by managing the people 
than by cultivating the ground ; where a pedling 
commerce, that requires constant motion, flou- 
rishes more tljian agriculture or a ir^ular traflSck; 
where they have difficulties which keep them 
alert by struggling with them, and where their 
obedience to a wise government serves them for^ 
personal wisdom. In the islands, the whole is 
the work of their policy, and a right turn their^ 
government has tal^en. 

The Dutch have got a rock or -two on which 
to display the miracles of frugality and diligence 
( which are theirVirtues ), and on which they have> 
exerted these virtues, and shewn those miracles. 

PART 
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THE ENGLISH SETTLEMENTS. 



CHAPTER I. 



The division of the English West Indies— Description 
of Jamaica — Conquest of that island. 

The j&nglish coloaies are the fairest ojhjects of 
our attention in America; not only as they com- 
prehend a vast and delightful variety of climates^ 
situations^ natural products^ and improvements of 
art ; but as they contain^ though the dominions 
of one potentate^ and their inhabitants formed 
out of the people of one nation^ an almost equal 
variety of manner»> religions^ and ways of living. 
They have a most flourishing trade with their 
mother country, and they communicate widely 
with many foreign nations; for> besides the con* 
^tant and useful intercourse they hold with 
Africa, their ships are seen in the ports of Spain^ 
toi. II, F I^ortugal, 
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Portugal^ Italy> and even in the Levant ; nor are 
they excluded the American settlements of France^ 
Spain^ Portugal; and Holland. This, with their 
constant correspondence with each other and 
with their mother country, hurries about a lively 
circulation of trade, of which Great Britain is 
the heart and spring, from whence it takes its 
rise, and to whkh it all returns in the end. 

In sonve of the European settlements, we have 
seen the effects of a vast ambition supported by 
surprizing feats of a romantick courage mixed 
with an insatiable thirst of gold. In others, the 
regular product of a systematick policy temperin|^, 
and guiding an active industry. But in our own 
.colonies, we are to display the effects of liberty ; 
the work of a people guided by their own genius^ 
and following the directions of their own natural 
temper in a proper path. 

^I intend to consider the English colonies uq^ 
der two principal divisions; the first I allot to 
those islands which lie under the torrid zone be-- 
tween the tropick of Cancer and the Equinoctial 
line, in that part generally called the West In- 
dies. The second is to comprehend our posses- 
sions in the temperate zone on the continent of 
North America. The West India islands shall 
be considered, as they are amongst the Greater 
Antilles; the Windward^ or the Leeward islandi. 

Araong^ 
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Amongst the first we possess the Urge and noble 
island of Jamaica ; amongst the second we have 
Barbadoes; and in the third St. Christopher's^ 
Antigua^ Nevis^ Montserrat^ and Barbuda. As 
all these islands lie between the tropicks^ whatever 
is to be said of the air/winds^ meteors^ and natu- 
ral produce^ shall fall under one head^ as they are 
the same or nearly the same in all of them ; their 
produce for the market is nearly the same too; 
and therefore whatever is tp be said of the manu- 
facturing of thosCj shall come together^ after we 
have given a concise description of the state of 
each island separately. 

Jamaica lies between the 75th and 79th de^ 
grees of west longitude from London^ and is be- 
tween seventeen and nineteen degrees distant 
from the Equinoctial. It is in lengthy from east 
to west^ a hundred and forty English miles; in 
breadth about sixty; and of an oval form. This 
country is in a manner intersected with a ridge of 
lofty mountains^ rugged and rocky^ that are call- 
ed the blue mountains. On each side of the blue 
mountains are chains of lesser mountains graduaU 
ly lower. The greater mountains are little bet^ 
ter than so many rocks; where there is any earthy 
it is only a stubborn clay fit fur no sort of husr. 
bandry. The mountains are very steep^ and the 
rocks tumbled upon one another in a manner al- 

F S together 
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together stupendous; the effect o^f the frequent 
earthquakes which have shaken this island in all 
times. Yet, barren as these mountains are, they 
are all covered to the very top with a great variety 
of beautiful trees, flourishing in a perpetual 
spring; their roots penetrate the crannies of thfe 
rocks, and search out the moisture which is lodg- 
ed there by the rains that fall so frequently on 
these mountains, and the mists that almost per- 
petually brood upon them. These ' rocks too 
are the parents of a vast number of fine rivulets^, 
which tumble down their. sides in cataracts/ that 
form, amongst the rudeness of the rocks and pre- 
cipices and the shilling verdure of the trees, the 
most wildly-pleasing imagery imaginable. The 
face of this country is a good deal different from 
what is generally observed in other places. For 
as on one hand the mountains are very steep; so 
the plains between them are perfectly smooth and 
level. In these plains, the soil, augmented by 
the wash of the mountains for so many ages, is 
prodigiously fertile. None of our islands pro- 
duce so fine sugars. They formerly had here 
cacao in great perfection^ which delights in a 
rich ground. Their pastures after the rains are 
of a most beautiful verdure, and extraordinary 
fatness. They are called slivannas. On the. 
^hole, if this island were not troubled with great 

thunders 
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thunders and lightnings^ hurricanes^ and earths 
quakes; and^ if the air was not at once violently 
hot^ damp^ and extremely unwholesome in most 
puts^ the fertility and beauty of this country, 
would make it as desirable a situation for plea* 
sure^ as it is for the profits, which in spite of 
these disadvantages draw hither such a number 
of people. 

The river waters are many of them unwhole- 
some and taste of copper; but some springs there 
are of a better kind. In the plains are fgund se- 
veral salt fountains; and in the mountains^ not 
far from Spanish-town^ is a hot bath^ of extraor- 
dinary medicinal virtues. It relieves in the dry 
belly-ach^ one of the most terrible endemial dis- 
tempers of Jamaica^ and in various other com- 
plaints. 

This island came into our possession during 
the usurpation of Cromwell^ and by means of 
an armament which had another destination. 
Cromwell, notwithstanding the great abilities 
which enabled him to overturn the constitution 
and to trample upon the liberties of his country, 
was not sufficiently acquainted with foreign poli- 
ticks. This ignorance made bint connect himself 
closely with France, then rising into a dangerous 
grandeur, and to fight with great animosity the 
ahadovv which remained of the Spanish power, 

On 
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On such ideas he fitted out a formidable fteet, 
vrith a yiew to reduce the island of Hispaniola; 
and^ though he failed in this design/ Jamaica 
made amends not only for this failure, but almost 
for the ill policy which first drew him into hos- 
tilities with the Spaniards ; by which, however, 
he added this excellent country to' the British do* 
minions. 

There was nothing of the genius of Cromwell 
to be seen in the planning of this expedition. 
From the first to the last, all was wrong; all was 
a chain of little interested mismanagement^ and 
Iiad no air of the result of absolute power lodged 
in great hands. The fleet was ill victualled ; the 
troops ill provided with necessaries to support 
and encourage men badly chosen and worse 
armed. They embarked in great discontent. 
The generals were but little better satisfied, and 
had little more hopes^ than the soldiers. But 
the generals (for there were two in the command, 
Penn and Venables, one for the marine, the other 
for the land service) were men of no extraordi- 
nary talents. And if they had been men of the 
best capacity^ little was to be expected from two 
commanders not subordinate, and so differing 
in their ideas, and so envious of each other, as 
land and sea-oflScers generally are. But, to 
make this arrangement perfect in all respects, and 

to 
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to prove the a(i vantages arising from a divided 
comipaad^ thej added a aumber of commissiODefs 
as a check upou both. This tripartite general- 
shipj in the truest Dutch taste^ produced the ef- 
fects that mi^t be expected from it. The sol- 
diers differed with ihe generals, the generals dis- 
agreed with one another, and all quarrelled, with 
the commissioners. The place of their landing 
in Hispaniola was ill chosen, and the manner of 
it wretchedly contrived. The army had near 
forty miles to march before it could act; and the 
soldiers, without order, without heart, fainting 
and dying by the excessive heat of the climate 
and the want of necessary provisions, and dia- 
heartened yet more by the cowardice and diseoa- 
ifini of their officers, yielded an easy victory to aa 
handful of Spaniards. They retired jgnominiously 
and with great loss. 

But the principal commanders, a little recon- 
ciled by their misfortunes, and fearing to return 
to England without effect, very wisely turned 
their thoughts another way. They rej^olved to 
attempt Jamaica, before the inhabitants of that 
island could receive encouragement by the news 
of their defeat in Hispaniola. They knew that 
this island was in no good posture of defence; 
and they set themselves vigorously to avoid the 
mistakes, which proved so fatal in the former ex- 
pedition. 
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pedition. They severely punished the officers 
who had shewn an ill example by their cow* 
ardice; and they ordered, with respect to the 
soldiers, that, if any attempted to run away, the 
man nearest to him should shoot him. 

Fortified with these regulations> they landed 
in Jamaica, and laid seige to St. Jago de la Vega, 
now called Spanish-town, the capital of the 
island. The people, who were in no condition 
to oppose an army of ten thousand men and a 
strong naval force, would have surrendered im- 
mediately, if they had not been encouraged by 
the strange delays of our generals and their com- 
missioners. However at last the town with the 
whole island surrendered, but not until the inha* 
bitantshad secreted their most valuable effects in' 
the mountains. * 
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CHAP. 11. 

The settlement of Jamaica.— The failure of cacao.-— ' 
The Buccaneers. — The flourishing state of that 
uland — ^^Its decline in some respects. 

Aft£9. the Restoration^ the Spaniards ceded the 
island to our court, Cromwell had settled there 
some of the troops einplojed in its redaction; 
some loyalists^ uneasy at home, sought an asylum 
in this island; not a few planters from Barbadoes' 
were invited to Jamaica by the extraordinary 
fertility of the soil, and the otl)er advantages 
which it offered. These latter taught the former 
settlers the manner of raising the sugar cane, and 
making isugar ; for at first they had wholly ap- 
plied themselves to the raising' of cacao, as the 
Spaniards had done before them. It was happy 
for them that they fell into this new practice; 
for the cacao*groyes planted by the Spaniards 
began to fail, and the new plantations did not 
answer, as the negroes foretold they would not, 
because of the want of certain religious cerefbo- 
nies alwafys used by the Spaniards in planting 
thi^tn, at which none of the slaves were suffered 

to 
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to be present^ and to the use of which they at- 
tributed the prosperity of these plantations. 
Probably there were methods taken at that time^ 
that were covered by the veil of these religious 
ceremonies^ which are necessary to the well-being 
of that plant. However that be, the cacao has 
ney^r since equalled the reputktion of the Spa- 
nish, but gave way to the more profitable culti- 
vation of indigo and sugar. 

But what gave the greatest life to this new 
settlement and raised it at once to a surprising 
pitch of opulence, which it hardly equals e?en 
in our days, w^ the resort thither of those pirates 
called the Buccaneers. These men, who fought 
^ith the most desperate bravery, and spent their 
. plunder with the most stupid extravagance, were 
very welcome guests in Jamaica. They often 
brought two, three, and four hundred thousand 
pieces of eight at a time, which were immedi- 
ately squandered in all the ways of excessive 
gaming, wine, and women. Vast fortunes were, 
made, and the returns of treasure to England 
were prodigiously great. In the island they had 
by this means raised such funds, that, when the 
source of this wealth was stopped up by the sup- 
pression of the pirates, they were enabled to turn 
their industry into better channels. They in- 
creased, so fastj that it was computed that, in the 

beginning 
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beginnii^ of this century^ they had sixty thou-* 
sand whites^ and a hundred and twenty thousand 
negroes in this island. This calculation is cer* 
tainly too large. However/ the Jamaicans w6re 
undoubtedly very numerous until reduced by 
earthquakes (one of which entirely ruined Port 
Royat and killed a vast number of persons in all 
parts of the country) and by terrible epidemical 
4iseases^ whieh^ treading on the heels of the for*- 
mer calamities^ swept away vast multitudes: 
losses which have not been since sufficiently re- 
paired. At present the white inhabitants scarcely 
exceed twenty-five thousand souls; the blacks 
^re about ninety thousand; both much less nu- 
merous than formerly^ and witti a disproportion 
much greater on the side of the whites. 

It appears at present^ that Jamaica is rather 
upon the decline; a point this that deserves the 
most attentive consideration. A country which 
contains at least four millions of acres^ has a fer- 
tile soil^ an extensive sea-coast and many very 
fine harbours; for an island so circumstanced^ 
and at a time when the value of all its products 
at market is considerably risen ; for such a coun* 
try to fall short of its former numbers^ and not to^ 
iiave above three or four hundred thousand acres 
employed in any sort of culture^ shews clearly 
that something must be very wrong in the ma« 

nagemeat 
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nagement of its affairs ; and^ what shews it^even 
jet more clearly> land is so extravagantly dear in 
many of the other islands^ as to sell sometimes 
for one hundred pounds an acre and upwards; a* 
price that undoubtedly never would be paid^ if 
convenient land was to be had^ and prbper en- 
couragement given^ in Jamaica. Whether this 
be owing to publick or private faults I kndw not; 
but certain it is^ that^ wherever they are^ they 
deserve a speedy and effectual remedy from those 
in whose power it is to apply it, 
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CHAP. III. 

The products of Jamaica.—- Picmento. — Sugar. — Rum. 
— Molasses. — Cotton . — Ginger. — The logwood 
* trade— Disputes about it. — The contraband.*— :l^ve 
• trade. 

The natural products of Jamaica^ besides sugar; 
cacao^ and ginger^ are principally piementOj or^ as 
it is called^ allspice^ or Jamaica pepper. The 
tree which bears the piemento rises to the height 
of above thirty feet. It is straight^ of a mode- 
rate thickness^ and covered with a grey bark ex- 
tremely smooth and shining. It shoots out a 
vast number of branches upon all sides^ that bear 
a plentiful foliage of very large and beautiful 
leaves of a shining green^ in all things resembling 
the leaf of the bay tree. At the very ends of the 
twigs are formed bunches of flowers ; each stalk 
bearing a flower which bends back> and within 
which bend are to be discerned some stamina of 
a pale green colour; to these su<5ceeds a bunch 
of small crowned berries^ larger when ripe than 
juniper berries; at this season they change from 
their former green, and become blacky smooth, 

and 
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and shining; they are taken unripe from the 
free> and dried in the snn; in this case they as* 
sume a brown colour^ and have a mixed flavour 
of many kinds of spice^ whence it is called all* 
spice. But it is milder than the other spices, 
and is judged to be inferiour to none of them foic 
the service which it does to cold, watery, and 
languid stoma(ths. The trees grow mostly upon 
the mountains. 

Besides this, they have the wild cinnafnon-tree, 
whose bark is so serviceable in medicine; the 
Hianchfneel, a most beautiful tree to the eye, 
with the feirest apple in tiie world, and when 
rut down -aflfopding a very iine ornanierital' wood 
for the joiners ; but tbe apple, and the juice in 
every part of the tree, contain one of tlie worst 
poisons in nature. Here is the mahogany> tit 
suth genera;! use with our cabinet makers; the 
cabbage-tree, a tall plant, famous for a substance, 
looking and tasting like cabbage, growing oq 
the very top, and no less remarkable for the ex- 
treme hardness of its wood, which, when dry, is^ 
incorruptible, and hardly yields to ^ny tool ; the 
palma, from which is drawn a great deal of oil, 
much esteemed by the i^groes both in food and 
medicine; the white wood, which never breeds 
the worm in ^ips; the soap-tree, whose berries 
answer all piir poses of washing; the mangrove 

and 
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and olive bark^ useful to taaners ; the fustick and 
redwood to the dyers, and lately the logwood ; 
and their forests supply the apothecwy with 
guiuacum, salsapariUa, china, cassia, and tiuna* 
rinds; they have aloes too; and do not want the 
cochineal plant, though they know nothing of the 
art of managing it; nor perhaps is the climato 
suitable. The indigo plant was formerly mudh 
cultivated ; the cotton^tree is still so, imd they 
send home more of its wool than all the rest of 
our islai^s together. 

The whole product therefore of the itdand may 
be redueed to these heads. First, sugars, of 
which they exported in 1753 twenty thousand 
three hundred and fifteen hogsheads, some vastly 
great* even to a ton weiglrt, which cannot be 
worth less in England than 424,725/. sterling. 
Most of this goes to London and Bristol, and 
some part of it to North Americi^ in return for 
the beef,^ pork, cheese, corn, peas, staves, plank, 
pitoh, and tar, which they have from thence. 
2. Rum, of which they export about. 4Q00 
puncheons. The rum of this island is generally 
esiteemed the best, and is the most used in Eng- 
land. 3. Molasses, in which they make a great 
part of their returns for New England, where 
there are vast dist^illeries. All these are the pro- 
duce of t|ieir grand staple the sugar cane. 

4. Cotton^ 
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4. Cotton^ of which they send out 2000 ba^<} 
The itnii^o^ formerly much cultivatad^ is now 
incousiderable, but some cacao and coflfee are^ 
exported^ which latter is in no )^reat esteem; 
though it is said to be littje inferiour to that of 
Mooha^ provided it be kept for two or three 
years., With these they send home a considerable 
quantity of piemento, ginger, drugs for dyers 
and ap<rthecaries; sweetmeats^ and mahogany 
and manchineel plank. But some of the most 
considerable articles of their trade are with the 
Spanish continent of New Spain and Terra Fir- 
ma ; for in the former they cut great quantities* 
of logwobd, and both in the former and latter 
they drive a vast and profitable trade in negj^q^s, 
and all kinds of the 'same European goods, 
which are carried thither from Old Spain, by the 
flota. 

Both the logwood trade and this contraboad; 
have been the subject of much contention^ and 
the cause of a war between ours and the Spanish 
nation. The former we avow^ and we claim it 
as our right ; though, in the last treaty of peace, 
that point was far from being well settled. The 
latter we permit; because we tliink, and very 
Justly^ that if the Spaniards find themselves ag- 
grieved by any coiltraband trade, it lies upon 
them, and not upon us^ to put a stop tp it. 

Formerly 
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Formerly we cut logwood in the bay of Cam- 
peachy^ on the northern side of the peninsula 
of Jucatan. But the Spaniards have driven our 
people entirety from t hence ^ and built forts and 
. made settlements to prevent them from return- 
ing. Expelled from thenpe, the logwood cutters 
settled upon the gulph of Honduras^ on the 
southern side of the same peninsula^ where they. 
are in some sort established> and have a fort to 
protect them. ;They are an odd kind of people, 
composed mostly of vagabonds and fugitives 
from all parts of North America^ and their way 
of life is suitable. Thd^y live pretty much in a 
lawless manner^ though they elect one amongst 
them whom they call their king ; and to him 
they pay as much obedience as they think fit. 
The country they ate in is low> and extremely 
marshy; the air id prodigiously molested with 
muskettoes ; and the water dangeirous with alli- 
gators; yet a life of licentiousness^ a plenty of 
brandy> large gains, and a want of thought^ have 
perfectly reconciled them to the hardships of 
their employment andthe unwholesomeness of the 
climate. They go always well armed^ and are 
about one thousand five hundred men. 

In the dry season, when they cut the logwood^ 
they advance a considerable way into the coun* 
try, following the logwood, whiph runs amongst 

VOL. II. G the 
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the other trees of the forest, like the rein of s 
mineral in the earth. When the rains have 
overflowed tlte Mrhole country, they have marks 
l>y which they knovr where the logwood is de- 
posited. This is an heavy wood, and sinks in * 
the water. iFIowever, it is easily buoyed ap, and 
one diver can lift very large beams. These they 
carry by the favour of the land-floods into the 
river, to a place which is called the Barcadera* 
or Port, where they meet the ships that cpme 
upon this trade. 

In the year 1716, when the debate concerning 
this matter was reviv^,. the lords of trade rfeport- 
cd, thit before the year 1676 we had a number 
of people settled and carrying on this trade on 
the peninsula of Jucatan ; that we always con- 
sidered this as our right, and were supported iri 
it "by our kings; and that, this right was con-* 
firmed, if it had wanted any confirmation, by la 
clause of lUi possidetis in the ^ treaty of peace 
which was concluded with Spain and the court 
of London in 1676 ; and that we certainly were 
in full possession of those settlements and that 
trade, long before the time of that treaty ; and 
further, that the Spaniards themselves have inci- 
dentally drawn a great advantage from it, since 
the pirates, who were; formerly the most resolved 
and eSectus^l enemies they ever liad, were the 

more- 
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more easily restrained from their enterprises^ by 
having their minds diverted to this employment. 
Upon the whole> they concluded it ait affair very 
'well worth the attentionof the government^ ^s iik 
some years it engaged near six thousand ton of 
shipping; found employment for a number of 
seamen proportionable; consumed a good deal 
of our manufactures^ and was of considerable 
use in fabricating many others; and that the 
whole value of the returns were not less thao 
sixty thousand pounds sterling a year. Not« 
withstanding this/ our claim seems dropped, nor 
is it very clear how far it can be maint%ined^ to 
carry on a trade by violence' in a country, iu 
which we can hardly claim, according to the 
common ideas of right in America, any property; 
However this may be, the trade, though with 
many difficulties and discouragements, still con« 
tinues, and will probably continue whilst tha 
Spaniards are so weak upon that side of Mei^ico^ 
and while the coast contiiiues so disagreeablej. 
that none but desperate 'persons will Venture tQ 
reside^ there. The logwood trade is generally 
carried on by vessels from New Englandj New 
York and Pennsylvania, who takeup the good9 
they want in Jamaica. 

But there is a trade yet moje profitable carried 
on between this inland and the Spanish continent^ 

Q% especially 
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especially in time of war. Thi^ too has been 
the cause of much bickering between u^ &n4 the 
court of ^pain^ and it will yet be more difficult 
for them to put a stop to this trade than to the 
, former^ wbilst the Spaniards are so eager for iti 
whHst it is so profitable to the British merchantj 
and whilst tibe Spanish officers from the highest 
to the lowei;t shew so great a respect to presents 
properly made; The trade is carried on in this 
manner. The ship from Jamaica having takien 
in negroes and a proper sortment of goods there> 
proceeds in time of peace to a harbour called the 
Grout within Monkey-key^ about four miles from 
Portorbello. A person^ who understands Spa* 
ni^> is directly sent ashore to giVethe merchants 
of the town notice of the. arrival of the vessel; 
the same news is carried likewise with great 
speed to Panama; from whence the merchants 
set out disguised like peasants with their silver 
in jars covered with meal> to deceive the officers 
of the revenue. Here the ship remains grading 
frequently for five or six weeks together; The 
Spaniards usually tome on boards leave their mo^ 
Xiey, and take their negroes^ and their jgoods 
packed up in parcels fit for one man to carry^ 
after having been handsomely entertained on 
bosnrd, and receiving pifovisions sufficient for their 
journay hamewiirdw If tht whole cargo is not 

disposed 
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of hefe^ tbey beair off eastward to the Brew^ a 
harbour about five miles distant from Carthagena^ 
where they soon find a vent for the rest. There 
is no trade more profitable than this; for your 
payments are made in ready money^ and the 
goods sell higher tlian they would at any other 
market. It is not on this coast only> but every 
where upon the Spanish main^ that this trade is 
carried on; nor is it by the English only^, but the 
French from Hispaniola^ the Dutch from Cur 
rassou^ and even the Danes haye some share in 
it. When the Spanish guarda costas seize upon, 
pne of these vessels^ they mlEike no scruple of con^: 
fiscating the cargo^ and of treating the crew in 
9, manner little better than pirates. 

This commerce in time of peace^ and this with 
the prizes that are made in time of war^ pour 
into Jamaica an astonishing quantity of treasure ; 
-^eat fortunes are made in a manner instjantly^. 
whilst th.9 people appear to live in such a sti^te^ 
of luxury as 'm ^11 other places leads to beggary. 
Their equipages^ their cloaths^ their furniture^ 
j^heir tables^ all bear the tokens of the greatest 
wealth and profusion imaginable ; this obljiges all 
the treasure they receive to make but a v.ery short 
stay^ as all this treasure^ added to all l^e prodqctft. 
of the island itself^ is hardly more than sufficient 
to answer the calls of their, necessity an4. ^H^^^^^y 

on 
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on Europe and North America^ and their de^ 
msnd for slaves^ of -which this island is under 
the necessity of an annual recruit for it^ own 
use apd that of the Spanish trade^ of upwards 
of six thousand head^ and which stand them^ 
one with the other^ thirty pounds apiece^ and 
often more. 



CHAP. 
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CHAR IV- 

Port Royal.— The earthquake^ 1692.— Kingston.— St, 
Jago de la Vega, or Spanish Town-— Disputes about 
the removal of the seat of government. 

The whole island is divided into nineteen dis- 
tricts or parishes^ which send each of them two 
members to the ass^mbly^ and allow a eouipeteut 
maintenance to a minister. Porf Roj^al was an- 
_ciently the capital of the island ; it stood upon 
the very point of a long narrow neck ofland^ 
which^ towards the sea, formed part of the bor« 
dcr. of a very noble harbour of its' own name. 
In .this harbour above a thousand sail of the , 
largest sbips could anchor with the greatest con* 
venience and safety; and .the water was so deep 
at the key of Port Royal, that vessels of the 
greatest burden could lay their lyroadsides to the 
wharfs, and load and unldad at little ex pence or 
trouble. This conveniency weighed so much 
with the inhabitants, that they chose in this sj^ot 
to build their capital, though the place was an 
hot dry sand, which produced not one ^of the ne- 
cessaries of life^ no not even fresh water. How- 
ever, 
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ever^ this advantageous situation and the resort 
of the pirates soon made it a very considerable 
place. It contained two thousand houses :very 
handsomely built^ and which rented, as high as 
those in London. .It had a resort like a con- 
stant fair^ by the great concourse of people 
of business^ and g;rew to all this in about thirty 
years time ; for before^hat there was scarcely an 
house upon the place. In short, there were very 
few places in the worlds which^ for the size, 
could be compared to this town for trade, 
wealth, and an entire corruption of manners. 

It continued thus until the9thof June^ 16d2, 
when an earthquake, which shook the whole isjand 
to its foundations, overwhelmed this, city, and 
buried nine-tenths of it eight fathoni under water: 
This earthquake not only demolished this city, 
but made a terrible devastation all over the island^ 
and was followed by a contagious distemper, 
which was near giving the last hand to its ruin. 
Ever since it is remarked that the air is far more 
unwholsomethan formerly. This earthquake, one 
of the most dreadful that I think ever was known, 
is described in such lively colours in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions; and by persons who saw 
and had a large part in the terrours >nd losses of 
this calamity, that I shall say nothing of it, but 
refer thither ; as I am certain no man, from his 
* fancy. 
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fano^/ could asscimble a greater number of fmages 
of horrour^ thaa the nature of things taught the , 
persons who saw thera to bring togethei', and 
which are there related very natur.ally and 
pathetically. 

They rebuilt this city after the earthquake, 
but it was again destroyed. A terrible fire laid 
it in ashes about ten years after. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the extraordinary convenience of the 
harbour tempted them to rebuild it once more. 
But in the year 1722 a hurricane, one of the 
most terrible on' record, reduced^ it a third time 
toa; heap of rubbish. , Warned by these extra- . 
ordinary calamities, that seemed to taark out this 
place as a devoted spot, by an act of assembly 
they removed the custom house, and public 
offices from thence, and forbid .that any market 
should be held th^re for the future. The princi- 
pal inhabitants came to reside at the opposite side 
of the bay, at a* place which is called Kingston. 
The town is advantageously situated for fresh 
water, a^d all manner of accomniodations. The 
streets are of a commodious wideness, regularly 
drawn, and cutting each other at equal distances 
and right angles. It consists of upwards of one 
thousand houses, many of thera handaomely 
built, though lowj with porticoes, and every con- 
veniency for a comfortable habitation in that 

climate. 
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climate. The harbour was formerly in no good 
posture of defence; but by the care of thte late 
^governor Mr. Knowles^it is now strongly fortified. 
The river Cobre, a considerable^ but not navi-. 
gable stream^ falls into the sea not far from King- 
ston. Upon the banks of this river stands St. 
Jagode la Yega^ or Spanish-town; the seat of 
government^ and the place where the courts of 
justice are held^ and consequently the capital of 
Jamaica^ though inferiour in size and resort to 
Kingston. However^ this^ though a town iif less 
business^ has more gaiety. Here reside many 
persons of large fortunes, and who make a figure 
proportionable; the number of coaches kept 
* here is very great; here is a regular assembly ; 
and the residence of the governor and the prin- 
.cipal officers of the government, who have all 
very profitable places, conspire with the genius 
of the inhabitants, ostentatious and expensi;ve, to 
make it a very splendid and agreeable place. 
Mr. Knowles, the late governor, made an attempt 
to remove the seat of government from hence to 
Kingston^ for reasons which, it must be owned, 
have a very plausible-appearance ; for it would 
certainly facilitate the carrying oil of business> 
to have the courts of justice, and the seat of go- 
vernment as near as possible to the centre of com^ 
mercial affairs. But whether the consideration 

of 
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of a more healthful situation ; the division of 
the advantages, of great towns, with the several 
parts of the country, and the mischief that might 
arise from shaking the settled order oif things, 
and prejudicing the property of a great many 
private pe^le, can, weigh against the ad vantage* 
proposed by this removal, I will not undertake 
to determine. One thing appear^ I thinks very 
plainly in the contest which this regulation pro- 
duced ; that the opposition was, at least, as much 
to the governor as to the measure; and that great 
natural warmth of temper lipon alludes, inflam- 
ed and envenomed by a spirit of party which 
reigns in all our plantations, kindled a flame 
about this, which, if it had not happened, must 
have risen to the same height upon some other 
occasion, since there was a plenty of combustible 
materials ready upon all sides. 

The government of this island is,-- next to that 
of Ireland, the best in the king's gift. Tlie stand- 
ing salary is two thousand five hundred pounds a 
year. The assembly vote the governor as much 
more ; and this, with the other great profits of 
his office, make it in the whole little inferiour to , 
ten thousand pounds a year. But of the govern- 
ment I shall say little, until I speak'of the go- 
vernment of the rest of the plantations, to which 
this is in all respects alike. 

CHAR 
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CHAP. V. 

Barbadocs. — Us s.avagc condition "it the first plant- 
ing. — The hardships suffered by the planters. — The 
speedy increase of the isIand«-«-Its great wealth and . 
number, of inhabitants. — Its decline. — ^Present state 
of the island. 

The next island^ iii point of importaDce^ which 
yve possess in the West Indie^;^ but tl^e oldest in 
point of settlement, is Barbadoes. This is one^ 
and by no means the most contemptible one, 
amongst the Windward division of the Caribbee 

: islands. It is not distinctly known when this 
island was first discovered of settled ; but it was 
probably some time about the year 1 63ft. 

When the English first landed hcre^ they found 
the place the most savage and destitute that can 

, be well iniagined. It had not the least appearance 
of ever having been peopled even by savages. 
There was no kind of beasts of pasture or of 
prey, no fruit, no herb> nor root fit for support«- 
ing the life of man. Yet as the climate was 
good, and the soil appeared fertile, some gentle- 
men of small fortunes in England resolved to be- 
come 
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cpmfe adventurers thither. But the first planters 
had hot only the utter desolateness of the place, 
and the extreme want of provisions to struggle 
with/ but the trees were so large, of a wood so 
hard iand stubborn, and full of such great 
branches, that they proceeded in the cl^ariqg of 
the ground with a difficulty that must have 
wdrii down any brdinary patience. And even 
when they had toleraMy cleared some little spot, 
the first produce it yielded for their subsistence 
Wa« so small and ordinary, at the same time thai 
thair supplies from 'England were so slow and 
precarious, that nothing but the noblest courage, 
and a firmness which cannot receive too many 
praises, could have carried them through the dis« 
eduragements which they met in the noblest work 
in the world, the cultivating and peopling a de^ 
serted part of the globe. But by degrees things 
were mollified: ^ome of the trees yieldiedfustick for 
the dyers; cottoti and indigo agreed well with 
the sdiU tobacco, then becoming fashionable in 
England, answered tolerably; and the country 
began gradually to lay aside its savage disposi* 
tion and to submit to culture. 

These good appearances in America, and thfe 
storm which some time after began to gather ih 
England, encouraged many to go over; but still 
the colony received no sort of encouragement 

from 
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from the governiiienf> which at that time under- 
stood the advantage of colonies but little ; and 
which was besides much worse^ occupied in sow- 
ing those seeds of" bitterness^ ^which came after- 
wards so terribly to their own lips. The court 
took no other notice of this island than to grant 
it to a very unworthy and unfaithful favourite, 
the earl of Carlisle ; which, as may be judged, 
proved of no advantage to the settlement. - 

However, as this colony had the hardiest 
breeding, and the most laborious infancy of any 
of our settlements, so it was far stronger isw its. 
stamina, and grew with greater speed; and that 
to an height, which, if it were not proved be- 
yond any reasonable doubt, could scarcely be be- 
lieved. For in this small island, which is but 
twenty-'five miles in length, and in. breadth but 
fourteen, in little more than twelve years after its 
first settlement, that is, in 1650, it contained up-^ 
wards of £fty thousand whites of all siexes and 
ages, ^nd a much greater number of blacks and 
Indian slaves. The former of which slaves they 
bought; the latter they acquired by means not at 
all to their honour ; for they seized upon those 
unhappy men, without any pretence, in the neigh- 
bouring islands, and carried them into slavery. 
A practice, which has rendered the Caribbee In- 
dians irreconcileable to us ever since. 

' This 
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This small island, peopted by upwards of one 
hundred thousand souls, was not yet above half of 
it cultivated, nor was the industry of the inhabi- 
tants at a stand. A little before the period I have 
mentioned, they learned the method of making 
sugar; and this enlarging the sphere of their trade, 
thc^ grew prodigiously rich and numerous. 

About this time the government in England, 
which was then in the hands of Cromwell, con- 
fined the trade of Barbadoes to the mother 
country; before, it had been managed altogether 
by the Dutch, The rigour exercised' towards the 
royal party, obliged several gentlemen of very 
good families to settle in this island, which was 
far from being peopled like some other colonies^ 
by fugitives and persons desperate at home. 
After the Restoration it continued still to advance 
by very hasty strides. Not long after the Restora* 
tion, king Charles created thirteen baronets from 
the gentlemen of this island,. dome of whom were 
worth ten thousand pounds a year, and none so 
little as one tboi^sand. 

In 1676, which was the meridian of this settle- 
ment, their \yhites were computed to be still 
much about fifty thousand, but their negroe 
slaves were increased so as to be upwards of one 
hundred thousand of all kinds. They employed 
lour hundred sail of •ships, one with another of 

aa 
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an hundred and iifty tons, in their trade ; their 
annual exported produce in sugar^ indigd^ gin* 
ger^ cotton^ &c. amounted to upwards of three 
hundred and (ifty thousand pounds^ and their 
circulating cash at home was two hundred thou- 
sand. It is probable that Holland itselO or per- 
hA,ps even the best inhabited parts of China were 
never peopled to the same proportion, nor have 
they Istnd of tlie same dimensions, which pro;^ 
<3uces any thing like the same profits. But since 
that time the island has been much upon^ the de^- 
cline. The growth of the French sugar islands 
and the settlement of Antigua, St* Christopher's, 
Nevis, and Montserrat, ^as .well as the greater 
establishment in Jamaica, have drawn away from 
time to time a vast number of their people. A ' 
terrible contagion, said to be brought over by the 
troops from England, but more probably derived 
from the coast of Africa, attacked the island in 
^ the year 1692 ; it raged like a pestilence ; twenty 
have died in a day in their principal town ; and 
all. parts of the island sufiered in proportion. 
This sickness continued, with some abatements 
for several years, and left an ill disposition in the 
climate ever afterwards.' War raged at the same 
time with this distemper; and the Barbadians, 
who raised a good number of men,, lost many of 
them in fruitless expeditions against the French 

islands. 
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islands. The land too began not to yield quite to 
kindly as it formerly had done^ and in some places 
they wer^ obl.iged to manure it. All these cai^ses 
contributed to reduce the numbers and opulence 
of this celebrated island. But it is only in com^ 
parison of itself, that it may be considered in any 
other than the most flourishing condition even at 
this day ; for even now it contains twenty*five 
thousand whites^ Very near eighty thousand^ ne- 
groes, and it ships above twenty-five thousand 
hogsheads of sugar, to the value of three hun- 
dred thousand pounds, besides rum, molasses^ 
cotton, ginger, and aloes; an immense peopling 
and produce for a country not containing more 
than one hundred thousand acres of land. By 
the rise of sugars, the returns of this island are, 
little less than they were in its most flourishing 
times. 

This island can raise near five thousand men 
of its own militia, and it has generally a regiment 
of regular troops, though not very complete. It 
is fortified by nature all along the windward 
shore by the rocks and shoals, so as to be nearly 
two thirds utterly inaccessible. On the leeward 
side it has good harbours; but the whole coast 
is protected by a line of several miles in lengthy 
and several forts to defend it at the most mate- 
rial places. 

VOL, II, H They 
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They support their own establishment^ which 
i^ Very considerable^ with grei^ credit. Tke 
gdTernor's place is worth at least five thousand 
l>ounds a year^ and the rest of their officers have 
valuable appointments. They proyide very 
Handsomely for their clergy, who are of ihQ 
chureli of England^ which is the religion esta* 
Mishedbere^ as it is in the other islands. Here 
are very feW dissetiters. There i^ in general an 
appearance of something more of OTder and 
deeenc;^^ and of a settled people, than in any 
oihtt cttlony in the West Indies. Thoy have here 
a college, foundied and well endowed by the 
virtue abd libetdity of that great man colonel 
Christopher Codrington, who was a native of this 
island; and who for a great number of amiable 
and useful qualities both in publiek and private 
;life, for his courage and zeal for the good of 
his country, his humanity, his knowledge and 
lore of literature. Was far the richest produc- 
tion and most shining ornament this island ever 
had. 

Tliis college does not so fiilly answer the in- 
tentions of the excellent founder, as it might do. 
|f the fund Was applied to the education of a 
ntmatber of catechi^ts for the instruction of the 
negroes, ^ some of them of their own colour, it 
would be a vast publiek advantage, besides the 
X'- ,_ charity. 
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charity^ or perhaps^ the indispensable duty of 
some such work. 

This college is in Bridge-town the capital of 
this island^ which^ before the late fire^ contained 
about twelve hundred houses^ very handsomely 
built^ and inhabited by a numerous and wealthy 
people. The country of Barbadoes has a most 
beautiful appearance^ swelling here* and there 
into gentle hills ; shining by the cultivation of 
every part, by the verdure of the sugar canes, the 
gloom and fragrance of the number of orange> 
lemon, lime, apd citron trees, the guavas, papasj 
aloes, and a vast multitude of other elegant and 
useful plants, that rise intermixed with the 
houses of the gentlemen which are sown thickly 
on every .part of the island. Even the negroes 
huts, though mean, coutribute to the beauty of 
the country ; for they shade them with plaintain 
trees, which give their villages the appearance of 
so many beautiful groves. In short, there is no 
place in the West Indies comparable to Barba- 
does, in point of numbers of people, cultivation 
of the soil, and those elegancies and conveniences 
which result from both. 
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St. 'Christopher, Antigua, Nevis, Montserrat ; their 
presejit conditioa and force. 

The island of St. Christopher 'sk is the ehief of those 
wliich we possess amongst the Leeward islands. 
It was first settled by the French and English in 
the year 1626^ but after various fortunes it was 
entirely ceded to us by the treaty of Utrecht. 
This island is about seventy-five miles in com- 
pass. The circuit of Antigua is but little infe- 
rior. Nevis and Montserrat are the smallest of 
the four, not exceeding for either of them about 
eighteen or twenty miles in circumference. 
The soil in all these islands is pretty much alike; 
light and sandy^ but notwithstanding^ fertile in a 
high degree. Antigua has no rivulets of fresh 
water, and but very few springs; this made it be 
deemed uninhabitable for a long time ; but now 
they saye the rains in ponds and cisterns with 
great care, and they are rarely in great distress 
for water. In a word, this island, which we for- 
merly thought useless, has got the start of all 
the Leeward islands, increasing every day in it§ 

produce 
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produce and inhabitants both freemen and slaves. 
It has one of the best harbours in the West In- 
dies; on it stands the principal town called St. 
John% which is large and wealthy. 

The island of St. Christopher's is not so much 
on the increase. Neither that nor any of the 
Leeward islands yields any commodity of eon- 
sequence but what is derived from the cane^ ex- 
cept Montserrat, which exports some mdigo^ but 
of a very inferiour kind. 

It is judged that the island of St. Christopher's 
contains about seven thousand whites and twenty 
thousand negroes; that Antigua has also about 
seven thousand of the former colour and thirty 
thousand blacks; and that Nevi« aiid Montserrat 
may have each about five thousand Europeans^ 
who^are the masters of ten or twelve thousand 
African slaves. So that the whole of the Lee- 
ward islands may be reckoned without exaggera** 
tion to maintain about twenty thousand English^ 
of whom every single man gives bread to several 
in England^ which is efiected by the labour of 
near seventy thousand negroies, Of the island of 
Barbuda I say little^ because it has no direct 
trade with England. It i^ employed in hus-^ 
bandry^ and raising fresh provisions. for the use 
of the neighbouring colonies. It is the property 
of the Codringtoa family. 

These 
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These islands are under the management of on* 
l^vemor^ who has the title of captain general 
and governor in chief of all the Caribbee islands 
from Guadaloupe to Porto Rico. His post is 
worth about three thousand fiye hundred pounds 
a year. Under him each island has its particular 
deputy governor at a salary of two hundred 
pounds a year^ and its separate^ independent 
legislative of a council and an assembly of the 
representatives. 
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CHAP, VII. 

Climate of the Wejt Indies. — ^The rains and winds. — 
Hurricanes. — ^Their prognostics. — Produce of the 
West Indies. — Sugar. — The manner of manufac- 
turing it. — ^Planters in the West Indies. — ^Thcir 
way of life ^d management of their afiairs.-*-The 
Negroes. 

The climate in all our West India idands is 
nearly iiie same^ allowing for those accidental 
differences whicli the several situatioos aod quali- 
ties of th^ lands themselves produce. As they 
lie within the tropick^ and that the sun goes quite 
over their beads^ passing beyond them to tlie 
norths and never retires further from any of them 
than about 30 degrees to ihe Souths they are 
continually subjected to the extreme of aa heat^ 
which would be iptolerable if the trade wind, 
rising gradually as the sun galiiers strength/ did 
not blow in upon them from the sea, and xefresli 
the air in such a manner as to enable them to at- 
tend their concerns even under the meridian sun. 
On the other hand, as the night advances, a 
breeze begins to be perceived, which blows 

smartly 
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smartly from the land, as it were from its centra^ 
towards the sea, to all points of the compass at 
once, ' ' ^ 

By the same remarkable providence in the 
disposing of things it is, that, when the sun has 
mi^de a great progress towards the tropick of Can* 
cer and becomes in a manner yertical, he draws 
^fter him such a vast body of clouds as shield 
them from his direct beams; and dissolving^'into 
rain, cool the air and refresh the country, thirsty 
with th^ long drought, which commonly reigns 
from the beginning of January to tbe latter end 
of May. 

The rains in the Welt Indies are by no means 
the thii^ they are wi^th us» Our heaviest rains 
are but dews comparatively. They are rather 
floods of water poured from the clouds with a 
prodigious impetuosity; the rivers rise in a mo-^ 
ment; new rivers and lakes lire formed, and in a 
short time all the Jow country is under water. 
Hence it is, that the rivers which have thetc 
source within the tropicks swell and overflow their 
banks at a certam season; and so mistaken were 
the ancients in their idea of the torrid zoncj 
which they imagined to be dried and scorched up 
with a continual and fervent heat, and to be fojf 
that reason uninhabitable; when in reality some 
pf the largest riyers in the world have their course 

witbiq 
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^thin its limits^ and the moisture is one of the 
greatest incoDveDiences of the climate in several 
places. 

The rains make the only distinction of seasont 
in the West Indies; the trees are green the 
whole year round; they have no cold, no frosts^ 
no snows^ and but rarely some hail ; the storms 
of hail are however very violent when they hap-t 
pen^ and the hailstones very great and heavy. 
Whether it be owing to this moisture alone» 
which alone does not seem to be a sufficient 
cause^ or to a greater quantity of a sulphureous 
acid^ which predominates in the air in this coun- 
try^ metals of all kinds that are subject to the ac«- 
tion of such causes rust and canker in a very short 
time; and this cause^ perhaps as mtich as the 
heat itself^ contributes to make the climate of the 
West Indies unfriendly and unpleasant to an Eu^ 
ropean constitution. 

It is in the rainy season (principally in the 
month of August^ more rarely in July and Sep-* 
tember) that they are assaulted by hurricanes; 
the most terrible calamity to which they are sub* 
ject from the climate; this destroys at a stroke 
the labours of many years^ and prostrates the 
most exalted hopes of the planter, and often just 
at the! moment when he thinks himself out of the 
reach of fortune. It is ^ sudden and violent 

stpriQ 
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stortp of wiiid^ rain:, tbuader^ and lightning, at<* 
. tended with a furious swelling of the seas andsome- 
times with an earthquake ; in short, with every cir- 
cuiQstance which the elements can assemble tiiat 
is terrible and destructive. Firsts they see as 
tlie prelude to the ensuing havock whole fields 
of sugar caneg whirled into the air^ and scattered 
over the face of the country. The strongest 
trees of the forest are torn up by the roots, and 
driven about like stubble ; their windmills are 
jfwept away in a moment ; their works, the fix- 
tures, the ponderous copper boilers, and stills of 
several hundred weight, are wrenched from th^ 
ground, and battered to pieces : their houses are 
no protection, the roofs are torn ofi* at one blast ; 
whilst tJtie rain, which in an hour rises five feet^ 
rushes in upon them with an irresistible vio* 
lence. 

There are signs, which the Indmns of these 
islands taught our planters, by which they can 
prognosticate the ap^prosich of an hurricane* 
The hurricane comes cm either in the quarters^ 
or at the full change of the moon. If it comes 
at the full moon, when you are at the change ob-* 
serve ihese signs. That day you will see the dcy 
very turbulent; you will observe the suo more 
red thai) at other times; you will perceive a dead 
calm^ and the hills clear of all those clouds and 

mists 
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mists ivhich usually hover about Hhexsk* In the 
ciefts of the earth, and in the wells, you bear a 
hollow ruoibling sound like the rushing ot a 
great wind. At night the, stars seem ittuc]| 
larger than usual, and surrounded with a sort of 
burs ; (he north-west sky has a black and meaac-* 
ing look: the sea emiltsa strong smell,, and rises 
into Vast waves, oilen without any wind; the 
wind itself now forsakes its usual steady easterly 
stream, and shifts about to the west; from 
whence it sometimes blows with intermisstons 
violently and irregularly for about two hours at 
a time. You have' the same signs at the fall of 
the moon ; the moon herself is surrounded ' ^itll 
a great bur, and sometimes the sun has the same 
appearance. These prognosticks were tau^ by 
the Indians; and in general one may observe^ 
that ignorant country people and barbarous na- 
tions are better observers of times and seasons, 
and draw better rules from them, than more dvi«* 
iised and reasoning people; for they rely more 
upon experience than theories, Ihey are more 
careful of traditionary observations, and living 
more in the open air at all times, and not so oc^ 
eupied but they have leisure to observe every 
change, though minute, in that element, they 
come to have great treasures of useful matter, 
though, as it might be expected, mixed with 

many 
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many superstitious and idle notions as to the 
-causes. These make their obserrations to be 
rejected ad chimerical in the gross by many 
literati^ who are not near so nice and circum* 
spect as they ought to be in distinguishing what 
this sort of people may be very competent 
judges of^ and what not. 

The grand staple commodity of the West In^ 
. dies is sugar ; this commodity was not at all 
known to the Greeks and Romans^ though it 
was made in China in very early times, from 
whence we had the first knowledge of it; but 
the Portuguese were the first who cultivated it 
in America, and brought it into request as one 
of the materials of a very universal luxury in 
Europe. It is not settled whether the cane from 
which this substance is extracted be a native of 
America, or brought thither by the Portuguese 
from India and the coast of Africa; but, how* 
ever the matter may be^ in the beginning they 
made the most, as they still do>^ the best sugars, 
which come to market in this part of the world. 
The sugar cane grows (o the height of between 
six and eight feet, full of joints, about four or 
five inches asunder; the colour of the body of 
the cane is yellowish, and the top, where it 
shoots into leaves, of a vivid green ; the coat is 
pretty hard, *nd within coiitain^ a^ spungy sub^ 

sts^nca 
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stance full of a juice, the most lireljj degant^ 
and least cloying sweet in nature; and wbitib, 
sucked raw^ has proved extremely nutritive and 
wholesome. 

They are cultivated in this manner. In the 
month of August^ that is, in the rainy part of 
the year^ after the ground is cleared and well 
hoed, they lay a piece of six or seven joints of 
the cane, flat in a channel made for it, above half 
a foot deep; this they cover with the earth, and 
so plant the whole field in lines regularly dis- 
posed and at proper distances. In a short time 
a young cane shoots out frdm every joint of the 
stock which was interred ; and grows in twelve 
days to be a pretty tall and vigorous plant; but 
it is not until after sixteen months, or there*, 
abouts, that the canes are here fit to answer the 
V purposes of the planter, « though they may remain 
a few months after without any considerable pre* 
judice to him. The longer they remain in the 
ground after they are come to maturity, the less 
juice they afibrd ; but this is somewhat compen* 
sated by the superior richness of the j nice. That 
no time may be lost, they generally divide their 
cane grounds into three parts. One is of stand- 
ing canes, and to be cut that season ; the se- 
cond is of new planted canes; and the third h 
fallow, ready to receive a fresh supply. In some 

places 
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places tbey make second and third cuttings from 
the same root. The tops of the canes^ and the 
leaves which grow upon the joints^ make very 
good provender for their cattle^ and the refuse of 
the cane after grinding serves for fire ; so that no 
jpart of this excellent plant is without its use. 

The canes are cut with a billet^ and carried 

in bundles to the mill/ which is now generally a 

windmiU; it turns three great cylinders or 

rollers plated with iron set perpendicularly and 

cogged so as to be all moved by the middle roller. 

Between these the canes are bruised to pieces^ 

and the juice runs through an hole into a vat which 

is placed under the rollers to receive it; from 

hence it is carried through a pipe into a great 

reservoir, in which^, however^ for fear of turning 

sour^ it is not suffered to rest long; but is con* 

veyedout of that by other pipes intp the boiling 

house> where it is received by a large cauldron ; 

here it remains^ uqtil the scum^ which constantly 

arises during the boilings is all taken , off; frota 

this^ it is passed successively into five or six more 

boileri»; gradually diminishing in their size, and 

treated rn^he same manner. In the last of these 

it becomes of a very thick clammy consistence ; 

but mere boiling is incapable of carrying it fur«- 

ther: to advance the operation, they pour in a 

small quantity of lime-water; the immediate 

effect 
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effect of this alien mixture is to raise up the 
liquor in a Tery Tehement fermentation ; hot, i<y 
prevent it from running over^ a bit of butter no 
larger than a nut is thrown in, upon which the 
furjT of the fermentation immMiately subsides; a 
Tessel of two or three hundred gallons requires no 
greater force to quiet it It is now taken out ana 
placed into a cooler, where it dries^ granulates, 
and becomes fit to be put into the pots, which is 
the last part of the operation. 

The pots are conical^ or of a sugar loaf fashion; 
open at the point, which must be considered as 
their bottom; here a strainer is put across. In 
these pots the sugar purges itself of its remaining 
impurity ; the molasses or treacly part disentan-* 
gles itself from the rest ; precipitates and runs 
out of the aperture at the bottom; it is qow in 
the condition called muscovado sugar, of a yel- 
lowish brown colour, and thus it is generally put 
into the hogshead and shipped off. 

But when they have a mind to refine it yet fur- 
ther, and leave no remains at all of the molasse^, 
they cover the pots I have just mentioned with a 
sort of white clay, like that used for tobacco pipes, 
diluted with water ; this penetrates the sugar, 
unites with the molasses, and with them runs off, 
leaving the sugar of a whitish colour, but whitest 
at top. This is called clayed sugar; the opera- . 

tion 
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lion is sometimes repeated once or i^ce more^ 
and the sugar every time diminishing in quantity 
g&iiis considerably in value ; but ^till is called 
clayed sugar. Further than this they do not go 
in the plantations, ^cause an heavy duty of six- 
teen shillings per hundred weight is laid upon all 
sugars refined there ; it is therefore not to my 
purpose to carry the account any further. 

Of the molasses rum is made, in a manner that 
needs no description, since it diifers in nothing 
from the manner of distilling any other spirit. 
From the scummings of the sugar, a meaner 
spirit is procured. Rum finds its market in 
, North America ( where it is consumed by the En- 
glish inhabitants^ or employed in the Indian 
trade^ or distributed from thence to the fishery 
of Newfoundland, and the African commerce) ; 
besides what comes to England and Ireland. 
However, a very great quantity of molasses is 
taken off raw and carried to New England to be 
distilled there. 

, They compute that^ when things are well 
managed, the rum and molasses pay the charges 
of the plantation, and the sugars are clear gain. 
However, by the particulars we have seen, and 
by others which we may easily imagine, the ex* 
pences of a plantatu)n in. the West-Indies are 
very great, and the profits at the first view pte- 

carioun; 
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Various;! for the chargeable articles of the wiiid- 
tnill, the boilings cooling, and distilling houses^ 
and the buying, and subsisting a suitable number 
of slaves and cattle, will not suffer any man to 
begin a sugar plantation of any consequence^ not' 
to mention the purchase of the land, which is 
very high, under a capital of at least five thou- 
sand pounds. Neither is the life of a planter k 
life of idleness and luxury; at all times he must 
keep a watchful eye upon his overseers^ and evea 
oversee himself occasionally » But at the boiling 
seasonal if he is properly attentive to ^lis affairsv 
no way of life can be more laborious, and more 
dangerous to the health; from a constant attend- 
ance day and night in the extreme united heats 
of the climate and so many fierce furnaces; add 
to this the losses by hurricanes, earthquakes^ and 
bad seasons; and then consider^ when the sugars 
are in the cask, that he quits the hazard of a 
planter, to engage inihh hazards of a merchant, 
and ships his produce at his owa risk. The sum 
of all might make one believe^ that it could never 
answer td engage in this business; but, notwith-* 
standing all this, there are no parts of the world, 
in which great estates are niade in so short a time 
as in the West Indies. The produce of a few 
good seasons will provide agaiivst the ill effecte 
of the worst; as the planter is sure of a speedy 
VOL. II. i and 
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afid profitable market for his produce^ v^faicb has 
axeadier sale than perhaps anj other commodity 
in the world. 

Large plantations are generally under the care 
of a manager or chief overse^r^ who has com-* 
monly a salary of a hundred and fifty pounds a 
year> with overseers under him in proportion ta 
the greatness of the plantation^ one to about 
thirty negroes/and at the rate of about forty 
pounds. Such plantations too have a surgeon 
at a fixed salary employed to take care of the 
negroes which belong to it. But the course 
which is the least troublesome to the owner of 
the estate is^ to let the land^ with all the works 
and the stock of cattle and slayes, to a tenant/ 
who gives security for the payment of the rent 
and the keeping up repairs and the stock. The 
estate is generally estimated to such a tenant at 
half the neat produce of the best years. Such 
tenants^ if industrious and frugal men^ soon make 
good estates for themselves. 

The negroes in the plantations are subsisted 
at a very easy rate. This is generally by alloting 
to each family of them a small {Portion of land^ 
and allowing them two days in the week, Satur- 
day and Sunday, to cultivate it ; some are sub<* 
sisted in this manner, but others find their ne- 
groes then^selves with a certain portion of Guinea 

or 
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Dt Indian corn> and to some a salt hei'rihg^ or a 
small quantity of bacon or salt pork a day. All 
the rest of the charge consists in a cap^ a shirty a 
pair of breeches^ stockings^ and shoes; the whole 
not exceeding forty shillings a year. 

To particularise the commodities proper for 
the West India market, would be to enumerate 
all the necessaries^ conveniences^ and luxuries 
of life ; for they have nothing of their own but 
the commodities I have already mentioned^ 
Traders there make a very large profit upon all 
they sell; and all kind of handicraftsmen^ especi- 
ally carpenters^ bricklayers^ and braziers^ |^et^ 
very great encouragement. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Observations on the settlement of the West Indiesr.-^ 
Advantages there for tempers prejudicial at home.— ^ 
Bad tempers not always noxious in every sense. 

The disposition to industry has a variety i»£ 
characters^ and is by no means constantly of the 
same colour. Some acquiesce in a moderate la^ 
hour through the whole of their lives/ attended 
with no risk either to their persons or their gaim; 
such sort of people^ who form- the best citizens iq 
general, are fit to stay at home. Others, full as 
remote from an indolent disposition, are of quite 
a different character. These are fiery, restless 
tenipers, willing to undertake the severest labour, 
provided it promises but a short continuance, 
who love risk and hazard, whese schemes are al- 
ways vast, ,and who put no medium' between 
being great and being undone. Characters of 
this sort, especially when they happen in low and 
middling life, are often dangerous members in a 
regular and settled community. But the . West 
Indies open a fair and ample field to encourage 
persons of such a disposition; and it may be 

reckoned 
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feckone4 oiie very great benefit of our possessions 
in that part of the world/ that, besides the vast 
quantities of our fabricks which they consume^ 
pur seamen that they employ, and our revenues 
^ that they support, they are a vent to carry off 
such spirits, whom they keep occupied grcfatly 
to the publick benefit. Our dominions are so cir* 
cumstanced,' and afford such a variet}', that all 
dispositions to business, of what kind soever, 
may have exercise without pressing upon one 
anothei;. It is besides a great happiness, that 
unfortunate men, whom unavoidable accidents, 
the frowns of the world, or the cruelty of credi- . 
tors, would have rendered miserable to them- 
selves, and useless to the public^ niay find a 
sort of asylum^ where at last they often succeed 
so well, as to have reason to bless those acci- 
dents, which drove them from their country 
poor, deserted, and despised, to return them to it 
in opulence and credit. Of such axhange every 
one can produce many instances of his own 
knowledge; as whoever looks about him cannot 
fail to see a great number of persons, who, hav-* 
ing taken wrong steps in the beginning of their 
lives, have established such a character of weak* 
pel[s, and imprudence, as prevents tlieqa ever 
Jlifter from being trusted or employed, wherever 
they are at all known, althqugh their characters 
^ - ' should 
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Ehduld be altogether changed and the passions 
quite subsided which gave occasion to their 
errors. Such persons become^ first, indigent^ 
then desperate, and at last, abandoned ; but when 
they have an opportunity of gging where this 
prejudice does pot operate against them, they set 
up as new njen. With the advantage of an J5X- 
perience acquired by tljeir mistakes, they are free^ 
ifrom the ill reputation which attended them ; and 
they prove of vasjt service to their country, to 
which they could be of po advantage whilst they 
regained in it. There are persons too, far more 
blameable than either of the former sorts, who, 
having erred without proper caution in points of 
morality, are deservedly regarded with distrust 
and abhorrence, thopgh they may be at bottom 
far from being utterly abandoned ; and are stilly 
excepting their charaoter, the ^tuff proper for 
making very good men of the world. 

These are the several sorts of people, who, witl^ 
very few exceptions, have settled the West Indies, 
and North America in a good nieasure. And 
thus have we drawn from the rashness t>f hot and, 
visionary men; the imprudence of youth; the 
corruption of bad morals; and even from the 
wretchedness and misery of persons destitute and 
undone; the great source of our wealth, our 
strength, and our power. And, though, this 

was 
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mM» neither the effect of otir wisdom^ nor the con^ 
Miqueiice of our foresight; yet^ having bappenod^ 
it may tend to give us more wisdom «nd a bettor 
foresight; for it will undoubtedly be a rtandti^ 
monitor to us> h,ow much we ought to cbexisfa the 
colonies we have already established, by every eii^ 
couragement in oujr power, and by every reasoa-* 
able indulgence; and it will be an additional 
spur to make us active in the acquisition of new 
ones: since experience has taught us, that, as 
there is no soil or climate which will not shew 
itself grateful to culture, so that there is no dis- 
position, no character in mankind, which may 
not be turned with dexterous management to the 
publick advantage. Those rulers, who make 
complaints of the temper of their people in al- 
most any respect, ought rather to lament their 
own want of genius, which blinds them to the 
use of an instrument purposely put into their 
hands by Providence, for effecting perhaps the 
greatest things. There are humours in the body, 
which, contained, may be noxious to it, yet 
which, sent abroad, are the proper materials for 
generating new bodies. Providence, and a great 
minister who should imitate - Providence, often 
gain their ends by means that seem most con- 
trary to them; for earthquakes, and hurricanes, 
8,qd floods^ are as necessary to the well-being of 

things. 
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^ things^ as calm and sun-shine ; life and beauty are 
drawn from death and corruption ; and the most 
efficacious medicines are found united with the 
most deadly poisons. This^ as it is well known, is 
the order of nature^ and perhaps it might not un- 
wisely be considered as an example for govern^* 
ment. 



CHAR 
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CHAP. IX. 

Obseryations on taxing the colonies. — On an expensiy^ 
establishment there. — Objectiops^ answered. 

Though we have clrawn such great advantages 
from our possessions in the West Indies, and are^ 
even jin our present way of acting, likely to con^^ 
tinye to draw still more; and though we have 
pot wholly neglected the culture of that usefeil 
province; yet some will think there ai^ some 
things yet left trndonc;, some things in which our 
neighbours have set us a laudable example^ and 
sopie others which the inconveniences we have 
felt from the want of them demonstrate to be 
necessary to ourselves. But it is not my pur* 
pose to handle this subject in its full extent- 
since it is the wisdom and power of the legisla- 
ture^ and not the unauthorised speculations of ^ 
private man, which can effect any thing useful 
in this \yay. A West Indian, who is naturally 
warm in his tenqper, and not too servilely obe- 
dient to the rule? of the bienseance, might iBnd 
fojae faults in our proceedings here, and would 

perhaps 
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perhaps reason ia a manner not unlike the fol* 
lowing. 

^' One would think, ftom some instances, 
that, at the distance we are placed from the seat 
of authority, we were too remote to enjoy its 
protection, but not to feel its weight. Innume- 
rable are the grievances which have oppressed 
us from our infancy, and which contribute to 
bring on us a premature old age. Not one of 
the least evils under which our plantations in the 
West Indies groan, is the support of an expen- 
sive civil establishment, suited rather to an esta- 
blished and independent country in the plenitude 
of wealth and power, than to newly settled co- 
lonies, to which nobody thinks himself to belong 
as to his country, and which struggle with a 
total want of almost all the necessaries and con* 
vemenees of life. The building and maintaining 
of the publick works and fortifications^ is a weight 
to which we are totally unequal, and the laying 
of which upon our shoulders is directly contrary 
to the very purpose for which you cultivate the 
colonies ; for, though the produce of these colo- 
nies is in general to be considered as a luxury ^r 
yet is it ofHhe greatest value to you ; firsts as it 
iiUpplies you with things, which, if not from us, 
you must certainly take from foreign nations. 
Even in this view the colonies arc extremely use- 
^ ful. 
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fol. But there is another^ and a much more ad^ 
Yantageous light in which you may view them ;^ 
you may consider them as they supply you with 
a commodity which you export to other countries^ 
and which helps to hring the balance of trade in 
your fiiTOur. 

' The whole secret of managing a foreign mar- 
ket is contained in two words^ to have the com- 
modity o^a good kind^ and to sell it cheap ; and 
the whole dpmestick policy of trade consists in 
contriving to answer these two ends^ and prin* 
cipally the latter. Now, by what magick can we 
effect to sell as cheap as the French at any foreign 
market^ when our planters pay four and a half 
per cent, duty upon all the sugars, which they 
ship pff in America, and this after having had 
the same commodity in effect heavily taxed be- 
fore by the poll on the negroes which work it, 
and by other impositions, which the planters en- 
dure according to the exigencies of the govern- 
ment ? when the French planter pays a very in- 
significant poll-tax at worst, and not one per cent, 
duty upon all the sugars he exports ; when he 
buys his negroes at an easier rate than we can 
do ; when he is more favoured upon every oc- 
casion, and is besides of a temper more indus- 
trious and frugal, than is found in our people, 
jPesid^s this, upon saddep emergencies, we run 

very 
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very much in debt ; the island of Barbadoes at 
one stroke expended thirty thousand pounds upon 
a fortification^ to say nothing of ifhat this and 
Tvhat other islands have done in the saoie waf 
and upon similar occasions ? We are in reality, 
only your factors; you in England ought to con-r 
sider yourselves as the merchants i^ho should be 
at the whole expence^ and should willingly abide 
by whatsoever loss accrues ; since the profits are 
all your own^ and since in the end^ by the course 
of trade^ the loss toOj, let you take what shifting 
measures you please to avoid it^ and to cheat 
yourselves with appearances. It is if'easonable 
that you should lay what duty you please upon 
what is consumed amongst yourselves^ because 
you govern that market as yoU please ; but what 
you charge, or suffer to be charged, qn the islands^ 
is only the price of your own gopdji inhaqced so 
much at the foreign market ; ther? you have no 
exclusive privilege, and there you are sure to 
suffer. If that duty which, is Is^id iq England 
upon the produce of our islands, or even half of 
it, were expended^ as in reason it ought, for the 
support of our establishment, we might well be 
freed from the heavy burdens which we bearj^ 
and consequently might be somewhat upon a par 
with our neighbours. In our present conditional 
we not only pay very amp^e salaries to our gOr 
» vcrnors^. 
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ternors," but tbey are besides suffered to make the 
most tbef can^ by managemeat^ of our weakness^ 
to cheat us idto voluntary gratuities^ which wc5 
have given often without a due consideration of 
our circumstances. This cui^tom prompts our 
governors to us^ a thousand arts/ equally unbe-^ 
coming their character and prejudicial to the 
provinces they govern. It is this which induces 
them to foment those divisions which tear us to 
pieces t and which prevent us from attending 
seriously and entirely to what will best advance 
the prosperity of our settlements. 

It were a tedious and disagreeable itiskj to 
run through all the mischiefs, of which that one 
errour of sending a governor to make the most he 
can of us is the fruitful source. The governor, 
I allow, ought to have every where a certain, 
reasonable, and even a genteel salary ; but then, 
when he has this, he ought not to be in a con- 
dition to hope for any thing further, and ought 
to consider nothing but how he may best perform 
the duty of his office. 

But I hear it objected, that we are already ex- ' 
tremely chargeable to England, who sends her 
troops to protect us, und her fleets to cover our^ 
trade, at a very great expence, for which we 
ought to be contented, and even thankful ; and 
that it is unreasonable to expect she should bear 

every 
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pvery part of oar burden^ loaded as she i^ witk 
the weight of a vast natienal debt> al|d a most 
expensive establishment of her own. But to thi» 
my answer is shorty plain^ and practical. .The 
French do all this. They send armies and fleets 
to protect their colonijes as well as you ; but they 
support the establisihment in their ewn tplanta^ 
tions notwithstanding; and they are far from 
supposing this an insupportable burden. They 
know that a little judicious expence is often the 
best economy in the worlds and that in this case 
it is only sparing their own subjects in the W^ 
Indies^ and levying the money laid out for their 
use upon the foreign consumer. What thtey do^ 
I see no impossibility of our doing. They learnt 
many of their maxims of trade^ as well as many 
of the fabricks which supply it^ from us; I wish 
we would learn from them in our turn. We 
haye^ indeed^ some years ago eased the trade^ by 
permitting ships from the islands to carry our 
produce out directly to foreign markets ; but still 
it is so clogged^ that we do not feel all the benefit 
which we might expect from a more general and 
better regulated liberty. 

Not to carry our enquiries further^ see what 
you have gained by prohibiting us to land our 
sugars directly in Ireland^ before they are first 
entered in an English port. What w^s the, con- 
sequence^ 
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sequence? Why your sugars grew dear by this 
loading and unloading^ and passing backward 
and forward. The Portuguese offered sugars of 
at least equal goodness, and at a muth more 
moderate price. The merchants in Ireland would 
not refuse so good. an offer out of a compliment 
to you> who in this instance paid them no com- 
pliment at all ; and you cannot^ for very good 
reasons^ dispute with the Portuguese about it 
If this has happened at home^ the consequence 
iaust be infinitely worse abroad. But it is said 
that our failures abroad are only owing to this ; 
that we have not ground enough conveniently 
situated to produce more sugars than satisfies the 
home diemand. But this is far enough from the 
case. There is in several of the islands^ but thei^ 
is in Jamaica in particular^ a great quantity .of 
good land^ and well enough situated too, if means 
were taken to bring it into culture, and a choice 
of markets to animate the planter in the culti- 
vation; who certainly deserves every sort of en- 
couragement, as he asks for nothing but to be 
put into such a condition, as may enable him i» 
be of more service to his mother country." 
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CHAP. X. 

State of the negroes in the West Indies.— Danger from 
tfcem.-^SfetKods proposed for reraedyihg' tbesd 
abuses. — ^The necessity of increasing the whites.—^ 
Use of this regulation in tradfe. 

In the foregoing manner the West Indian i^vould 
ftf ate some part of what he conceives to be his 
grievances ; and those I believe he would be ear-*^ 
nest enough to hare remedied. But there are 
bther regulations^ vf^hich a person not concerned 
in their affairs might think very proper too^ but 
which the West Indian would enter into with a 
much greater degree of phlegm. 

There are now allowed to be in our West In* 
dies^ at leasts two hundred and thirty thousand 
negro slaves ; and it is allowed tod that^ upon the 
highest calculation^ the whites there^ in all> do 
not amount to ninety thousand souls; This dis* 
proportion dhews so clearly at the first glance 
how much the colonies are endangered^ both frdm 
within and without ; how much exposed to the 
assaults of a foreign enemy^ and to the insurrec- 
tion of their own slaves ( which latter circum* 

stance 
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stance in all bur islands keeps tbe people in per* 
petual apprehensions)^ that it may be a just 
cause of surprise^ that no measures whatsoeyer 
are taken to correct this dangerous irregularity. 

This disproportion between the freeQien and 
negroes grows more visible every day. That 
enterprising spirit^ which the novelty, of the ob* 
j^ct and various concurrent causes had produced 
in the last century^ has decayed very much. 
We have as many men indigent and unemployed 
at home as we had then ; but they have not the 
same spirit and activity they had at that time. 
The disposition of the people in the West Indies 
concurs with that of our people at homcj to in-" 
crease and perpetuate the evil of which I com- 
plain ; for they chuse to do every thing by ne* 
gfoes^ which can poslibly be done by them ; and 
though they hav^ laws and ordinances to oblige 
them to keep a certain number of white servants 
in some proportion to their blackis^ in most places 
these laws ^ e but a dead letter. They find it 
' more easy to pay the penal ty> when seldom it is 
exacted^ than to <:omply with the law. Their 
avarice in these particulars makes them blind to « 
the hazards to which tbey expose the sum total 
of their affairs. This disposition in the planters 
is now almost grown inveterate^ and to such at 
degree^ that the remedy will probably never be 

VOL. II. ' K administered 
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administered by themselves; and if this disjtoElir 
tioo centioues^ in a little time^ (which is indeed 
nearly the case already) all the English in our 
colonies there tvill consist of little more than a 
few planters and merchants; and the rest will be 
It despicable^ though a dang^rous^ because a nu- 
merous and disaffected^ herd of African slaves. 

Indubitably the security^ as well as the dolid 
wealth of every nation^ consists principally in thd 
number of low and middlidg men of a free con- 
dition^ and that beautiful gradation fromr the 
highest to the lowest^ where the transitions all 
the way are almost imperceptible. To produce 
this ought to be the aim and mark of every well- 
regulated common wealthy and non^ has erer floii^ 
rished upon other principles. But when we con-^ 
aider the colony out of that independent lights 
and as it is related to Great Britain^ it is clear 
that this neglect is of great detriment to the 
mother country ; because it is certain^ that the' 
consumption of our commodities there '^oiild be^ 
in a great piieasure in proportron to the number 
of white men; and there is nobody at all ac^ 
quainted with the plantations^ who will not rea^ 
dily allow, that, when I say one white man take^ 
off as much of our manufactures as three negroesy 
I estimate his value to us at a very low rate. 
But the necessity of having there a proper 
' number 
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humber of whites is not only strbngly enforced 
by the consideration of the great gain which 
Would from thence accrue to iis^ but from th^ 
vast sayings which such ah arrangement would 
jproduce. The militia of the West Indie* is ex- 
ceedingly well tr^iined^ so as to be iii disciplimi 
not very much inferiour^ but in coui'age and spirit 
beyond most regular troops; a,pd they really 
want nothing but sufficient numbers to be abl^ 
ifhlly to defend themselves^ and occasionally t6 
isinnoy the enemy ; for both which purposes thpjr 
kre infinitely more fit, by hieing habituated to th6 
cUmate> than raw troops, which in this part of the 
World tin nevier meet the enemy in the field "vrith 
much more than half their conipliment: A les^ 
number of troops would do there in all times, if 
teis point Was well studied; and I may Venture 
to say, that the transporting and comfortably pro- 
viding for a proper number of men efiectually t6 
secure our colonies, and even to make any ^t-^ 
tempt upon them desperate, would not have cost 
the government one third part of the money, 
which for these twenty years past has been ex-^ 
pended in the transporting and maintaining of 
troops there, veho die And waste away without 
iny benefit to themselves or their country; where- 
as these settlers, who would so effectually inti- 
hiidate d foreign enemy, and take away all hope 

K% Of 
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of liberty from the fiegroes^ would all the while; 
be enrichiDg their mother country^ and paying . 
a large interest for the suins she expended in 
. their establishment. 

I am conscious that many objections will be 
made against the very proposal^ and that many 
more would be started against any effectual 
scheme for increasiog the number of white ser- 
yants in the West Indies. They are represented^ 
as of very little use, disorderly, idle, drunken, 
and fitter to pervert the negroes, than to be of any 
assistance to them in their business. This I be- 
lieve to be in general true; but this is no sort of 
objection to having thein ; though it is an excel- 
lent argument for putting them, their masters, 
and the whole colony, under a better regulation. 
If we labour under great inconveniences from the 
want of a police at home, this want is infinitely 
more visible in the West Indies, where, for the 
most part, they all live without the least sense of 
religion, in a state of vice and debauchery, which 
is really deplorable to consider them as men and 
christians, and of a very bad aspect in a political 
.light. If therefore it should be thought conve- 
nient by the wisdom of our government, at any 
time to enter into a scheme for peopling these 
countries fully arid properly, it will be equally 
convenient at the same time to take such strict 

measures 
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measures as may preserve them from Tice and 
idleness; a thing far enough from being imprac- , 
ticable. Whenever such regulations shall take 
place, they will in a good measure ansvs^er another 
end too, the preserving the health and lives of 
the people; a point, which in all places every 
wise government will have very much at heart ; 
but which is, above all, necessary in a colony> 
where the people are an inestimable treasure, 
and where the climate itself is sufficiently fatal. 
These observations principally regard Jamaica, 
the largest and best of our islands, where there 
are prodigious tracts of uncultivated land. As 
the rivers there are not navigable, and as sugar is 
a bulky commodity which cannot afford to pay 
for a very long land carriage, the coasts, or only 
the land very near th^ coasts, can be turned to 
that commodity. But, if poor people were suf- 
ficiently encouraged to settle in the inland partSj, 
necessity would oblige them to raise cotton, 
cacaOy coffee, ginger, aloes, allspice, the dyeing 
woods, and other things, which require no vast 
labour, are not so burdensome in carriage^ and 
which have all a sufficient demand at home to 
encourage people who do not look to great and 
sudden fortunes. And as we bring all these, es- 
pecially the cotton, which is of great use in our 
manufacturea, from abroad^ we might encourage 

the 
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the raising more of it by ^onae moderate premium. 
The same necessity too would oblige them to try 
experiments on cochineal^ and yarious other 
things; which we don't now think of, and which 
the climate would not refuse. . By degrees^ and 
with good management, they would improve in 
the culture of many of these articles in which 
they are now defective ; the careful would grow 
tolerably rich ; and considerable works of many 
vatluable commodities, as cacao, cochineal^ and 
eyeti indigo, may be attempted with small capi- 
tals. Excepting the labour, I don't know that 
any of th^se require above two or three hundred 
pounds to begin with. So that, whilst the great 
stocks and the lands convenient to navigation aro 
employed in sugars, the small capitals and the 
inland might be employed in the less etpensive, 
though not less useful, articles I have^mentioned; 
every part would flourish, and agriculture would 
]iave its share with the other improvements; so 
that the great number might be subsisted at less 
^x pence than the few are now maintained, All 
this, I am confident, could be effected for twenty 
ihousimd pounds, or less, properly laid out ; and 
the island by this means* be rendeied in a few 
years three times more beneficial to us. than it h. 
at present. By the neglect ofsome encourage* 
ment of this kind^ the great stocks, and the run^ 

ning 
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ping into t^ staple ^rhich require them^ have by 
degrees devoured the island. It is the nature of 
vast stocks to create a sort of monopoly; and it is 
the nature of monopoly to aim at great profits 
from a comparatively little produce j bi|t diffusa 
businessi and by bringing it within the compass 
of severaly you will make them sit d^wH each with 
a small profit^ for all cannot hope a fortane, but 
the joint produce of all will be very considerable. 
Indigo was once very greatly produced in Jdh 
paaica^ and it enriched the island to so great a de^ 
gi'ee^ that in the parish of Vei'ej^ whei^e this drug^ 
was cultivatedj, they are said to hi^v^ had no less 
than three hundred gentlemen^ coacheii> a bvuM" 
ber I do not ioiagine even the whole island ex-? 
ceeds at this day; and there is great reason tf> 
believe^ that there were many more persons- of 
property in Jamaica, formerly thmi are tbere^now> 
though perhaps they had not those vast fortunestj^ 
Vfhiph di^^le us in* sueh a tttannier at present. 
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CHAP. XI. 

Misery of the n^roes. — Great waste of them.-^Me-s 
thodis of preventing it,— ^Instruction of negroes ^n 
Teligipri, 

SiKCE I have indulged myself so loqg in ^ apeciir 
latioDj which appears to nae very material to the 
welfare of these colpnies^ I shall venture to say 
something further concerning another part of 
the inhabitants^ though it may perhaps meet no 
wurm reception from tbqse who are th^ mo^t 
nearly copcerned. 

Th^ negroes in our colonies endure a slavery 
mor^ compleat^ and fittended with far wocse cir- 
cumstancea than what any people in ktheifr 
condition suffer iii any pthev pfi^i; of th^. woijrld^ 
or have suffered iq any other period of time. 
Proofs of this are not wanting. The prodigioua 
waste which we experience in this unhappy part 
of our specieSj is a full and melancholy eviden€0 
of this truth. The island of Barbadoes^ (the n&f 
groes upon which do not amount to eighty thoi;- 
sand) notwithstanding all the means which they 
^se tQ increase thepi by propagation^ notwith-^ 

Stapding 
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siaading that, the climate is in every respect^ ex- 
cept that of being more wholesome^ exactly re- 
sembling the climate from whence they Come ; 
notwithstanding all this^ Barbadoes lies under a 
necessity of an annual recruit of five thousand 
slaves to keep up the stock at the number I hjtve 
ipentioqed, This prodigious fail ure> which is at 
least in the same proportion in all our islands^ 
shews demonstratively that some uncommon and 
insupportable hardship lies* upon the negroed^ 
which wears them down in sucli a surprising 
Qianner ; and this^ I imagioej, is principally the 
esipessive labour which they undergo. For pre- 
*viously^ I suppose^ that none of the inhabitants 
of the countries between the tropicks ate capable^ 
even in their own climates^ of near so much la^ . 
hour> without great prejudice to them> as our 
people are in ours. But in our plantations the 
black$ work severely^ for five days, without any 
relaxation or int^rmisaion, for the benefit of the 
master, and the other two days they are obliged 
to labour for their own subsistence during th# 
rest of the week; and this, I imagine, with the 
other circumstances of great severity which de-» 
press their spirits, naturally cuts ofi* great num- 
bers^ ^ well as disqualifies those who remain 
from supplying this waste by natural propa- 
^tion. 

The 
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The planter will say, that, if he is to alloMi^ 
his negroes more recreation and to indulge them 
in mbre hours of absence from their work, he 
pan never reimburse himself fpr the charge he 
has been at in the purchase of the slave, nor 
make the profits which induced him to go to that 
expence. But this, though it appears plausible 
eiiough at first, because the slaves are very dear, 
and because they do not yield above ten pr twelve 
pounds a head annually clear profit by their kir- 
bour, is notwithstanding very fall^ci^us. l^or, 
let it b^ considered^ that, out of their ^to^k of 
eighty thousand in Barhadoes, there die eyery year 
.five thousa:id n<^groes mora than are born ^n thutt 
island: in effect, this people is under a necessity 
of being entirely renewed every sixteen years; 
and what must we think of the management of a 
people, who, far from increasing greatly, as those 
who have no loss by wars ought to do> miiit,4n soi 
short a space of time as sixteen years, without 
foreign recruits, be entiirely conBumed to a man h 
tjet us suppose that these slaves stand the Barbae 
dians in no more than twenty pdunds a head aut 
of the ship; whereas, in reality, they cost a^ great 
deal more ; thi» makes one hundred tbou^nd 
pe«nd«* every year, and in sixteen years oAef mil-i: 
Ibnr irix hundred thousand pounds. A Mtxt relilfy 
astonishing, and amounting to a fourth e^ ihfSc 
yttlue of every thing they export. 

Now 
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.Now suppose, that, by allowing a more mo- 
^etate labour and some other indulgences, a great 
number of these deaths might be prevented (and 
inany I think it is probable, would so be pre^ 
' Tented), and that they could keep up within a 
thousand of their stock ( and why they could not 
entirely keep it Up by such means, I cannot pos- 
sibly guess) they would save in this way eighty 
thousand pounds every year. But fi'om thetice 
we must deduct the time in which these slaves 
Milve been unemployed. I suppose that alt rea-T 
sonable indulgences might be given of every sort 
for the difference of forty thousand pounds, 
Tj/'bich is the labour of four thousand slaves. 
This will be far from a small allowance, especial- 
ly as iu this \^ay less time will be lost by sickness, 
ajod the surgeon will have less employment. Then^ 
after all deductions, by behaving like good pien, 
good masters, and good chi^istians, the inhabitants 
pf this one island would save forty thousand 
pounds a year; which if, instead of being saved, 
it were lost by such a proceeding, it ought to be 
considered as a necessary loss, and borne accord- 
ingly. 

Thiami^tter, though not, I tfaink> before shewn 
in this same light, seems in itself extremely clear; 
but if it were yet clearer, there are several gen- 
tlemen of the West Indies who could not compre-^ 

hend 
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hend it ; though a waggoner in England will 
comprehend very clearhy, that^ if he works his 
horse but moderately, and feeds him well, he will 
draw more profit from him in the end, than if he 
never gave him an hour's respite in the day from 
his work, and at night turned him upon the com- 
mon for his subsistence. I am far from con- 
tending in favour of an effeminate indulgence to 
these people. I know that they ate stubborn 
and intractable for the most part, and that they 
must be ruled with the rod of iron. I would 
have them ruled, l3ut not crushed with it. I 
would have a humanity exercised which is con-^ 
sistent with steadiness. And I think it clear, 
from the whole course of history, that those na- 
tions which have behaved with the greatest hu- 
manity to their slaves, were always best served, 
and ran the least hazard from their rebellions. 
And I am the more convinced of the necessity ' 
of these indulgences, as slaves certainly cannot 
go through so much work as freenien. The 
mind goes a great way in every thing ; and when 
a man knows that his labour is for himself, and 
that the more he labours, the more he is to ac-*- 
quire, this copsciousness carries him through^ 
and supports him beneath fatigues, under which 
he otherwise would have sunk. 
The prejudice this saving would be to the 

African 
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African tride^ is^ I know^ ao objectioii wlbich to 
some vfovld appear very plausible. But surely, 
oae cantiot hear without hori'our.of a trade wKich 
must depend for its support upon the annual 
murder of several thousands of innocent men; 
and indeed nothing could Excuse the slave trade 

. at all, but the necessity wip are under of peopling 
our colonies, and the consideration that the 
slaves we buy were in the saiiie condition in Af 

- rica, either hereditary or taken in war- But, in 
fact, if the waste of these men should become 
less, the price Would fall ; then^ if a due order 
were taken, the same demand might be kept, by 
extending our colonies, which is now produced 
by^the havock made of the people. This is the 
case on the continent, where,, though the slaves 
increase, there is an annual call for seven thou- 
sand at least. 

The principal time I would have reserved for 
the indulgence I propose to be granted to the* 
slaves, is Sunday, or the Lord's day ; a day which 
is profaned in a manner altogether scandalous in . 
our colonies. On this day, I would have them 
regularly attend at church ; I would have them, 
particularly the children, carefully ( full as care- 
fully as any others )-instructed in the principles of 
religion and virtue, and especially in the humi- 
:.lity, submission, and honesty, whigh become 

their 
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their condition: Th^ Test of the dayniight be 
devoted to innocent recreation ; to these dayct of 
relaxation^ and v^ith 'the same exercises^ sfaduld 
be added some days in the grand festivals of 
Christmasv Easter^ and Whitsiintide, and perhaps 
four or five days in the year besides. Siich nie^ 
ihods would by degrcjes habituate their masters, 
hot to think them a sort of beasts^ and withoui 
souls^ as some of them do at present^ who treat 
them accordingly ; and the slaves would of course 
gro\y more honesty tractable^ and less of eye-sef- 
vants; unless the sanctions of religion^ the pre- 
cepts of morality^ ^nd all the habits of an early 
institution^ be of no advantage to mankind. In- 
deed I have before me an* author^ if he may be 
so called^ who treats the notion ef bringing th4 
negroes to Christianity with contend pt^ and talks 
of it at the best^ as a thing of indifference. But, 
besides that he ajppears to be a writer of very little 
judgment; T cannot conceive with what face any 
body:, who pretends to inform the publick, can set 
up as an advocate for religion, barbarism, and 
gross ignorance. 

♦ Oldmixon. 
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CllAP. xii 

/ 

rhipos^i for a sort of enfiranchisement of mulattoe^ 
and- negroes.-— Danger frdm the multitude of house 
negroes. 

It is said that the law of England is favourablli 
io liberty; and so far this observation is just> 
that, when we had men of a servile condition 
amongst ^us^ the law took advantage even of ne- 
glects of the masters to enfranchise the villain ; 
and seemed for that purpose even to subtilize a 
little; because our ancestors judged^ that free^ 
men were the real su pport of the kingdom, What 
if in our colpnies we should go so far^ as to find 
out some medium between liberty and absolute^ 
felaveryi in which we might place all mulattoes 
after a c^ertain limited servitude to the owner of 
the mother ; ind such' blacks^ who being born 
in the islands^ their masters for their good ser-^ 
tices should think proper in some degree to en^ 
franchise ? These might have land allotted them, 
or> where that could not be spared, some sort of 
fixed employment, from either of which they 
ihould be obliged to pay a certain moderate reirt 

to 
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to the publick« Whatever they should acquire 
above this, to be the reward of their industry. 
. The necessity of paying the rent would keep 
them from idleness ; and when men are once set 
to work through necessity, they will not stop 
there; but they will gradually strive for coo- 
veniencies, and some even for superfluities. All 
this will add to the demand for our goods, and 
the colony'will be strengthened by the addition 
of so many men, who will have an interest of (heir 
own to fight for. 

There is, amongst others, a very bad custom 
in our colonies of. multiplying their household 
slaves far' beyond reason and necessity. It is not 
uncommon for families of no very great fortunes, 
to have twenty-five or thirty in the capacity of 
menial servants only. These are so many hands, 
taken froni planting, to be of no manner of use 
to the publick; but they are infinitely the most 
dangerous of the slaves.; for bein^ at all times 
about our people, they come to abate of that 
great reverence which the field, negroes have for 
the whites, without losing, any thing of the re-^ 
sentment of their condition> which is common 
to both. And besides, in any insurrection, they 
have it more in their power to strike a sudden 
and fatal blow. Surely a sumptuary law might 
be contrived to restrain the number of the mt^ 

nial 
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nial slaves^ as there might and ought to be one 
strictly enjoiniDg all who keep five servants^ to 
have one white man and one white woman 
amongst them^ without any power of being in* 
dulged in a contrary practice ; as it ought to be ' 
a rule never to be broken through^ to. have hot 
^nly the overseers^ but even all the drivers^ whi^ 
'men. 

The alarms we are under at the news of any 
petty armament in the West Indies is a demons 
strative proof of the weakness of our conditioa 
there; which is, however, so far from rousing 
us to seek any proper remedy, that there are not 
wanting of the people of thit country, many 
who would use a thousand pretences to prevent 
our taking the only possible means of securing 
their own possessions from danger; asthenia-* 
jority of men will always be found ready to pre* 
fer some present gain to their future and more 
permanent interests. But the apparent-and dan- 
gerous progress of the Prench ought, methinki> 
to rouse us from our long inaction, and to ani-* 
mate us to enterprise some regulations^ in a strain 
of policy far superiour to any thing I have ventured 
to hint> for the interest of the commerce, and the 
honour of the councils^ of the British nation. 
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BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 



CHAPTER L 

*^ ^jn^ral view of the Englisti doiDioioiis in N<^ 

America. 

. -f^ig ^ somewhat difficult to ascertain the botindft 

fS^k^ JEnglish property in North Aiiierica, t* 

^^ m ^i^^MT^yhem and westiern sides; for to the north- 

*f(f jL-tf^ should seem that we might ext«hd but 

±Sitm^ ^quite to the pole itself, tior do6s any iia- 

w^^^^^^^«^ inclined to dispute the Jjifoperty of thit 

^^^h^^:m:^'mn^inost country with us. Frknce hias, by 

l^^tr^^-«^-*y of Utreicht, Ceded to us Hud&onia hay, 

^^^r^mr^^i^hU of Hudson^ and all the coiintry 

'^Hc^mrm. :^m ^ upon that bay and those streights. If 

. ^ slrm^^^^jkld chuse td tike our stand upon the 

w^tfli^m-^i^iL extremity of New Britain^ or Terra de 

%k<i^3?jr^ and loc^ towards the souths we hare a 

1 2 territory 
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territdrj extending in that aspect from tBe 60ih 
to the 31st degree of north latitude^ and conse- 
quently more than seventeen hundred miles long 
in a direct line. This coulitry is, all the way, 
ivasfaed by the Atlantic ocean on the east ; to 
the south it has the small remains of the Spanish 
Florida; but to the vvestward, our bounds are 
disputed by our enemies, and do not seem well 
agreed upon amongst ourselves. . They who go- 
vern themselves by the charters to our colonies^ 
run their jurisdiction quite across the continent 
to the South Sea; others contract our rights to 
the hither banks of the Missisippi, and take four 
' of the great lakes info our dominions ; but upon 
-what grounds they have fixed upon that river as 
a barrier^ other than that rivers or mountains seem 
to be a species of natural boundaries, I cannot de-^ 
termine. Others (upon the same grounds,^ I 
suppose) have cantracted us within limits yet 
narrower; they make the Apalachian mountainsjt 
the lake Ontario^ and the river St. Lavnrence, the 
most westerly frontier of our rights in America. 
The Fretich, agreeing in some respects with these 
latter, (or the latter rather agreeii^ with the 
French, whose maps they have for a long time 
servilely and shamefully copied) have made the 
mountains hem us in from their southern eomr 
mencement to about thef 4ith degree of nortli 

latitude^ 
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latitude^ qr thereabouta^ where i\n$ long chain 
terioioates; ihea they draw a line slanting tatiie 
north-eaftt^ by which they cut off a great part of 
the provinces of New York> New England, and 
Nova Sc#tia, and leave our bounds at such a 
distance from the rivei ^ St. Lawrence, aa they 
judge convenient 

This distribution, and the military dispositions 
which, the French have made to support it^ fbrm 
the principal cause of the quarrel which now 
aubsists between the two kingdomsr luid it ia the 
issue of this quarrel - which must instruct futunS 
geographers in adjusting the bonndaries of tht 
two nations* For the present^ I shall only mea^ 
tion what we have settled, without offering an? 
opinion of my own concerning our bound^. 
Our rights in Nova Scotia have been already ascer* 
tain^d and established in a clear and cogent man*' 
per ; but, with regard to oiir claims ia the Ohio 
and Missisippi, the rashness of some writers iti i, 
matter which it a publick coneem teems to me 
very blameable. Some of ibem timidly or igno»- 
mndy drawing our territones into a very inceii- 
venbttt luirrowness; whilst others have miUlly 
claimed all North America, from sea to sea: 
some would give us very narrow bounds; whilst 
others will hear of no bounds at all. 

Posterity will perhaps think it unaccountable, 

that. 
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{hatpin a'matter of such importancej we couM 
luLTebeen so thoughtless as to leave on our back 
auoh a nation as France> without determining, in 
anj manner^ even sufficiently clear to settle our 
own demands^ what part of the country was our 
ovm rights or what we determined to leave to the 
discretion of our neighbours; or that> wholly 
intent upon settling the sea^coast^we have never 
Ci3t an eye into the country^ to discover th^ ne^- 
cessity of making a barrier against them^ with a 
proper force; which formerly did not need to 
liave been a very great one, nor tp be maintained 
9kt any great expence. That cheap and timely 
caution would have saved us thousands of lives 
and millions of money: but the hour is now 
passed. 

In the ensuing discourse^ I think it better nei*- 
ther to consider our settlements directly in the 
order of the time of their establishment^ nor of 
their advantage to the mother couqtry> but as 
they lie near one another^ north and souths from 
New England to Carolina ; reserving for the end 
the new settlements on the northern tod southern 
extremities^ those of Nova Scotia and Georgia^ 
Ai)d the unsettled countries about Hudson's bay« 
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CHAP. II. 

First attempts to Settle North America.— TJie rise and- 
progress of the Puritans. — ^They are persecuted by 
Laud.— Several fly into New England. 

W^ derive bur rights in America from the dis* 
CO very of Sebastian Cabot^ who first made the 
Northern continent in 1497. The fact is suffi- 
ciently certain to establish « right to pur settle- 
ments in North America : but the particulars arci 
not known distinctly enough to encourage liie ta 
enter into a detail of his voyage. The country 
was in general called Newfoundland^ a name 
which is now appropriated solely to an island 
upon its coast. It was a long time before we 
made any attempt to settle this country; though 
in this point we were no more backward than 
our neighbours^ who probably did not a^ain so 
long out of respect to our prior discovery. Sir 
Walter Raleigh shewed the way, by planting a 
colony in the southern part, which he called Yir* 
ginia. However, the spirit of colonization was 
not yet fully raised. Men lived at ease m th^ir 
owp country^ aadtbe new settlement of Yir^Bia^ 

though 
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though dressed up in all the showy colours which 
eloquence could bestow upon it^ gave' adventurers 
but little encouragement. The affairs of North 
America were in the hands of an exclusive com- 
pany; and they prospered accordingly. 

Things remained in this cpndition until the 
latter end of the reign of James the first. ^From 
the commencement of the Reformation in £ng- 
gland^two parties of protestants subsisted amongst 
us; ih6 first had choSen gradually and almost 
imperceptibly to recede from the church of Rome; 
softening the lines rather tlian erasing the figure^ 
they made but very little alteration in the«ap^ 
pearances of things* And the people^ seeing the 
exteriour so little altered^ hardly piereeived the 
great changes they had made ia the ddctrines of 
tiieir religion/ The other party, of a warmw 
temper, had more zeal and less policy* Several 
of them had fled firom the persecution in queen 
Mary's days; and they returned in those of queen 
Elizabeth with minds suflSiciently heated by re* 
sentmentof their sufferings, and by the perpetual 
disputations which had exercised them all the 
while they were abroad. Abroad they learned 
an aversion to the episcopal order, and to ife* 
ligious ceremonies of eveiy sort ; they were im* 
pregnated with an hi^ spirit of liberty, and had 
a strong tendency to the republican form of go* 

vemment/ 



Temment. Queen Elizabeth had enough of the 
blood of Harrjthe eighth^ ix^ make her impa^ 
tient of an opposition to her will^ especially in 
matters of religion^ in which she had an high 
opinion of her own knowledge. She advised 
with the party but very little in the alterations 
which she thought proper to make; and^ dislik^ 
ing the notions which they seemed to entertain in 
politicks^ she kept them down during the Whol^ 
course of her reign with an uniform and inflexible 
severity. 

However^ the party was far enough from being 
destroyed. The merit of their suflerings, the af- 
fected plainness of their dress^ the gravity of their 
deportment^ the use of scripture phrases upon 
the most ordinary occasions^ and even their names^ 
which had something striking and venerable^ as 
being borrowed from the old testament or having 
a sort of affected relation to religious matters, 
gained them a general esteem amongst sober peo^ 
pie of ordinary understandings. This party was 
very numerous; aijd their zeal made them yet 
more considerable than their numbers* The/ 
were commonly called Puritans* 

When king James came to the throne^ he had 
a very fair opportunity of pacifying matters ; or 
at worst he might have left them in the condi? 
iion be found them; but it happened quite other^r 

wise. 
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iHrisc. The unkingly disputation at Htampton-- 
court did more to encourage the puritans to per** 
$eTere in their opinions^ by the notice which was 
taken of them^ than all king James's logick, as a 
scholar^ backed with all his power as a king^ 
could do to suppress that party. They were per- 
secuted^but not destroyed; they were exasperat- 
ed, and yet left powerful; and a sererity was 
exercised towards them, which at once exposed 
the weakness and the ill intentions of the govern- 
ment. 

In this state things continued until the acces-r 
sion of Charles, when they were far from mend- 
ing. This prince, endowed with many great vir- 
tues, had very few amiable qualities. As grave 
as the puritans themselves, he could never engage 
the licentious part of the world in his favour; and 
that gravity being turned against the puritans, 
made him but the more odious to them. He gave 
himself up entirely to the church and churchmen ; 
and he finished his conduct in this respect, by 
conferring the firs^ ecclesiastical dignity of the 
kingdom, a;nd a great sway in temporal affairs, 
upon doctqr Laud. Hardly fit to direct a college, 
he was called to govern a kingdom. He was one 
of those indiscreet men of good intentions,. whd 
are the people in the world that make the worst 
figure in politicks. This man thought he did 

good 



gMd service to religion by a scrupulous enquiry 
into the manner in whicli the miniaters every , 
inrhere conformed to the regulations of the former 
reigiis. He deprived great numbers for noncon* 
formity. Not satisfied with this^ in which per^ 
liaps he was justifiable enough if he had manage- 
ed prudently^ he made new regulations^ and in^ 
troduced on a people already abhorrent of the 
most necessary ceremonies^ ceremonies of a new 
kiad> of a most useless nature^ and such as were 
even ridiculous> if the serious consequences which 
attended them may not intitle them to be con* 
sidered as matters of importance. 

Several great. men^ disgusted at the proceed-^ ' 
ings of the courts and entertaining very reasonable 
apprehensions for the publick liberty^ to make 
themselves popular^ attached themselves to the 
popular Motions of religion^ and afiected to rnain^ 
tain them with great zeaL Others became puri- 
tans through principle. And now their aflfairs 
put on a respectable appearance; in propor- 
tion as they became. of consequence^ their suffer^ 
ings seemed to be more and more grievous; the 
severities of Laud raised not terrour as formerly^ 
but a sort of indignant hatred; and they became 
every day further and further from listening to 
the least terois of agreement with surplices^ oi^ 
^ns^ icominon-prayer^ or table at the east end of 

the 
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the churcb. As they who are seriouik about 
trifles are serious indeed^ their lives began io grow 
miserable to several on account of these cere- 
monies; and^ rather than be obliged to submit 
i0 them> there was no part of the world to 
which they would not have fled with chearful^ 
ncss. 

Early in the reign of kiiig James^ a number of 
persons of this persuasion had sought refuge in 
Holland; in which^ though a country of the 
greatest religious freedom in the world> they did 
not find themselves better satisfied than they ha4 
been in England. There they were tolerated in^ 
tfeed^ but watched ; their zeal began to have dan<» 
gerous languors f^r want of opposition; and^ 
being without power oriconsequei^cej they grew 
tired of tiie indolent security of their sanctuary ;, 
they chose to remove to a place where they 
should see no superiour; and therefore they sent an 
^gent to England^ who agreed with the council 
of Plymouth for a tract of land in Americaji 
within their jurisdiction^ to settle in^ after they 
had obtained aprivil^e to do so. The Ply-* 
mouth council was a company* who by their 
charter;, had not only all the coast of North 
America from Nova Scotia to the southern p^tsi 
of Carolina (the whole Oountry being then dis^ 
tinguished by the names of South and North 

Virginia) 
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Virgtala) as a scene for their exclusive trade; 
but they had the entire property of the soil be* 
sides. 

This colony established itself at a place which 
they called New Plymouth. They were but few 
in number; they landed in a bad season; acd 
they were not at all supported but from their pri- 
.vate funds. The winter was premature, and 
terribly cold. The country was all covered with 
wood^ and afforded very little for the refresh- 
ment of persons sickly with such a voyage, or for 
sustenance of an infant people. Near half of 
them perished by the 6curvy> by want, and the 
severity of the climate; but they who survived, 
not dispirited with their losses nor with the hard^ 
ships they w^e still to endure, supported by 
the vigour which was then the character of 
Englishmen, and by the satisfaction of finding 
themselves out . of the reach of the spiritual arm^ 
reduced this savage country to yield them a tole« 
rable livelihood, and by degrees a comfortable 
subsistence. 

. This little establishment v^as*made in the year 
162L Several of their brethren in England, kt* 
bouring under the same difficulties^ tooktlie same 
methods of escaping fiK>m them^ The colony of 
puritans insensibly increased ; but as yet they 
had qot extended themselves much beyond Nffw 

Plymouth; 
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Plymotitfa. It was in the year 16S9> tBai tbi^ 
cblony began to flourish in such a manner^ that 
they soon became a considerable people. By the 
dose of the ensuing year they had built four 
towns> Salem, Dorchester, Charles-town, and , 
Bostot), which' has since become the capital of 
New England. That enthusiasm which was 
irerersing every thing at home, and which is so 
dangerous in every settled community, proved oF 
admirable service here. It became a principle 
of life and vigour, that enabled them to conquer 
all the difficulties of a savage country. Their 
exact and sober manners proved a substitute for 
9. proper subordination and regular form of go* 
ternment, which they had for some time wanted, 
^nd the want of which in such a country had 
otherwise been felt very severely. 

And riow, not only they who found themselves 
uneasy at home upon a religious account, bu^ 
several by reason of the then profitable trade of 
furs and skins, and for the sake of the fishery, 
were invited to settle in Ne\tr England. But this 
colony received its principal assistance from the 
discontent of several great men of the puritan 
party, who were its protectors, and who enter* 
tained a design of settling amongst them in New 
England, if they should fail in the measures they 
were pursuing, for establishing the liberty,, and 

reforming 
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reforming the religion of their mother country* 
They solicited grants in New England^ and 
^ere at a great expence in settling them« 
Amongst these patentees^ we see the lords Brook^ 
Say and Seal^ the Pelhams^ the Hampdens^ and 
the Pyms; the names which afterwards appeared 
with so much eclat upon a greater stage., It was 
said that sir Matthew Boynton^ sir William Con-* 
stable^ sir Arthur Haslerig, and Oliver Cromwell 
were actually on the point of embarking for New 
England; when archbishop Laud^ unwilling that 
so many objects of his liatred should be remored 
out of the reach of his power^ applied for^ and 
obtained^ an order from the court to put a stop 
to the$e transportations; and thus he kept fprci-- 
bly from Venting, itself that virulent humour 
which he lived to see the destruction of himself 
his order^, his religion> his master^ &nd the con- 
stitution of, his country. However^ he was not 
able to prevail so far as to hinder New England 
from receiving vast reinforcements^ as well of thjs 
clergy who were deprived of their livings or not 
admitted to them for nonconformity^ as of such 
of the laity who adhered to their opinions. 
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CHAP. III. 

Difference lii religion divides the colony. — IVfas* 
sachnsef • — Connecticut. — Providence. — Spirit of 
persecution. — Persecution of the Quakers. — Dis- 
putes about grace. 

The part of New England called Massachusetts 
Bay had now settlements very thick all along the 
sea-shore. Some slips from these were planted in 
the province of Main and New Hampshire^ being 
torn from the original stock by the religious vio- 
lence^ which was the chief characteristick of the 
first settlers in New England. The patentees we, 
last mentioned principally settled upon the river 
Connecticut^ and established a separate and inde- 
pendent government there : some persons • having 
before that fixed themselves upon the borders of 
this river, who fled from the tyranny arising from 
the religious difierences which were moulded in- 
to the first principles of the Plymouth and Mas- 
sachusetts colonies. 

For a considerable time^ the people of New 
England had hardly any that deserved tbe name 
of a regular form of government. The court 
took very little care of them« By their charter 

. they 
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they were empowered to establish such an 
Order^ and to inake such laws as they pleased^ 
provided they were not contrary to the lawa 
of England. A point not easily settled^ nei« 
ther was there any means appointed for set-- 
tling at. As they who composed the new 
colonies were generally persons of a contracted 
way of thinking and most violent enthusiasts^ 
they imitated the Jewish polity in almost all 
respects; and adopted the books of Moses as 
the law of the land* The first laws which they 
made were grounded upon them^ and were there* 
fore very ill suited to the customs^ genius^ or cir- 
cumstances of that country^ and of those times; 
for which reason they have since fallen into dis- 
use. 

As to religion^ it was, as I have said, the Puri* 
tan. In England, this could hardly be consider* 
ed as a formed sect at the time of their emigra- 
tion, since several who had received episcopal or- 
dination were reckoned to belong to it. • But as 
soon as they found themselves at liberty in Ame- 
rica, they fell into a way very little different 
from the independent mode. Every parish was 
sovereign within itself. Synods indeed were oc- 
casionally called ; but they served only to pre- 
pare and digest matters, which were to receive 
their sanction from the approbation of the several 

VOL. ri. M churches. 
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churches. The synods could exercise no branch 
of ecclesiastical jurisdictioQj either as to doctrine 
or to discipline. They had no power of excom* 
munication. They could only refuse to hold 
communion with those whose principles and prac- 
tices they disliked. The magistrates assisted in 
those synods^ not only to hear^ but to deliberate 
and determine. From such a form as this, great 
religious freedom mighty one would have imagin* 
ed> be well expected. But the truth is^ they had 
no idea at all of such a freedom. The very doc* 
trine of any sort of toleration was so odious to 
the greater part> that one of the first persecu- 
tions set up here was against a small party which 
arose amongst themselves, who were hardy 
enough to maintain, that the civil magistrate had 
no lawful power to use compulsory measures in 
affairs of religion. Aftter harassing these peo* 
pie by all the vexatious ways imaginable, they 
obliged them to fly out of their jurisdiction. 
These emigrants settled themselves to the south- 
ward, near Cape Cod, where they formed a new 
government upon their own principles, and built 
a town, which they called Providence. Thb has 
made the fourth and smallest, but not the worst 
inhabited^ of the New England governments, 
called Rhode Island, from Stn island of that name 
which forms a part of it. As a persecution gave 

rise 
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rise to the first settlement of New England^ so a 
subsequent persecution in this colony gave rise to 
new colonies^ and this facilitated the spreading 
of the people over the country. 

If men^ merely for the moderation of their sen- 
timents^ were exposed to such severe treatment^ it 
was not to be expected that others should escape 
unpunished. The very first colony had hardly 
set its foot in America^ when^ discovering that 
some amongst them were false brethren and ven- 
tured to make use of tiie common prayer^ they 
found means of making the country so uneasy to 
them^ that they were glad to fly back to Eng- 
land. 

As soon as they began to think of making laws> 
I find no less than five about matters of religion; 
all contrived^ and not only contrived but^iLeeuted 
in some respects^ with so much rigour^ that the 
persecution which drove the Puritans out of 
England might be considered as lenity and indul-* 
gence in the comparison. For^ in the first of 
these laws^ they deprive every one who does not 
communicate with their established churchy of 
the right to his freedom^ or a vote in the election 
of any of their magistrates. In the second^ they 
sentence to banishment any who should oppose 
the fourth commandment^ or deny the validity of 
infant baptism or the authority of magistrates. 

M 8 ?a 
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In the third, they condemn Quakers to bahi^^ 
ment, and make it capital for them to return ; 
and, not stopping at the oflfenders, they lay 
heavy fines upon all >¥ho should bring them into 
the province, or even harbour them for an hour. 
In the fourth, they provide banishment, and 
death in case of return, for Jesuits and popish 
priests of every denomination. In the fifth, they 
decree death to any who should worship images. 
After they had provided such a complete code of 
persecution, they were not long without the op- 
portunity of reading bloody lectures upon it. 
The Quakers, warmed with that spirit which 
animates the beginning of most sects, had spread 
their doctrines all over the British dominions in 
Europe, and began at last to spread them with 
equal zeal in America. The clergy and the 
magistrates in New England took the alalrm; 
they seized upon some of those people, they set 
them in the stocks and in the pillory without 
eflect; they scourged, they banished them; they 
treated all those who seemed to commiserate their 
sufferings, with great rigour; but their persecu- 
tion had no other effect than to inflame their own 
cruelty and the zeal of the sufferers. The con- 
stancy of the Quakers under th^ir s;ufferings be- 
got a pity and esteem for their persons, and an 
approbation of their doctrines; their proselytes 

increased 
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Increased; the Quakers returned as fast as 
they were banished; and the fury of the ruling 
party was raised to such a height^ that they pro- 
tseeded to the most sanguinary extremities. Upoa 
the law they had made, they seized at different 
timed upon five of those who had returned froM 
hanii^hmeDt^ condemned, and hanged them. It 
is unknown how far their madness had tx- 
tended^ if an order from the king and couneil if} 
England about the year 1661 had not interposed 
to jrestrain them. 

. It is a task not very agreeable to insist upoil 
9uch matters; but^ in reality^ things of this na- 
ture form the greatest part of the history of New 
England; for a long time. They persecuted the 
Anabaptists, who were no inconsiderable body 
amongst them> with almost an equal severity J 
In short, this people, who in England could not 
bear, being ^ chastised with rods, had no sooner 
got free from their fetters than they scourged their 
£^Uow refugees with scorpions; though the ab<^ 
surdity, as well as the injustice, of such a pro-* 
cdeding in them, might stare them in the face ! i 
. One may observe, that men of all persuasion^ 
confine the word persecution, and all the ill 
ideci^s of injustice and violence which belong to it, 
polely to those severities which are exercised upon 
^j^m^elves^ pjr qpon the party they are incUned 
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to favMir. Whatever is inflicted upon others^ 
is a just punishment upon obstinate impietj/and 
not a restraint upon consciaiticrus differences* 
The persecution we have ourselves suffered, is a 
good ground for retaliation against an old enemy; 
aad if one of our friends and fellow sufferers 
should prove so widked as to quit our cause, and 
woaken it bj his dissension, he- deserves to be 
punished yet more than the old enemy himself. 
Besides this, the zealous never fail to draw po- 
litical inferences from religious tenets, by which 
they interest the magistrate ia the dispute ; and 
then to the heat of a religious fervour is add^d 
tiie fury of a party ze$il. All intercourse is cut 
nff between the parties. They lose all knoiv* 
ledge of each other, though countrymen and 
neighbours; and are therefore easily imposed 
upon with the most absurd stories concerning 
each other's opinions and practices. They judge 
of the hatred of the adverse side by their own. 
Then fear is added to their hatred ; and prevent^ 
ive injuries arise from their fear. The remem- 
brance of the past, the dread of the future, the 
present ill, will join together to urge them for- 
ward to the most violent courses. 

Sfich is the manner of proceeding of religious 
parties towards each other ; and in this respect 
<he New jgngland people are not worse than the 

rest 
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rest of manikind^ nor was their severity any just 
matter of reflexion upon that mode of religion 
which they profess. No religion whatsoever, 
true or false^ can excuse its own members^ or ac* 
cuse those of any other^ upon the score of per- 
secution. The principles which give rise to it 
arc common to all mankind^ and they influence 
them as they are men and not as they belong to 
this or that persuaidon. In all persuasions the 
bigots are persecutors ; the men of a cool and rea- 
sonable piety are favourers of toleration ; because 
the former sort of men^ not taking the pains to be 
acquainted with the grounds of tfaeir adversaries 
tenets^ conceive them to be m absurd and mon- 
strous^ that no man of sense can give into them in 
good earnest. For which reason they are con* 
vinced that some obU^iie bad motive^indiices them 
to pretend to the belief of such doctrines^ and to 
the maintaining of them with obstinacy. This is , 
a very general principle in all religious difieren* 
ceSj and it is the corner stone of all persecution. 

Besides the disputes with those of another de- 
nomination^ the Independents were for a long 
time harassed with one in the bowels of their own 
churches. The stale dispute about grace and 
works produced dissensions^ riots^ and almost a 
civil walr in the colony. The famous Sir Henry 
Vane the younger, an enthusiastick, giddy, turbu- 
lent 
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lent man^ of no very good disposition^ came 
hither with some of the adventurers ; and, rather 
than remain idle, played at small games in New 
England, where the people had chosen him go- 
vernor. It is not hard to conceive, how such a 
mari, at the head of such a people, and engaged 
in such codtroversy, could throw every thing 
into confusion. In the very height of this hope- 
ful dispute, they had a war upon their hands 
with some of the Indian nations. Their coun- 
try was terribly harassed^ and numbers were 
every day murdered, by the incursions of the 
enemy. All this time they had an army in rea- 
diness for action, which they would not suffer to 
march even to defend their own lives and pos->. 
sessions, because '^ many of the oflicer>8 and sol^ 
" diers were under a covdiMhit of works.'* 
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CHAP. IV. 

The Witchcraft delusion. — Great cruelties. — Themad^r*^ 

ness ends in th£ accusation of the magistrates.— Re- 

. flexions. • f? 

When the New England Puritans bc^an, to. 
breathe a little from these dissensions^ and l^sid 
their hands tied up froni persecuting the Quakers, 
and Anabaptists^ they fell not long afterwards into 
another madness of a yet mor« extra.ordinary and„ 
dangerous kind^ which^ like so'n^e epidemical dis--. 
ease^ ran through the whole country^ and which 
is perhaps one of the most extraordinary delusions 
recorded in history. This tragedy began in the 
year 1692. 

There is a town in New England^ which they 
.fanatically called Salem. One Paris was the nii- 
nister there. He had two daughters troubled 
with convulsions; which being attended with 
some of those extraordinary appearances not un* 
frequent in such disorders, he imagined thejc 
were bewitched. As soon as he concluded upon 
witchcraft as the cause of the distemper, the next 
enquiry was, how to, find out the person '^ho 

had 
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had bewitched them. He cast his eyes upon an 
Indian servant woman of his own^ whom he fre^ 
quently beat, and used her with such severity, 
that she at last confessed herself the witch, and 
was committed to gaol, where she lay a long 
time. 

The imaginations of the people were not yet 

sufficiently heated to make a very formal busi^ 

* ness of this ; therefore they were content to dis* 

change her from prison after a long confinement, 

and to sell her as a slave for her fees. 

However, as this example set the discourse 
about witchcraft afloat, some people, troubled 
with a similar complaint, began to fancy them*- 
selves bewitched too. Persons in an ill state of 
health are naturally fond of finding out causes 
for their distempers ; especially such as are ex* 
traordinary, and call the eyes of the publick upon 
them. There was perhaps something of malice 
in the affair besides. For one of the first objects 
whom they fixed upon was Mr. Burroughs, a 
gentleman who had fprmerly been juinister of 
Salem: but, upon some of the religious disputes 
which divided the country^ he differed with his 
flock and left them. This man was tried with 
two others for vritchcraft, by ^ special coramis- 
tion of oyer and terminer, directed to some of 
the gentlemen of the best fortunes, and reputed 

to 
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to be of the best Understandiogs in the country. 
Before these judges^ a piece of evidence was /de- 
liyered^ the most weak and childish^ the most re* 
pugnant to itself, and to common sense^ that per* 
haps ever was known upon any serious occasion. 
Yet by those judges^ upon that evidence^ and the 
verdict founded upon it> this piinister;, a man of 
a most unexceptionable character^ and two others^ 
,]nen irreproachable in their lives^ vvere sentenced 
to die^ and accordingly hanged. Then these 
victims of popular madness were stript nakedj 
and their bodies thrown into a pit^ half ciovered 
with earth/ and left i4> the discretion of birds and 
. wild beasts. Upon the same evidence^ in a little 
time after^ sixteen more suffered death; the 
greatest part of them dying in the most exem# 
plary sentimants of piety^ and with the strongest 
professions of their innocence. One man^ refus« 
ing to pleads suffered in the cruel manner the lam^ 
directs on that occasion^ by a slow pressures to 
death. 

' The imaginations of the people^ powerfully af« 
fected by these shocking examples^ turned upoo 
nothing but the most gloomy and horrid ideas. 
The most ordinary and innocent actiona wtfe 
metamorphosed into magiekal ceremonies^ and the 
fury of the people augmented in proportion as 
this gloom of imagination increased. The flame 

spread 
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spread with rage and rapidity into every part of 
the country. Neither the tenderness of youth, 
nor the infirmity of age, nor the honour of the 
sex, nor the sacred ness of the ministry, nor the 
respectable condition of fortune or character, was 
the least protection. Children of eleven years 
old were taken up for sofceries. The women 
were stripped in the most shameful manner to 
search them for magickal teats. The scorblitick 
stains common on the skins of old persons, wercf 
called the devil's pinches. This was indisputa- 
ble evidence against them. As such they ad- 
mitted every idle flying report, and even stories 
of ghosts, which they honoured with a name, 
not found in our law books. They called them 
Spectral Evidence. ■ . ' ' 

" What these extraordinary testimonies wanied 
was compteated by the torture, by which a num-? 
het of these unhappy victims were driven to con- 
fess, whatever their tormentors thought proper to 
dictate to them. Some women owned they bad 
Keen lain with by the devil, and other things 
equally ridiculous and abominable. . 
?.It is not difficult to imagine the deplorable 
ttaite of this province, when all wen's lives de- 
pended upon the caprice and folly of diseased 
and distracted- minds; when revenge and inalice 
had A full opportunity of wreaking tbenipelves in ^ 

most 
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most dreadful and bloody manner^ by an insti^u^ 
ment that was always in readiness^ and to which 
the publick phrenzy gave a certain and dangerous 
effect. What was a yet worse circumstance^ the 
wretches who suffered the torture, being not 
more pressed to own themselves guilty than to 
discover their associates and accomplices, unable 
to give any real account, named people at ran- 
dom, who were immediately taken up, and 
treated in the same cruel manned upon this ex* 
torted evidence. An universal terrour and con- 
sternation seized upon alL Some prevented accu^ 
sation, and charged themselves with witchcraft, 
and so escaped death. Others fled the province ; 
and many more were preparing to fly. The pri- 
sons were crowded; people were executed daily; 
yet the rage of the accusers was as fresh as ever, 
and the number of the witches and the bewitched 
increased every hour. A magistrate, who had 
committed forty persons for this crime, fatigued 
with so disagreeable an employment and ashamed 
of the share he had in it, refused to grant any 
more warrants. He was himself imitiediately 
accused of sorcery; and thought himself happy 
in leaving his family and fortune, and escaping 
with life out of the province. A jury, struck 
with the affecting manner and the solemn assur- 
ances of innocence of a woman brought before 

them. 
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ihem, Tentured to acquit her^ but the Judges 
sent them out again ; and in an imperious man* 
ner forced them to find the woman guilty ; and 
she was hanged immediately. 

The magistrates and ministers^ whose pru- 
dence ought to have been employed in healing 
this distemper and assuaging its fury> threw in 
new combustible matter. They encouraged the 
accusers ; they assisted at the examinations^ and 
they extorted the confessions^ of witchesf. None 
signalized their zeal more upon this occasion 
than Sir William Pbips^ the governor^ a New 
England man, of the lowest birth, and yet meaner 
education ; who, having raised a sudden fortune 
by a lucky accident, was knighted, and after^ 
wards made governor of the province. Doctor 
Encrease Mather, and Doctor Cotton Mather, 
the pillars of the New England church, were 
equally sanguine. Several of the most popular 
ministers, after twenty executions had been made, 
addressed Sir William Phips, with thanks for 
what he had done, and with exhortations to pro- 
ceed in so laudable a work. 

The accusers encouraged in this manner did 
not know where to stop, or how to proceedi^ 
Th^ were at a loss for objects. They began at 
lasi to accuse the judges themselves. What was 
wote« the nearest relations of Mr* Encrease Mar 

ther 
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ther were involved^ and witchcraft began even to 
approach the governor's own family* It was 
now high time to give things another turn. The 
accusers were discouraged hy authority. One 
hundred and iifty> who lay in prison were dis- 
charged. Two hundred more were under accusa^' 
tion; they were passed over; and those who had, 
received sentence of death were reprieved^ and in 
due time pardoned. A few cool moments shew- 
ed them the gross and stupid errour that had car- 
j^ied them away^ and whitish was utterly invisible 
to them all the while they were engaged in this 
strange proseqution. They grew heartily asham* 
ed of what they had done. But what was infi«- 
nitely mortifying, the Quakers took occ^ion to 
fittribute all tH^is mischief to a judgment on them 
for their persecution. A general fast was apr 
pointed ; praying God to pardon all the errours 
of his servants and people in alate tragedy^ liaised 
amongst them by Satan and his instruments. 

This was the last paroxysm of the puritanic 
enthusiasm in New England. This violent fit 
carried off so much of that humour^ that the peo- 
ple there are now giown somewhat like the rest 
of mankind in their manners^ and have much 
abated of their persecuting spirit. 

It is not an incurious speculation to consider 
these remarkable sallies of the human rnind^ out 

of 
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tof its ordinary course. Whole nations are often 
tarried away by what would never influence one 
inan of sense. The cause is originally weak^ and 
to be suppressed without great difficulty; bht 
then its weakness prevents any suspicion of the 
liiischief^ until it is too late to thiilk of suppres- 
sing it at all. In such cases the more weak> im^ 
probable^ and inconsistent any story is^ the more 
powerful and geiieral is its efiect^ being helped 
on by design in some^ by folly in others^ and 
kept up by contagion in all. The more extraor- 
dinary the design^ the more dreadful the crime> 
the less we examine into the proofs. The charge 
and the evidence of some things is the same. 
However^ in some time the minds of people cool^ 
and Ihey are astonished how they ever came to be 
so affected. 
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CHAP. V. 

The dttaationy climate, &c* of I^ew Englaml.-^Indiat^ 
corn described— Cattle of New England. 

The events ia the history of New Englaod^ their 
disputes with their governors^ the variation^ 10 
^eir . charters^ add their wars with the Indians, 
afford Tery little useful or agreeable matter. In 
their wairs there was very little conduct shewn ; 
and though they prevailed in the end> in a man* 
ner to the extir,pation of that race of peopld^ yet 
the Indians had always great advantages in the 
beginning; and the measures of the English to 
oppose thein^ were generally injudicioudy taken« 
Their manner top of treating them in the 4)^in« 
ning was so indiscreet (for it was in general no 
worse) as to provoke them as much to those 
wars/ 4is the French infiueace has done sinoi^ that 
time. , • 

The country which we call New England iji 
in length something less thap three hundred 
miles; at the broadest part it is about two bun* 
dred^ if we carry it on to those tracts which srt 
possesssed by the Frendi; but if we regard the 

TOL. H. n part 
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part 'Vjre have settled^ in geiieral>4t does not ex* 
tend any where much abpve sixty miles ffom the 
sea coast. 

This country lies between the 41st and 45th 
degrees of north latitude. Though it is situated 
almost ten degrees nearer the sun than we are 
in Englapd^ yet the winter begins earlier, last» 
longer, and is incomparably more severe than it 
is with us. The summer again is extremely hot; 
and more fervently so than in pl^es which lie 
under the same parallels in Europe. I|owevef > 
both the heat and the cold are now far more mo* 
derate, and the constitution of the air in all re** 
spects f«r better than our people found it at their 
irst settlement. The clearing away of the woods, 
and the opening of the ground every where, has, 
by giving a free passage to the air, carried off 
those noxious vapours which were so prejudicial 
to the healthof the first inhabitants. The tem- 
per of the sky is generally both i& summer and 
in winter very steady and serene. Two montfat 
frequently pass without the appeasance of a 
cloud. Their rains are heavy and soon over. 

The soil of New England ia various, but best 
as you approach the southward. It affords ex- 
cellent meadows in the low grounds, and very 
good pasture almost every where. Theycom'* 
monly allot at tibe rate of two acres to the main* 

tenance 
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tepance of a cow. The meadows Which they 
reckon the best, yield about a ton of hay by iht 
acre. Sotine prpduce two tons, but the hay it 
rank and sour. This^ country is not very favour- 
able to any of the European kinds of grain. The 
wheat is subject to he blasted ; the barley is aA. 
hungry grain, and the oats are lean and chaffy. 
But the Indian corn, which makes the general 
food of the lowest sort of people, flourishes here 
This, as it is a species of gra\n not so universally 
known in England, and as it is that of all others 
which yields the greatest increase, I shall give a 
thori description of 

This plant, which the native Aiaiericans ca)l 
'the weachin, is known in some of the southern 
parts of America by the name of maize. The ear 
ts about a span in length, consisting of eight 
rows of corn, or more, according to the goodness 
of the ground, with about thirty grains in each 
row. On the top of the grain hangs a sort of 
flower, not unlike a tassel of silk, of various co- 
lours, white, blue> greenish, bhtck, speckled^ 
striped, which gives this corn, as it grows, a very 
beautiful appearance. The grain is of all the 
t^olours which prevail in the flov^^er,. but most 
frequently yellow and white. The stalks grow 
six or eight feet high, and are of a considerable 
thickness: They are- less high in New Eoglaodj 

N 2 and 
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m^diother northern cojuntries, than in Virginiaand 
these vfbich lie more to the southward. They 
9kxe jointed like a cane, and at each of t^ese 
Joints shoot but a njumber of leaves like fl^^i 
that make very good fodder, for the Cattle. The 
stalk is full of a juice> of which a syrup as sweet 
as sug«.r has been frequently made. 

This grain is generally sowed in little squareis;, 
and requires d very attentive Cultivation. The 
ground iti which it flourishes most is light and 
sandy, with a small intermixture of loatm. About ft 
peck of sc^ed is suflScient for an atre; which at a 
medium produces about twenty*five bushels. 
The New England people not only make brtod 
of this grain, but they malt and brew it into a 
beer, which is not contemptible. However; the 
greater part of their beer is made of molasses, 
hopped; with the addition sometimes of the tops 
ofthespi'uce fir infused. They raise in Nfew 
England/ besides' this and other species of grain/ 
a large quantity of flax, and have made essays 
tipoit hemp, that have been far from unsuccess* 
ftfl. An acre of their cow-pen land produces 
about a ton of this commodity; but the land is 
pretty soon exhausted. This plant probably re- 
quires a climate more uniformly warm than New 
England; for though the greater part of our 
liemp is broifght to its f^ora northern portf^yyettt . 

is 
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19 in the more southerly proTinces of Russia^ that 
the best which comes to our market is produced. 
Their horned cattle are very numerous in New 
England, and some of theip very large. Oxen 
have been killed there of eighteen hundred weight. 
Hogs likewiseare numerous, and particularly ex- 
cellent ; and some so large as to weigh twepty- 
five score. They have besides, a breed of small 
horses, whiph are pxtr^mely har^y. .They pace 
. naturally^ though in no very graceful or easy 
manner; but with such swiftness^ and for so 
long 4 conti^ance^ a's must appear almost in- 
predible to those >yho have not experienced it. 
They have a great number of sheep too, and of a 
good kind. The wool is of a staple sufllciei^tly 
iong^ but it is not near so fine as that of England^ 
Howeyer^ they manufacture a great deal of it 
y^ry successfully. I have seen cloths made there^ 
^hich were of as close and firm a contexture^ 
though not so fine^ as our best drabs; they were 
thick^ and, as far as I could judg;e^ superiour for 
the ordinary wear of country people, to fiqy thing 
we make in England. 
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CHAP. VI. 

People of Nein England* — Their numbcK.— Higtory 
of the charters of the colonies here> i^nd the forfeiture 
of some. 

.There are in this country many gentlemen. of 
considerable landed estates^ which they let to 
Farmers^ or manage by their stewards or over* 
jseers;' but the greater part of the people is com- 
posed of a substantial yeomanry^ who cultivate > 
their own freeholds^ without a dependaoce upon 
any but Providence and their own industry. 
These freeholds generally pass to their children 
in the way of gavel kind; which keeps them 
from being almost ever able to emerge out of 
their original happy mediocrity. This manner 
of inheriting has here an additional good effect. 
It makes the people more ready to go backward 
into the uncultivated parts of the country, where 
land is to be had at an^asy rate and in larger 
portions. Tbe people, by their being generally 
freehqiders, and by their form of government, 
have a very free, bold, and republican spirit. In 
no part of the world are the ordinary sort so in- 
dependent, or possess so many of the conveniencea 

of 
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of life; th^y are used from their iafaacy to the 
exercise of arms; and they have a militia^ which 
for a militia is hy no means contemptible; and cer* 
tainly if these men were somewhat more regularly 
trained^ and in better subbrdinatidn, it would he 
impossible to find in any country^ or in any time 
ancient or modern^ an army better constituted 
thaa that which New England can furnish. 
This too is much the best peopled of any of our 
colonies upon the continent. It is judged that 
the four provinces which it comprises^ contain 
about three hundred and fifty thousand souls^ 
including a very small nujoiber qf Blacks and 
Indians; the rest are Whites. Douglass^ who 
seems to be well informed in this pointy propor* 
tions them as follow : 

Massachusets Bay, - 200,000 

Connecticut, - • - 100,000 

. Rhode Island, - - - 30,000 

New Hampshire, - - 24,000 

'^ 354,000 

These four governments are confederated for 
their common defence. We have jsfaewn how 
these several governments have arisen. The 
most considerable of them for riches and number 
of peaple, though not for extent of territory, is 
Massachusets Bay. This province, like the 

others. 
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others^ bad originallj a power of chusing eyery 
^ae of their owo magistrates; the governor^ the 
Gouncilj the assembly*— all ; and of making such 
laws as they thought proper^ without sending 
them home for the approbation of the crown. 
But beiilg accu$ed of having abused this fi^* 
dom^ in the latter end of the reign of Charles the 
Second^ they were deprived x>f it by a judgment 
in a quo warranto in the king's bench in Eng* 
land. They remained from that time to the Re« 
volution without any charter. Sometime after, 
the Revolution they received a new one^ which^ 
though very favourable^ was much inferiour to the 
extensive privileges of the former charter^ which 
indeisd were too extensive for a colony, and 
what left little more than a nominal dependance 
on the mother country^ . and the crown itself. 
But now, as the governor, lieutenant governor^ 
and the chief places of the law and in the 
' revenue, are in the disposal of the crown; so is 
the militia; and though the council is chosen by 
the representatives of the people, yet the gover- 
nor has a negative which gives him an influence, 
sufficient to preserve the prerogative entire. 
Appeals for sums above three hundred pounds arC' 
admitted to the king and council, and all laws 
passed here must be remitted to England ; where^ 
if they do not receive a negative from the crown 

in 



in thrfec years, they are to be considered as valid, 
and are to bave the effect of laws; which 
they ai*e to have likewise until the time that the 
king's resolution is known. But one point has 
been long and resolutely disputed in this colony ; 
the grant of a certain salary to their, governor* 
Many attempts have been made to induce them to 
this measure ; but to no effect. They think a de^. 
pendance on the people for his salary the most 
effectual method of restraining the governor from 
any unpopular acts. To the Massachusets go- 
Yernm'ent is imited the ancient colony of Ply- 
mouth, and the territory which is called Main. 

The colony of Connecticut, which lies upon a 
rivjer of the same name to the south of this pro-> 
vince, has preserved its ancient privileges, which 
are now as considerable as those of Massachusets . 
were formerly. At the time that, the cliarter of 
the former was attacked, that of this government 
was threatened with the same fate. Biit they 
agreed to submit to the king's pleasure; there- 
fore no judgment was given against them; and 
being found in this condition at the Revolution, it 
was judged that tb^y were in full possession of 
their -old charter, and have so continued ever 
since. 

The third and smallest of the provinces which 
compose New England^ is Rhode Island. This 

consists 
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consists of a.small inland of that name^ and th6 
bid plantation of Providence. These united plan* 
tations had a charter the same with that of Con- 
necticut^ and they have preserved it by the same 
method. In this province is an unlimited free* 
dom of religion, agreeable to the first principles 
of its foundation; and though very small^ it is 
from thence extremely well peopled. . 

New Hampshire^ the fourth province^ is much 
the largest of them all; but not inhabited in pro- 
portion. This is more.northerly, for the greater 
part> than any of the rest. It is a royal govern* 
ment; that is^ the crown has the nomination of 
all the officers of justice and of the militia^ and 
the appointment of the council. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Boston, its harbour.-T-Trade. — Ship-building.-^Dis* 
tillery. — ^Foreign traffick, — 'Reflexions on the scheme 
of limiting it, — ^Declension of the trade of New Eng- 
land. 

There .is not one of our settlements which can 
be compared^ in the abundance of people^ the 
number of considerable and trading town^^ and 
the manufactures that are carried on in them, to 
New England. The most populous and flpurisb** 
ing parts of the mother country hardly make a 
better appearance. Our provinces ta the south- 
ward on thi& continent are recommendable for 
the generous warmth of the climate^ and a luxu- 
riance of soil which naturally throws up a vast 
variety of beautiful and rich vegetable produc- 
tions; but New England is tiie first in America, 
for cultivation, for the number of people, and for 
the order which results from both. 

Though there are in all the provinces of New 
England large towns which drive a considerable 
trade, the only one which can deserve to be much 
insisted upon in a design like ours, is Boston; 
the capital of Massachusets Bay, the first of New 

Englandi 
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England^ and of all North America. This city 
IS situated oil a peninsula^ at the bottom of a fine 
capacious and safe harbour^ ^vhich is defended 
from the outrages of the sea^ by a number of 
islands^ and rock» which appear above water. 
It is entered but by one safe passage; and tha^ 
is narrow, and covered by the cannon of a regu- 
lar and very strong fortress. The harbour is 
more than sufficient for the great number of 
vessels, which carry on the extensive trade of 
Boston. At the bottom i>f the bay is a noble 
pier, near two thousand feet in length, along 
which, on the north side, extends a row of ware- 
houses. The head of this pier joins the principal 
street of the town, which is, like ipost of the 
others, spacious and well built. The town lies at 
the bottom of the harbour, and forms a very 
agreeable view. It (las s^ town bouse, where, the 
courts meet, and the exchs^nge is keipt^ krg^^ and 
of a very tolerable taste of architecture. Round 
the exchange, are a great number of well fur* 
iiished booksellers shops, which find employment 
for five printing presses. There are ten churches 
within this town; and it contains at least twenty 
thousand inhabitants. 

That we nuay be enabled to form some judg- 
ment of the wealth of this city, we must observe 
that from Christmas 1747, to Christmas 1748, 
fivQ hundred vessels cleared out from this port 

■ only. 
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dnly^ for a foreign trade; and four huiidred and 
thirty were entered inwards ; to say nothing jof 
costing andfiishiflg vessels^ both of which are 
extremely nuiiierous, and said to be equal in 
» umber to the 'others. Indeed the trade of New 
England is greats as it supplies a large quantity 
of goods from within itself; but it is yet greater, 
as the people of this country are in a niailner the 
carriers for all the colonies of North Artierica 
and the West Indies^ and even for some parts% of 
Europe. They may be considered as the Dutch 
of America. 

. The commodities which tht country yields are 
principally masts and yards, for which they con* 
tract largely with the royal navy ; pitchy tar, and 
tiirpeptine; staves, lumber, boards; all sorts of 
provisions, beef, pork, butter^ and cheese, in 
large quantities; horses; and live cattle; Indian 
corn and peas; cyder/ apples^ hemp and flax« 
Their peltry trade is not very considerable. They 
h£^ve a very noble cod fishery upon tlieir coast^ 
which employs a vast number of their people; 
they are enabled by tliisto export annually above 
. thirty-two thousand quintals of choice cod fish» 
to Spain, . Italy, and the Mediterranean, and 
about nineteen thousand quintals of the refuse 
. fiort to the West Indies, as food for tlie negroes. 
The quantity of spirits which, tbej distil in Bos- 
ton 
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too from the molasses they bring in frotn alt 
parts of the West Indies^ is as surprising as the 
cheap rate at wliieh they vend it^ which is under 
two shillings a gallon. With this they supply 
almost all the consumption of our colonies in 
North America^ the Indian .trade there> the vast 
demands of their own and the Newfoundland 
fishery^ and in great measure those of the African 
trade ; but they are more famous for the quantity 
and cheapnes^^ than for the excellency of their 
rum. 

They are almost the only one of our colonies 
which have much of the woollen and linen manu- . 
factures. Of the former they have nearly as 
much as suffices for their own cloathing. If is & 
close and strongs but a coarse stubborn sort of 
cloth. A number of Presbyterians from the 
north of Ireland^ driven thence^ as it is said^ by 
the severity of their landlords^ from an affinity in 
religious sentiments^ chose New England as their 
place of refuge. Those people brought with 
them their skill in the linen' manufactures, and 
meeting with very large encouragement^ they 
exiercised it to the great advantage of this colony. 
At present they make large quantities^ and of a 
very good kind ; their principal settlement is in a 
town> which in compliment to them is called 
Londonderry. Hats are made in New England, 

which, 
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whichj in a clandestine waj^ find a good vent in 
all the other colonies. The settiti^ up of these 
nrnttufactures has been in. a great measure a mat^ 
ter necessary to them ; for as they haye not been 
properly encouraged in sqme staple commodity^ 
by which they might communicate with their 
mother country^ while they were tut off from all 
other resources^ they must have either abandoned 
the country^ or have found means of employing 
their own skill and industry to draw out of it the 
necessaries of life. The same necessity^ together 
with their convenience for building and manning 
ships^ has made them the carriers for the other 
colonies. 

The business of ship-building is one of the 
inost considerable which Boston or the other sea- 
jlort towns in New England carry on. Ships are 
sometimes built here upon commission ; but fre** 
quently> the merchants of New England have 
the'm constructed upon their own account; and 
loading them with the produce of the colony, 
naval stores, fish^ and fi^h-oil principally, 
they send them out upon a trading voyage to 
Spain, Portugal, or the Mediterranean; where, 
having disposed of their cargo, they make vvhat 
advantage they can by tVeight, until such time as 
they can sell the vessel herself to advantage,, 
which they seldom fail to do in a reasonable time. 

They 
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They receive the value of the vessel^ a:s i«rell as of 
the freight of the goods> which from tiihe t6 time 
they carried; and of the cargo vrith whichrAfey 
tailed origiiia]ly> in bills of exchange upon Lon- 
don; for as the peaple of New England have no 
comiiiodtty to return for the. value of above ai 
hundred thousand pounds, which they take in 
various sorts of goods from England^ but some 
naval stores, and tbose in.no great quantities^ 
they ^re obliged to keep the balance somewhat 
even by this circuitous commerce> which, though 
not carried on with Great Britain nor with Bri-^ 
tish vessels^ yet centres in its profits^ where all 
the money which the colonies can make in any 
tmtnner mQ3t center at last; 

I know that complaints have been .made of 
this trade^ principally because the people of New 
England, not satisfied with carrying out their 
own produce, become carriers for the other colo- 
nies, particularly for Virginia and Maryland, 
from whom they take tobacco, which, in con- 
tempt to the act of navigation, they carry direct- 
ly to the foreign market; where, not havii:^ 
tlie duty and accumulated charges to which the 
British merchant is liable to pay^ they in a manr 
ner wholly but him of the trade. Again, 
our sugar colonies complain as loudly, that the 
vast trade which New England drives in lumber, 
\ live 
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live •tock> and provisiong^ with the French and 
Dutch sugar islands^ pal ticularly with the for- 
mer^ enables these islands^ together witii the in- 
tarnsd adTantages they possess, greatly to under- 
sell ibe £ttgli|h plantations. That> the returns 
which the people of New England make from 
these islands being in sugar, or^ th^ productions 
of sugar, syrups and molasses, the rum which is 
Ihence distilled preyetts the sale of our West 
India rum* That this trade proves doubly dis** 
pdvantageoug to our sugar islands; first, as it 
enables the French to sell their sugars cheaper 
than they could otherwise afford to do; and then 
as it finds them a market for their molasses, and 
other refuse of sugars^, for which oth^wise they 
could find no market at all; because rum inter- 
feres with brandy, a considerable manufaitore of 
Old France. 

These considerations were the groumd of a 
complaint made by the islands to the legpslature. 
in England some years ago. They die^red that 
the exportation of lumber, &c. to the French 
colonies, and the importation of sugars and mo^ 
lasses from thence, might be entirely prohibited. 
This was undoubtedly a very nice point<to settle. 
On one hand» the growth of .the French: West 
Indies was manifest and alarming, and it was not 
to be thought that the French would ever wink 

VOL. II b at 
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at this trade, if it had not beea of the greatest 
advantage to them. On the othcir hand^ the 
northeVn* colonies decIaTed, that, if they were de- 
prived of ko great a braoch of their trade, it must 
necessitate them to th'e establishment of manufac 
tures. For if they were cut off from their fo- 
reign trade, they never could purchase in Eng- 
land the many things for the use or the ornament 
of life, which they have from thence. Besides 
this, the French, deprived of the provision and 
lumber of New England, must of necessity take 
every measure to be supplied from their own colo* 
nies, which would answer their purposes better, 
if they could accomplish it, at the same time that 
it would deprive the New England people of a 
larg;e and profitable branch of their trade. 

These points, and many more, were fully dis- 
cussed upon both sides. The legislature took a 
middle course. They did not entirely prohibit 
the cdf-cying of lumber to the French islands ; 
but they- li^d a considerable duty upon whatever 
rum, sugars, or molasses, they should import from, 
thence; to enhance by this means the price of 
lumber and other necessaries to the French ; and, 
by laying them under difficulties to set the 
English* sugar plantations, in some measure, 
upon an equal footing with theirs. 

This was undoubtedly a very prudent regula- 
tion 
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tfon. For though it was urged^ that the Missi- 
sippi navigation was so bad, that there was no 
prospect that the French could ever be supplied 
with lumber and provisions from thence; and 
that there were no snows in Louisiana, the melting 
of which toight facilitate the transportation of 
lumber into that river, yet it was by no means 
safe to trust to that, so as utterly to destroy a 
trade of our own; which employed so much 
shipping and so many sailors : because we have 
a thousand instances, wherein the, driving people 
to the last straits, and putting them under the 
tuition of such a master as absolute necessity, has , 
taught them inventions, and excited them to an 
industry, which have compassed things as much 
regretted at lastj as they were unforeseen at first. 
Though no great snows fall in the southern 
parts of Louisiana, yet to the northward a great 
deal fallsi and not only the Missisippi, but the 
number of other great rivers which it receives, 
oversow annually, and they qan be in no want 
of timber convenient enough to navigation. 
And though the passage to ihe French islands be 
for such a great way to the windward, as to bring 
them these' commodities in a more tedious man- 
ner, and at a dearer rate, is it not much better 
that they should have them cheap from us than « 
dear from themselves ? Nor perhaps would even 
' o2 this 
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this difficulty^ which is indeed much less than it 
is represented, bring down the French to the par 
of our sugar colonies^ loaded as they are with 
taxes, groaning under the pressure of many 
grievances, and deformed by an infinite multitude 
of abuses and enormities; nor can they with rea- 
son or justice hope for a cure of the evils which 
they suffer, partly from errours of their owuj and 
partly from mistakes in England, at the ^xpence 
of the trade of their sister colonies on the conti- 
nent of America, who are entirely guiltless of 
their sufferings ; nor is it by restraints on the 
trade of their enemies, but by an effectual and 
judicious encouragement of their own> that they 
can hop^ to remedy these evils^ and rival the 
French establishments. 

The French, in permitting us to supply them, 
it is true, gave us a proof that they have advan** 
tages from this trade'; but this is no proof at all 
that we derive none from it ; for, on that suppo- 
sition, no trade could be mutually beneficial. 
Nor is it at all certain, as it has been suggested, 
that, if we^eft their refuse of sugars upon their 
hands, they could turn them to no profit If the 
council of commerce could be made to see dis- 
tinctly that this trade coutd not prejudice the 
sale of their brandy, and would only make the 
trade of rum change hands, as the case probably 

would 
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l^ould be ; and if they could shew^ as they piighti 
what a less it might be to them entirely to throvt . 
away « considerable part of the produce of their 
lauds^ and which was' formerly so valuable to 
tfaem^ there is no doubt but the court would give 
sufficient encouragement to their own plautationH 
to distil rum, and to vend it in such a maimer as 
might the least prejudice the brandies of France; 
and then^ instead of sending us molasses, as thejr 
could distil the spirit far4^heaper than our islands^ 
they would send us the spirit itself; and we may 
know by experience, especially in that part of 
the world, how insufficient all regulations are id 
prevent a contraband, which would be so gainful 
to particulars. 

After all, are we certain^ that the French ' 
would trust for the supply of their islands to 
Louisiana^ or to tlue precarious supplies from 
Canada ? would they not redouble theii* appli-^ 
cation^ now made necessary, to Cape Breton ? 
what experiments would they not make ill 
Cayenne for the timber trade? they would cer* 
tatnly try every method^ and probably would sue* 
ceed in some of their trials* Restraints upon 
trade are nice things; and ought to be well con** 
sidered. Great care ought io be taken in all such 
how we sacrifice the interests of one part of our 
territories to those of anotlier ; and it would be a * 

mistake 
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mistake of the most fatal consequence^ if vft 
came to think that the shipping, seamen, com mo* 
dities, or wealth, of the British colonies, were 
' not effectually the shipping, seamen^ and wealth; 
of Great Britain herself. Sentiments of another 
kind have frequently done us mischief. 

The general' plan of our management with 
regard to the trade of our colonies, n^ethinks, 
ought to be, to encourage iii every oiie of them 
some separate and distinct articles, such as, not 
interfering, might enable^ theni to trade with 
each other^ and all to trade to advantage with 
their inother country. And then, where we 
have rivals in any branch of the trade carried on 
by our colonies, to enable them to send their 
goods to the foreiga npifirket directly; using^ at 
the same time, the wise precaution whiph the 
French put in practice, to make the ships so 
employed take the English ports in their way 
home; for our great danger is, that they should 
in that case make their retqrns in foreigq manu* 
facture^, against which we cannot guard too 
X" carefully. This, an^ that th^ s^hould not go 
largely into manufactures interfering with ours, 
ought to be the oiily points at which our re- 
f(trictiqns should aim. These purposes ought 
DQt to be compassed by absolute prohibitions and 
penalties^ M^hicb would be ynpoUtical and unjust, 

but 
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liut.'by the. way of diversion, by encoirragii^ 
them to fall ijito such things as find a demaiul 
with ourselves at home. By this means Great 
Britain and all its dependencies will have ^. com- 
mon interest, they will mutually play into each 
other's hands, and the traded so dispersed, will 
be of' infinitely more advahtage to us, than if 
all its several articles were produced and manu- 
factqred within ourselves, 

I venture on these hints concerning restraints 
on trade, because in fact that of New £lngland 
rather wants to be supported than to be checked 
by such restraints. Its trade, in many of its 
branches, is clearly on the decline; and this cir*- 
cumstance ought to interest us deeply ; for very 
valuable is this colony, if it never sent us any 
thing, nor took any thing from us, as it is the 
grand barrier of all the rest ; and as it is the 
principal magazine which supplies our West 
Indies, from whence we draw such vast ad- 
vantages'. That this valuable colony is far from 
advancing, will appear clearly from the state 
of one of the principal branches of its trade, that 
of ship-building, for four years. In the year 
1738, they built at Boston forty-one topsail ves- 
sels, burden in all 6324 tons; in 1/43, only 
thirty;' in 1746, but twenty ; in 1749, they were 
reduced to fifteen, making in tlie whole but ^450 
. ' tons 
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ions of shipping; in such a time an astonishing 
declension ! How it has been since I have not 
sufficient inforniation ; but^ allowing that the de- ' 
cline has ceased here^ yet this is surely sufficient 
to set us upon the nicest enquiry into the cause 
of that decay^ and the niost effectual measures to 
retrieve the ^ff^in of so yaluable a province} 
particularly if by any ill-judged or ill-intended 
schemes^ or by any misigoyernment^ this m^chief 
has happened them. 
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CHAP, VIII. 

New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania — ^Descrip^ 
tion of their situation, &c.-^Short account of tkeir 
settlements 

It is not certainly known at what time the Swedes 
luid Dutch ma<de their first estahlishment in 
Nprth America; but it was certainly posteriour to 
pur settlement in Virginia^ and prior to that of 
New England. The Swedes^ who were no cou* 
siderable naval power^ had hardly fixed the rudi* 
ments of a colony there ere they deserted it. The 
inhabitants^ without protection or assistance^ 
were glad to enter into a coalition witli the 
Dutch^ who had settled there upon a better plan^ 
and to submit to the goyemment of the states. 
The whole tract possessed or claio^ed by the two 
nations^ whose two colonies were now grown 
into one^ extended from the 38th to the 41st de- 
gree of latitude^ all along the sea-coast. They 
called it No?a Belgia^ or New Netherlands. It 
continued in their hands until the reign of Chailes 
the Second. The Dutch war then breaking out^ 
ip the jyear 1664 Sir Robert Car with three thau- 

sand 
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sand men was sent to reduce it, which he did 
with so little resistance, as not to gain him any 
gr<^at honour by the conquest. A little after, 
the Dutch, by w^y of reprisal, fell upon our 
colony of Surinam in South America, and con- 
quered it after much the same opposition thajt 
.we met in the New Netherlands. By the treaty 
of peace which was signed at Breda, in 1667, it 
was agreed that things should remain in the state 
^bey ,wefe at that time; Surinam to the Dutch, 
the New Netherlands to the English* At that 
time, this was looked upon by many as a bad 
fexchange; but it now appears, that we have 
made an excellent bargain ; for, to say nothing 
«f the great disadvantage of having our colonies; 
as it were, cut in two by the intervention of a 
foreign country, this is now one of the best^^ 
peopled and richest part of our plantations, ex- 
tremely useful to the others, and making very 
valuable returns to the mother country ; whereas 
Surinam is comparatively a place of very small 
consequence, very unhealthy, and by no art to 
be made otherwise. 

The New Netherlands were not long in our 
possession before they were divided into distinct 
provinces, and laid aside their former appella- 
tion. The north-east part, which joined New 
JiDgland, was called New York, in compliment 

to 
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to the Duke of York^ who had at first the granl 
of the whole territory. This proviace runs up 
• to the northward on both sides of the river Hud- ' 
'son^ for about two hundred miles into the country 
of the five nations pr Iroquois; but it is not in 
any part above forty or fifty miles wide. It^com- 
prehends within its limits Long Island, whicfc 
lies to the southward of Connecticut^ > and is aii 
' island inferiour to no part of America in excellcint 
ground for the pasturage of horses^ oxen^ and 
sheep> or the plentiful produce of every sort of 
grain/ 

The part of Nova Belgia, which lay along the 
0cean^ between that and the river Delaware, from 
the southern part of New York quite down to 
Maryland^.was granted to Sir George Carteret 
and others, and called New Jersey from him, be- 
cause he had, as the ' family still has, estates ia 
the island of that name. This province i% 
bounded Mpon tha west by the river Delaware^,, 
which divides it froni Pennsylvania. It is in 
' length about one hundred and fifty miles, or 
' thereabouts, and about fifty in breadth. 

Pennsylvania, which lies between New York, 
New Jersey, and Maryland, and communicates 
with the sea by the mouth of t]ie river Delaware, 
is in length about two hundred and -fifty miles,, 
apd in breadth two hundred. This territory wa^^ 
> granted 
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granted to the famous Mr. William Penn, the 
son of Sir William Pemi the admiral^ in the year 
1680. 

The climate and soil in the three provinces of 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, ad- 
mit of no very remarkable difference. In all 
these, and indeed in all our North American co^ 
lonies, the land near the sea is in general low, 
dat, and marshy; at a considerable distance from 
the sea, it swells into little hills, and then into 
great even ridges of mountains, which hold their 
course, for the most part, north*east, and south* 
west. The soil throughout these threi provinces 
Vk in general extremely fruitful ; abounding not 
only in its native grain the Indian corn;, but in 
all such as have been naturalized there from Eu- 
rope. Wheat in such abundance, and of ^0 ex- 
cellent a quality, that few parts of the world, for 
the tract which is cultivated, exceed it in the^Hio ^ 
or the other of these pi^rticulars ; nor in barley^ 
oats, rye^ buck-wheat, and every sort of grain 
which we have here. They have a great number 
of horned cattle, hordes, sheep, and hogs. All 
our European poultry abound there; game of 
all kinds is wonderfully pleoty ; de^ of seteral 
species; hares of a kind peculiar to America, 
but inferioilr in relish to ours ; wfld turkies of i| 
Tast size and equal goodness; a beautiful specie$ 

\ of 
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of pheasapts^ only foqnd ia this country. Every 
species of herbs or roots^ which we force in our 
gardens^ grows here with great ease ; and every 
species of fruit ; but some^ as those of peaches 
aud melons^ in far, greater perfection. 

Their forests abound in excellent timber, the 
oak, the ash, the beech, the chesnut, the cedar, 
and walnut, the cypress, the hickory, the sassafrass, 
and the pine. In all parts of our plantations, 
comprehending New York to the northward, 
quite to the southern extremity, the woods are 
full of wild vines of three or four' species, all dif- 
ferent from those we have in Europe. But, 
whether from some fault in their nature, or in 
the climate, or. the soil where they grow, or, 
what is much more probable, from a fault in the 
planters, they have yet produced no wine that de- 
serves to be mentioned. It may be remarked in 
' general of the timber of these provinces, that it is 
not so good for shipping as that of New Eng- 
land and Nova Scotia. * The further southward 
you go, the timber becomes less compact, and 
rives easily; which property-, as it makes it more 
useful for staves, renders it less serviceable for 
ships. 

They raise in all these provinces, but much 
the most largely in Pennsylvania, great quantities 
of flax ; hemj) is a promisitig article. Nor aro 

they 
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ibey deficient in minerals. In New York^ s 
good deal ofjron is found. In New Jersey^ a 
Tery ricli copper mine has been opened. There 
is no manner of doubt but in time^ when the 
people come to multiply sufficiently^ and expe- 
rience and want have made them ingenious in 
opening resources for trade^ these colonies will 
become as remarkable for useful metals as they 
now are for grain. These three provinces, as 
are all those we have in North America, are ex- 
tremely well watered. They have however ob- 
served in New England, that, as they clear the 
country, a vast number of little brooks are quite 
lost, and the mills upon them by this loss render- 
ed useless. They even observe, that this cutting 
down of the woods has affected the river Connec- 
ticut itself, the largest in New England, and that 
it has grown distinguishably shallower. I do 
not know whether the same remark has been 
made in Pennsylvania and New York. But what- 
ever they have lost in water, which, where there 
is such a plenty, is no great loss, has been amply 
compensated by the great salubrity of the air^ 
which has arisen from the cultivation of the 
country. At present those I describe are, for 
t)ie greater part, as healthy as can be wished. 

As the climate and soil of the provinces of 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania^ are, 

v^ith 
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with ¥erj little variation, the same^ so there is 
no difference in the commodities in which thej 
trade, which are wheat, flour, barley, oats, In- 
dian corn, peas, beef, pork, cheese, butter, cyder, 
beer, flax, hemp and flax seed, linseed oil, fur 
p,nd deer-skins, staves, lumber, and iron. Their 
mai'kets are the same with those which the people 
of New England use; and these colonies have a 
share in the logwood trade, and that which is 
carried on with the Spanish and French plan- 
tations. 



CHAR 
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CHAP. IX. 

City of New York — ^Its flourishing traded—Albany.*-^ 
The Indian trade there. — The Iroquois or Five ^bi* 
tions* 

The province of New York has two cities ; 
the first is called by the n^me of the province 
itself. It was denominated New Amsterdam 
when the Dutch possessed it^ but it has changed 
its name along with its masters. This city is 
most commodiously situated for trade^ upon an 
excellent harbour^ in an island called Manahat- 
ton^ about fourteen miles long^ though not above 
one or two broad. This island lies just in the 
mouth of the river Hudson, which discharges 
itself here after a long course. This is « one of 
the noblest rivers in America. It is navigable , 
upwards of two hundred miles. The tide flows 
'one hundred and fifty. 

The city of New York contains upwards of 
two thousand houses, and above twelve thousand 
inhabitants, the descendants of Dutch and Eng« 
lish. It is well and commodiously built, extend- 
ing a mile in length, and about half that in 

breadthj 
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breadth^ and has a very good aspect ,from the 
sea; but it is by no means properly fortified. 
The houses are built of brick in the Dutch taste; 
the streets not regular, but clean and well paved. 
There is one large church built for the church of 
England worship; and three othersi a Dutch, a 
French, and a Lutheran. The town has a very 
flourishing trade, and in which great profits are 
made. The merchants are wealthy, and the 
people in general most comfortably provided 
for^ and with sl moderate labour. ; From the 
year 1749 to 1750, two hundred and thirty-two 
vessels havie been entered into'tl^is port, and two 
hundred and eighty-six cleared outwards. In 
these vessels were shipped six thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-one tons of provisions, chiefly 
flour, and a vast quantity of grain; of which I 
have no particular account. .In the year 1755, 
the export of flax seed to Ireland amount€!d to 
13,538 hogsheads. The inhabitants are between 
eighty- and an hundred thousand ; the lower 
class easy ; the better rich and hospitable ; great 
freedom of society; and the entry to foreigners 
made easy by a general toleration of all religious 
persuasions. In a word, this province yields to 
no part of America in the healthfuliiess of its air, 
and the fertility of its soil. It is much superiour 
in the great convenience of water carriage, 
VOL. II. p which 
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which speedily and at the slightest expence; ' 
carries the product of the remotest farms to a 
certain and profitable market. 

Upon the river Hudson^ about one hundred 
and fifly miles from New York, is Albany; a 
town of not so much note for its number of 
housed or inhabitants, as for the great trade 
which is carried on with the Indians, and indeed^ 
by connivance, with the French for the use of 
the same people. This trade takes oflf a great 
quantity of coarse woollen goods^ such as strouds 
an() duffils; and with these, guns, .^hatchets> 
knives, hoes, kettles, powder, and shot; besides 
shirts and clothes ready made, and several other 
articles. Here it is that the treaties and other 
transactions between us and the Iroquois Indians 
are negotiated. 

This nation, or combination of five nations, 
united' by an ancient and inviolable league 
amongst themselves, were the oldest, the most 
steady, th<^ most efiectual ally we *have found 
amongst the Indians. This people, by their 
unanimity, firmness, military skill, and policy, 
have raised themselves to be the greatest and 
most formidable power in all America; they have 
reduced a vast number of nations, and brought 
' under their power a territory twice as large as 
the kingdom of France; but they have not in* 

creased 
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creased their subjects in proportion^ As their 
manner of warring is implacable and barbarous> 
they reign the lords of a prodigious desart^ inha- 
bited only b^ a few scattered insignificant tribes^ 
whom they have permitted to live out of a con- 
tempt of their ppwerj, ^nd who are all in the 
lowest state of subjection. And' yet this once 
wighty and victorious natiop, tbpugb it has al* 
Iff ays i3sed the policy qf tocorporating with itself 
J^ great many of th^ prisoaers they make in war, 
i« in 9^ very declining condition. About sixty 
years agg^ it was eowputed, that they bad t^^ 
thousand fighting men; at this day> they cannot 
raise upwards of fifteen hundred. So much have 
yrax^f epidemical di$es^iS(39j and the unnatural 
vnipn of the- vices of civilized nation? with the 
manners of savages^ reduced this onee nun^^fQii? 
people* But they are not only much lessened at 
this day in their numbers, but in their disposition 
to employ what nnmbers they have left in our 
service. Amongut other neglects^ which J havf 
no pleasure in mentioning, and no hopes of $eein^ 
amended^ this of instttentioni or worse treatnoenl^ 
of the Indians, i^ 9oe> And a capital one. The 
Iroquois have lately ha^d three other nations adde4 
to their confederacy^ so that they ought now to 
be considered as eight; .and the whole confede- 
r$icy seenos much more inclined to the French in- 
tfreit than ours* 

p3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. X- 

New Jersey— Ik tradd ; and inhabitants. 

New Jersey, by the perpetual disputes which 
subsisted between the people and the proprietaries 
whilst it continued a proprietary government^ 
was kept for a long time in a very feeble state; 
but, within a few years, it has begun to reap 
some of the advantaged which it might have had 
earlier from the proper management of so fine a 
province and so advantageous a situation. • They 
raise very great quantities of grain at present, and 
are increased to near sixty thousand souls; but 
they have yet no town of -any consequence. 
Perth Amboy, which is their capital, has not 
upwards of two hundred houses; and, though 
this town has a very fine harbour, capable of 
receiving and securing ships of great burden, 
yet, as the people of New Jei'sey have been used 
to send their produce to the ndarkets of New 
York and Philadelphia, to which they are con- 
tiguous, Ihey find it hard, as^ it always is in such 
cases, to draw the trade out of the old channel; 
for there the correspondencies are fixed, the 

method 
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method of dealing established, credits given, and 
a reajiy market for needy dealers, who in all coun- 
tries are sufficiently numerous ; so that the trade 
of this town, which is the only town of any trade 
worth notice in New Jersey, is still inconsiderable ; 
in the year 1751, only forty-one vessels have en^- 
tered inwards, and only thirtj-eight cleared out^ 
in which were exported six thousand fourhua- 
dred and twenty-four barrels of flour ; one hun* 
dred and sixty^eight thousand weight of bread; 
three hundred and fourteen barrels of beef and 
pork;, seventeen thousand nine hundred and 
forty-one bushels of grain; fourteen' thousand 
isreight of hemp; with some butter, hams, beer^ 
flax-seed, bar-iron, and lumber. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. Xt 

Ac6diint of William Penn— the priticiplds oh Vfhif^li 
\kt ftMtled the coIdny'«-tii|i death. 

I. FtifJD ii of late a notion piretty current^ that pro* 
prietary goVemmdntB areasdrt of check to the 
growth tf the coldnies which they superibtend* 
It is tertaio that abUaes bave been^ and still do 
lubftist^ in. that species df gdvenuhent; and 
l^busfes of ab bad a kind inay> I believe, be founds 
by persons of no gteat jienetration, in all out 
governments^ but if there were any truth in 
this observation, the province of Pennsylvania 
would prove an illustrious exception to it. 

William Penn, in his capacity of a divine and 
of a moral writer^ is certainly not of the first 
rank : and his works are of no great estimation^ 
except amongst his own people; but, in his ca^ 
pacity of a legislator and the founder of so flou- 
rishiiig a commonwealth^ he deserves great ho- 
nour amongst all mankind,^ a commonwealth^ 
which, in the space of about seventy years, from 
a beginning of a few hundreds of refugees and 
indigent men^ has grown to be a numerous and 

flourishing 
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flpur^fihing people ; a people^ who^ from a perfect 
wildernesi, hare brought their territory to a stat^ 
of great cultivation^ and filled it with vre^'lthy 
and populous towns; and "who, in the midst of a 
fierce and lawless race of meo* baye preserved 
themselves^ with unarmed hands and passive 
principles^ by the rules of moderatioa and Justice 
better than any other people has done by policy 
and arms. For Mr: Penn^ wfaen> for his fatfaor's 
services and by his own interest at court, heiob<« 
tained the inheritance of this country and ila j^o«- 
vernment^ s^w that he could make the grant oif 
Talu^ to him* ooly by rendering the country as 
agroeabie to all people^ as ease « and good go- 
vernment could mtfke it. To this purpoae* be 
began by purchasing the soil, at a very low rate 
indeed, from the original possessors^ to whom it 
was of little use. By %iB cheap act of j ustioe at 
the beginnings he made alibis dealings fi>r the 
future the more easy^ by prepossessing the Uh- 
diaas with a &vourable opiniun of hiai and h^ 
designs* The other part of his plan^ which was^ 
to people this country after he had secured tibe 
possession of it, he saw much facilitated by tbe 
uneasiness of his bretbreti the Quakers in £ng* 
land, who^ refitoing to pay tythes and other 
chupch d«^s, oufiered a great deal from the j»pi- 
ritual^pourts. Their high opinion of and Ti^td 

for 
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for the man^ who was an honour to their new 
churchy made them the more ready to follow 
him over the vast ocean into an untried climate 
and country. Neither was he himself wanting 
in any thing which could encourage them. For 
he expended large sums in transporting and find* 
ing them in all necessaries; and^ not aiming 
at a sudden profit^ he disposed of his land at a 
very light purchase. But what crowned all was, 
that noble charter of privileges^ by which he 
made ihem as free as any people in the world; 
«nd which has since drawn such vast numbers^ of 
80 many different persuasions and such various 
couptries^ to put themselves under the protection 
of his laws. He made the most perfect freedom, 
both religious and civil, the basis of this esta* 
blishment ; and this has done more towards the 
settling of the province^ and towards the settling 
of it in a strong and permanent manner, than the 
wisest regulations could have done lipon any 
other plan. All persons who profess to believe 
one God, are freely tolerated; those who believe 
in Jesus Christy of whatever denomination, are 
not excluded from employments and posts. 

This great man lived to see an extensive coun- 
try called afler his o^n name; he lived to see it 
peopled by his own wisdom, the people free and 
flourishing, and the most flourishing p^ple in 

it 
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it of Ms own persuasion; he lived to lay the 
foundations of a splendid and wealthy city ; he 
lived to see it promise every thing from the situa- 
tion which he himself had chosen, and the en- 
couragement which he himself had given it : he 
lived to. 8iee all this; but he died in the Fleet 
prison. 

It is but just^ that, in such a subject, we should 
allot a little room^ to do honour to those great 
men/ whose virtue and generosity have contri- 
buted to the peopling of the earth/ and to the 
freedom and happiness of mankind;' who have 
preferred the interest of a remote posterity^ and 
times unknown, to their own fortunes^ and to the 
quiet and security of their own lives. Now, ' 
Great Britain, and all America, reap great bene- 
fits from his labours and his losses; and his pos- 
terity have a vast estate out of the quit-rents of 
that province, whose establishment was the ruin 
of their predecessor's moderate fortune. 
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CHAP. xn. 

I 

Inhabitants ot Ptennsjlvania.— Variety of nations and 
leligions there. — Pacifick principles of the Quakers.--* 
Reflections on the ]j»resent state of afiairs there. 

Pennsyltania is inhabited by upwards ef twd 
hundred and fifty thousand people, half of 
whom are Germans^ Swedes^ or Dutch. Here 
you see the Quakers^ Churchmen^ Calvinists, 
Lutherans, Catholicks, Methodists, Menists^ Mo- 
ravians^ Independants, the Anabaptists, and the 
Dumplers, a sort of German feet, that live in 
fiomething like a religious society, wear long 
beards, and a habit resembling that of friars. 
In short the diversity of people, religions, na^ . 
tions, and languages here, is prodigious, and the 
harmony. in which they live together no less 
edifying. For, though every man, who wishes 
well to religion, is sorry to see the diversity which 
prevails, and would by all humane and honest 
methods endeavour to prevent it ; yet, when once 
the evil has happened, when there is no longer 
an union of sentiments, it is glorious to preserve ' 
at least an union of affections^ it is a beautiful 

prospect. 
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prospect^ to net men take and give an equal liber- 
ty ; to see them live^ if not as belonging to the 
tame churchy yet to the same Christian religion; 
atid if not to the same religion^ yet to the same 
great flraternity of mankind. I do not observe^ 
that the Quakers^ who had^ and who still have in 
a great measure^ the power in their hands^ have 
made use of it in any sort to persecute ; except 
in the single case of George Keiths whom they 
first imprisoned^ and^ then banished out of the 
province. . This Keith was originally a minister 
of the church of England^ then a Quaker^ and 
afterwards returned to his former ministry. But 
whilst he remained with the friends, he vrais a 
most troublesome and litigious man; was for 
pushing the particularities of Quakerism to yet 
more extravagant lengths, and for making new 
refinements, even where the most enthusiastick 
thought they had gone far enough; which rash 
and turbulent conduct raised such a storm, as 
shook the ehurch, he then adhered to, to the very 
foundations. 

This little sally into intolerance, as it is a sin- 
gle instance, and with great provocation, ought by 
no means to be imputed to the principles of the 
Quakers, considering the ample and humane 
latitude they have allowed in all other respects* 
It was certainly a very right policy to encourage 

the 
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the importation of foreigners into .Pennsylvania, 
as well as into our other colonies. By this we 
are great gainers^ without any diminntion of the 
inhabitants of Great Britain. But it has been 
frequently observed^ and, as it should seem, very 
justly complained of, that they are left still 
foreigners, and are likely to continue so for many 
generations ; as they have schools taught, books 
printed, and even the common newspaper in 
their own language ; by which means, and as 
they possess large tracts of the country without 
any intermixture of English, there is no appear- 
ance of their blending and becoming one people 
with us.. This certainly is a great irregularity, 
and the greater, as these foreigners, by their in* 
dustry, frugality, and a hard way of living, in 
which they greyly exceed our people, have in a 
manner thrust them out in several places; so as 
to threaten the colony with the danger of being 
wholly foreign in language, manners, and per- 
haps even inclinations In the year 1750, were 
imported into Pennsylvania and its dependencies 
four thousand three hundred and seventeen Ger- 
mans, whereas of British and Irish but One thou- 
sand arrived ; a considerable number, if it was 
'ilot so vastly overbalanced by that of the fo* 
reigners. 

I do by no means think that this sort of trans* 
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plantations ought to be discouraged ; I only ob- 
serve along with others, that the manner of their 
settlement ought to be regulated^ and means 
sought to have them naturalized in reality. 

The present troubles have very unhappily re- 
versed the system so long pursued^ and with such 
great success^ in this part of the world. The 
Pennsylvanians have suffered severely by the in- 
cursions of the savage Americans as well as their 
neighbours; but the Quakers could not be pre- ^ 
Veiled upon^ by what did not directly affect those 
of their own communion (for they were out of 
the way of mischief in the more settled parts )^ to 
relinquish their pacifick principles; for which 
reason, a con3iderable opposition, in which, how- 
ever, we' must do the Quakers the justice to ob» 
serve they were not unanimous, was made^ both 
within their assembly as well as without doors, 
against granting any money to carry pn the war; 
and the same, or a more vigorous opposition> was 
made against passing a militia bill. A bill of 
this kind has at length passed, but scarcely such as 
the circumstances of the country and the exigen- 
cies of the times' required. It may perhaps ap- 
pear an errour, to have placed so great a part of 
the goverament in the hands pf men, -who hold 
principles directly opposite t6 its end and de- 
sign. As a peaceable, industrious, honest people, 

the 
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the Quakers cannot be too much cherished; 
but surely they cannot themselves complain^ that 
ivheii> by thc^ir opinions^ they tnake themselTes 
sheep^ they should not be entrusted with the 
office^ since they have not the nature of dogs. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

' Descriptibn of Philaddphia. — Its trade,^ — ^Number of 
people in Pennsjlvania, — Its flourishing, condition. 
— Few Negroes there. 

There are so many good towns in the province 
of Peqnsylvaniaj even exceeding the capitals of 
some other provinces^ that nothing could excuse 
our passing them bj^ bad not Philadelphia 
drawn our attention wholly to itself This city 
stands upon a tongue of land^ immediately at the 
confluence of two fine rivers, the Delaware and 
the Schuylkil. It is disposed in the form of an 
oblongs designed to extend two miles from river 
to river; but the buildings do not extend above 
a mile and a half on the west side of Delaware in 
lengthy and not more than half a mile where the 
town is broadest. The longest stretch, when the 
original plan can be fully executed, is to compose 
eight parallel streets, all of twO' miles in length; 
these are to be intersected by sixteen others, each 
in length a mile, broad, spacious, and even ; with 
proper spaces left for the publick buildings^ 
churches, and market*places. In the centre is a 
square of ten 8cres> round which most of the 

publick 
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pablick buildings are disposed. The two princi* 
pal streets of the city are each one hundred feet 
wide^ and most of the houses have a -small gar- 
den and orchard ; from the rivers are cut seve-^ 
ral . canals^ equally agreeable and beneficial. 
The quays are spacious and fine ; the principal 
quay is two hundred feet wide^ and to this a ves- 
sel of five hundred tons may lay her broadside. 
The warehouses pre large^ numerous^ -and com- 
modious; and the docks for ship-building every 
way well adapted to their purposes. A great 
number of vessels have been built here ; twenty 
have been upon the stocks at a time. - The city 
contains^ ex:clusive of warehouses and outhouses^ 
about two thousand houses ; most of theta ot 
bricks and well built; it is said^ there are several 
of them worth four or five thousand pounds. 
The inhabitants are now. about thirteen thou- 
sand. 

•There are in this city a great number of 
wealthy merchants ; which is no way surprising, 
when one considers the great trade which it. car- 
ries on with the English, French, Spanish, and 
Dutch colonies in America; with the Azores, 
the Canaries, and the Madeira islands; with 
Great Britain and Ireland; .with Spain, Portugal 
and Holland, and the great profits which are 
made in many branches of this commerce. Be- 
sides 



lidfMf tbe qu&Qtity of dl kind? ofihQ iffoducir of 
this proviaca vhicH j» brought down the riren 
JkUwareaqd Scbttylkil (tb^i f^rip^r Qf >¥likb if 
eayigjrfjlf , for ^fssiQlf of OM s^rt of Qther * mar^ 
tbftn tMFci hundred niik$ ab^vi> Pbilaiklphift) tbt 
Outcb employ beiw^an «igbt swd bind tbousftod 
waggoBs, 4f»wp fiitcb bjr frur^ bor^tt, ia bring f 
ing the produc^t of <litrt f^roe^ to this murk^t. I9 
tbe,y«Ar 1749> tbr« buair«d »nd tb^i^ft ^easrib 
tofered mtraYds at tbU peri gjid twQ bupdr^d 
^nd mnety^oBe cleared ouil;watd«r, : Thep^ aw, at 
tbd othfir pk)rte df tiiis.pfOYioefti mistefi^^bouistf 
officers; btt the fbreiga trade 10 tb^e pla^eiif 
not worth Botiee. 

. TbB etty el PbUadelphiaj tbeUgbi a9 it imiiy bi 
jiidgad> far fr^m csmphsUiBg tbe t^riginal plaiv 
yat^ «o far aa it ia^iilt; is oairriad on CQi^ic»*niab)t . 
tekj iaiid inctfegses io the iiuaibtf tad btiwty /ef 
itt buiidings evarf day» And as fbr thia! pr^e^a 
Tittce,. af whiah this irily is the capitaL there ia 
po part of firitsak America in a n<^e gfowr 
lag ao«df ^p. . Io : mpa jsoais> kni^hs peopla 
have transported themselves into Penqaylvaoia^ 
than into all the other settlements] together.- 
In 1729, six thousand two hundred and eight ^ 
persons came to settle here as passengers or ser« 
vants, four fifths of whom at least were from Ire- 
land. In shorty this province has increased so 
VOL. 11. Q greatly 
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greatly from the time of Its first estftblishmenfy 
that^ whereas lands were given by Mr. Penn th^ 
founder of the colony^ at the rate of tweifty 
pounds for a thousand acres^ reserving only a 
shilling every hundred , acres for quit-rent ; and 
this in some of the best situated parts of the pro^ 
vince : y^t now^ at a great distance from naviga- 
tion^ land is granted at twelve pounds the hun- 
dred acres^ and a quit-rent of four shillings re-* 
served; and the land which is near Philadelphia 
rents for twenty shillings the acre. In many 
places^ and at the distance of several miles from 
that city^ land sells for. twenty years purchase. 

The Pennsylvanians are an industrious ahad 
hardy people ; they are most of them substantial^ 
though but a few of the landed people can be 
considered as rich ; but they are all well lodged, 
well fed, and, for their condition, well clad too; 
aiid this at the more easy rkte, as the ioferiour peo^ 
pie manufacture most of their own wear, both 
linens and woollens. There are but few blacks^ 
not, in all^ the fortieth part of the people of the 
province. 
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. CHARXIV* 

Sitnatioii, fi|?c* of Virginiai— Cpnyeniency ofite rivers 
for iiayigatif>Q.-^Beasts and birds of tke country,.— • 
The opofisum* 

The \vllole cooiiWy Vfiich the EnglisB' now 
possess' in North Americai \vas at first calldd 
Virginia} but, by the parcdling of seteral pdr- 
tions of if into distinct grdnts and gdvernm^nt^^ 
the country which still bears the name is how re** 
dueed to that tract which has the river PbtoW^ 
-mack upon the ilofth; the bay of Chfesapeak 
upon the feast; and Carolina up<m the sQuth* 
To th6 westward, the grants. (Extend it to ^th^ 
8outh-Sea; but. their planting goes no further 
than the great Alleghany mountains^ which bpuur 
daries leave this province in length twd hundred 
and forty.miles, and in breadth about two hun-* 
dred, Ijing between the fifty-fifth and fortieth de- 
grees of north latitude. 

The whole face of this country is so extremely 
low towards the sea, that, when you are Come 
even within fifteen fatHom soundings, you cati 
hardly distinguish land from * the mast head. 
Howev^, all this coast of America has one use- 
• • q2 ful 



ful particularity^ that you know your distanc:^ 
exactly by the soundings^ which uniformly and 
gradually diminish as you approach the kuid. 
The trees appear .as ifth^yjos^ out ofthe water» 
and afford the stranger a very uncommon^ and 
«ot ft di^grceabte; view, in sailing Ife Y'lrgiDia 
or TN!raryland, yoi? pasjs ft strait, t€*wecii two 
points of land^ called the Capds of "Virginia, 
which qpaoi a pasisa^e into the hay of Cbas^** 
pe^k, one of the largest and safest bay» perb|p0 
in the world ; for it enters the ^oumtrj nrar three 
hiindred miles from the* south 4o the iwr^ hav- 
ing the easier A side of Maryland^ ^od a smaU 
^£tH»P idf Virginia en the «aiiie fkenhisiili^^^ 
<0¥^ it frQ«p ihe Atlitqti^l^i eceaiu Tim bay k 
ahoul eighteefli niil£is bmad ibr a <^OBaidwible 
way^ ^n4 seven where it is narrowest^ 4he ^atep 
in laoit {>k^es bei^g nine fathonv^p. Thf aan^ 
its wb^le e^tent^ it recei^es^ both im the eafiterB 
and "western ^ide, a vast number of, fifie na^iga- 
hie riv^i^. Not to mention those ef Maryland j 
from the side of Vii^inia, ik veoBives James 
River, York River, the Rappahau»i>ck> and the 
Pot(>wmeok. 

AH thQse great rivers^ in the erfter thi^ «iic 
here «et down frei^ -south to norths discba^ 
Ihemselvefib with^ever^l smaller -oAes^ into tlfe 
bay qf Chesapeakj aad ti»ey are ftU w>t only 

navigable 



navigable ihemneh^ ft^r Y^yr lafl^ Y9«sek s^.^sQr 
dlgiotis V99,y ivJLoifh^ ^ Mintirjf^ l)u(^ I^vct s^' mai^y . 
creek», and Beceiive 911^ q.. nwBbec <^ smallei; 
navigable nvera^ a» re«di(^i^ ^be c€in|isptu^oaiiai)' 
of att paits 0£ tbb c^^«Kit»7 i^iiniWl^ «^f.e e^^. 
ttxafttha4; i>f any cauntry,. ^^qu| ew^ptjipfj, i«fc 
tlie worM. The PotowivacI^ fe «aev,igaj>U< ftk 
near two huaii(redi»tii^,.b^g ^ine i)»iAe^ Hm$^^ 
at ita mouth/ and ftpc ^ y^^^ w^y not. }t&$^ \tI|^MiT 
fi^vtn. Tha.fMti^i tboe^ iMe . na^yig^J^ i^pv^avdst 
i^«igbty^ and in tike yrwlia^^. oS ihe^i^ 9^^^f^\ 
c^wsest a{f pcoaok 0H© am^kefl ^ w^ly, tfcoA tb^ 
dUtanee betw^n one ^^ tbe.^ef ifr in; so^f^ 
parts soifc atoite iimk^ tei^^ aoii^eti^iea not^boYa 
five ttites; MrbeiN^i^Sf m ^ti^si l^erq is fifty 
fiiiks spiaee betw^n eacb^ of thea^ ciifer&. Tb^ 
ptantevs b»ad and uoWd ve^ls <»£ gr^t W^^^O) 
Moh at bus owB door; ^bH^h> as tt^r ^ei¥W|Q4i-*. 
tiM are balky, an4 pf sff^^U N^b^^^ is* pro^boiv 
IrtoD tat^air hulkv l» ft v^y f^tun^ter ^ufpynar 
atanae; dse they C04|14 ^Qtap ikS^4 to* )^ tb^iir 
tobaectd to maabetlow ^% tb«y soil it; aoA^hi^fgo^i. 
tAi^ is iai En^ai^^ wHbi ^ <lvily; 0f H« t^niQi^* \^ 
original vahia. ', 

The dimatjcr tod si^i^ of Vi^ia waf t|i)ri 
djodditedty aiiicli hoig}i^oaft W tibe Jgr^ A?wnBn 
tions, forpoHlitaiiciisfHllsj bnii atftar na^bi^g^l 
thto neflaeasary.tfbabiaieiitoiii^jdi^b «^p«[ie««d sifce 

taught 
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taught m, we still find it "a most excclleBt coun- 
try. The heats in summer are excessively great, 
but not without the allay of refreshing^sea breezes. > 
The weather is changeable, and the changes sud- 
den and violent. Their winter frosts come on 
without the least warning. After a warm day, 
towards the settipg in of winter, so intense a 
cold often succeeds as to freeze over the broadest 
and deepest of their great rivers in one night; 
but these frosts, as well as their rains, are rather 
violent than of long continuance. They have 
frequent and terrible thunder and lightning, but 
it does rarely any mischief. In general the sky . 
is clear, and the- air thin, pure, and penetrating. 

The soil in the low grounds of Virginia is a 
dark fat mould, which, for many years, with' 
out any manure, yields plentifully whatever is 
committed to it. The soil as you leave the 
rivers, becomes light and sandy, is sooner ex- 
hausted than the low country, but is yet of a 
warm and generous nature, which, helped by a 
kindly sun, yields tobacco and corn extremely 
well. There is no better wheat than what is pro^ 
ducedin this province and MaryUridj but the 
culture of 'tobacco employs all their. attention, 
and almost all their hands; to that they scartd^ 
e\iltivate wheat enough for ibeirown ufe. *\ • v 

I^ may be judged^froro'tbq cMmate -and *» 

soil 
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^il I have described^ ia what excellence and 
plenty every sort -of fiLuit is found in Virginia, 
Their forests are full of timber trees of all. 
kinds; and their plains are covered for alnaost the 
whole year with a prodigious number of flowers^ 
and flowering shrubs^ of colours so rich^ and of 
a scent so fragrant, that they occasioned the 
name of Florida to be originally given to this 
country. This country produces several medici- 
nal herbs and roots, particularly the snake root; 
and of late the celebrated gingseng of the 
Chitiese has been discovered there. 

Horned cattle and hogs have multiplied al v 
most beyond itself; though at the first settle*^ 
. ment the country was utterly destitute of the«e 
animals. The meat of th^ former is as much 
below the flesh of our oxen, as that of the lattei^ 
exceeds that of our hogs. The animals qatural 
to the country are deer, of which there are 
gre^t numbers; a^ sort of panther or tiger; 
bears, wolves, foxes, racoons, squirrels, wild cats^ 
and one very uncommon animal called the 
opossum. This creature is about the size of a 
cat, and, besides the belly which it has in com* 
iBon with all othc^rs^ baa a false one benea,th it, 
with a pretty large aperture at the end toward3 the 
binder legs. Within |;his bag or belly, pn the 
V^Uftl paj:t3 of th^ (^ffimor^ bell^r^.are fi number 

of 
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of iwti{ at>oiithell^3 Wbitt thd ^mul^ of tlifc ct^eti^ 
turs conoeivesj the yl^ufig; are fotrh^^ ^n4 th^tt 
tbey liang like fl^it u{K>a the 6talk, until th^y 
gr6w in bulk aAd *v(i^i^lit to thei^ appointed 
$ia; iheh they dmp ^fi^, and ane te<^eiVed iA th« 
fiUsi belly, A'om which tbey gb out at pleasui^^i 
aiid in which they take t^fuge when any danger 
threatens them. 

They haT^ alloui? i^oi-fe of tame atid wild fowl 
in equal perfection, and s^mp wbieh we hay6 
tktyt ; and a Vast number of birds of various kindd, 
vafluable for theif beauty or li6te. Th6 white 
owl of Virginia is far larger than the species 
which we haVfe, and is all over of a bright silver-- 
C6lonred plumage, excfept one black spot upoft 
his breaflft; they have the nightingale called fr6m 
the country, a most beautifnl bne, whOsfe fbath^r^ 
a^e crimson atid blue ; the moc^king bird, thought' 
to excel all othet^ in his Own note> and imitating 
the not«i of ev^y one; the rock bird, tfety 
•ociabie, and his society very agri»eabl6 by the 
livi^get&e!ss of his musick; the humming bivd, tha 
amallest of all th^ winged citation, and the f&ost 
beautiful, alt arrayed in scarlet, green^ and 
gold. This bird is said to Uv^ by licking 6ff the 
dew that adlieren to the Bowers} lie is too delin- 
eate to be brought alive ititd Engiaud. The Mftr 
toasts and rivers of Yirginta abound not only it 

several 



several of the species of fish known in Europe, 
but in most of those kinds which are peculiar to 
America. The j'eptiles are many ; it were tedious 
to enumerate all the kinds of serpents bred here ; 
the rattle snake is the princif^al^ and too well 
known in g^eneral to need any description. 
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CHAP. XV. 

Towns in Virginia ftw and small. — Tobacco, its culti- 
vation—Trade in that and other commodities. — ^ 
People in Virginia. — White and black. 

The great commodiousness of navigation, and the 
scarcity of baadicraftsmen, have rendered all the 
attempts of the government to establish towns in 
Virginia ineffectual. ^James's town, which was 
anciently the capital, is dwindled into an insigni- 
ficant village; and Williamsburg, though the 
capital at present, the scat of the governor, the 
place of holding the assembly and courts of jus*- 
tice, and a college for the study of arts and sci^ 
ences, is yet but a small town. However, in this 
town are the best publick buildings in British 
America. The college, one hundred and thirty- 
five feet long in front, resembling Chelsea hos- 
pital ; the capitol directly facing it, at the other 
end of the design of a noble street, not Unlike 
the college in the fashion and size of the build" 
ing, where the assembly and courts of justice are 
held, and th^ publipk offices kept ; and the church, 

in 
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in the form of a cross^ large and well orna* 
mented. 

The great staple commodity of this countrjr,, 
as well as Maryland, is tobacco. This plant i» 
aboriginal in America, and of very ancient use 
though neither so generally cultivated nor sa 
well manufactured as it has been since the coming 
of the Europeans. When at its just height, it 
is as tall as an ordinary*^sized man ; the stalk is 
jstraightj hairy^ and clammy; the Ieave3 alternate^ 
of a faded yellowish green, and towards the lower 
part of the plaqtof'a great si^e. Thesedds of 
tobacco ^re first sown in beds, from wlience they 
are transplanted, the jBrst rainy weather, into a 
ground disposed in little hillocks like an hop* 
garden. In i^ month's time from their trans* 
plantation they becoipe a foot high,>they thea , 
top them, ^nd prune off the lower leaves, and 
with great attention clean them from w^eds and 
worms iwice a week; in about sisc weeks after^ 
they attain to their full growth, and they l)egii» 
ihen to turn brownish. By these marbi they 
judge the tobacco to be ripe. They cut dowjj 
the plants as fast as they rip^n, heap them up 
aa|i let them lie a night to sweat ; tlie next day 
theiy carry them to the tobacco-^housej^ which if 
}>uilt to admit as much air as is consistent with 
fceepipg out rain/ where they are b^ng separately 

to 
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to dry, for four or five weeks; then they take 
them down ia moist weather, for else they will 
icrumble to dust. After this they are laid upon 
sticks, and covered up to sweat for a week or two 
longer; the servants strip and sort them, the top 
being the best, the {)ottom the vrorst tobacco ; 
then they make them up in hogsheads, or form 
them into rolls. Wet seasons must be carefully 
laid hold On for all this work, else the tobacco 
will not be sufficiently pliable. 

In trade they distinguish two sorts of tobacco, 
the first is called Aranokoe, from Maryland and 
the northern parts of Virginia ; this is strong 
and hot in the mouth, but it sells very well in 
the markets of Holland, Germany, and the north. 
The other sort is called sweet^cented, the best 
of which IS from James's and York rivers in the 
southern parts of Virginia. There is no eom^ 
moidity to which the revenue is so much obliged 
as to this. It produces a vast sum, ^nd yet ikp-^ 
pears to lay but a very inconsiderable burden 
tipon the people in England ; all the wneight in 
reality falls upon the planter^ who is kept dowa 
by the lowncss of the original price; and as we 
have two provinces which deal in the same coni« 
modity, if the people of Virginia were tO' tak^ 
measures to straiten the market and raise tht 
price, those d Maryland would eertaiidy tak^ 

the 



Urn «d^iri^£e of it ; the people of Virginia would' 
tafc^ tb^ 9^m^ adyftntage of thos? of M^aryland w 
^ like^ca^e. They hav^ no prospj^ct of ever bet* 
tering their cooditiou ; aijd they ajre the , less 
mbl£ to endure it m they live in gwerftl luxuri- 
ously, wd. to Uie f*iU e;tto»t ^f their foftunea. 
Therefore. .My foijure in tlie sa^e of their gooda 
Wngs tbem heavily in i]ebt to the merchanti 
in liaDdoQ^ who get mortgages en their estates^ 
^tchase «oc»umed to the bo^e^ with the cankec 
©fan eight. 1^ cent usury. But, however the 
planters itfay complain of the tobacco trade, the 
reveone flour i^be^ by it, for it draw3 near three 
hundred thou^wd a year from thl9 ope article 
only; and^lft ei^pexied tobecoo^ the far greater 
ipart^f the pr«tfit« of which «ome to the English 
inercbaat hriogs almost as great 4l fiuni annui^lljr ' 
int0 the kiogdam. To flay nothiog of the great 
|idYaB4;age we derive from being »^pUed from 
91^ i^wa oolonies with that for ^ which the rest of 
Surepe pays ready mopey, besides ti^ em^ioy^ 
tnent of two hundred large vessels^ «ls4 a proper^r 
iiooable number if seamen, which 9f e occupied 
in 4;bis trade. jFropi ws the Vkginia«s take every 
article for cenwiciiieiice ox ornament wluch they 
lAse; iheir own manufiu^ture dof^ iM>it deserve to 
he mentioned. The two colonies export about 
eighty ihousisind hogsheads of tobacco of eight 

hundred 
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hundred wwght. The/ likewise trade largely 
trith the West Indies in lumber^ pitchy tar, corn^ 
and provisions. They send home flaxi hemp, 
iron, staves^ and walnut and cedar plank« 

The number of w)iite people in Virginia i« 
.between sixty and seventy thousand; add they 
are growing everj day more numerous, by the 
migration of the Irish, who, not succeeding sd 
well in Pennsylvania as' the more frugal and 
industrious Germans, sell their lands in that pro^^ 
vince to the latter, and take up new ground in 
the remote counties in Virginia, Maryland, and 
North Carolina. These are chiefly presbyterians^ 
from the northern part of Ireland, who in Ame^ 
lica are generally called Scotch Irish. In Vir-» 
ginia there are likewise settled a consideracbte 
number of French refugees ; but much the larger 
part of the inhabitants are thenegroe slaves, who 
cannot be much fewer than a hundred thousand 
souls; thej annually import into the two tobacco 
colonies between three and four thousand of these 
slaves. The negroes here do not stand in need of 
such vast recruits as the West Indian stock; they 
rather increase than diminish ; a blessing derived 
from a more moderate labour, better food, and a 
more healthy climate. The inhabitants of Vir>- 
ginia are a chearful, hospitable, and many of them 
a genteel, though something vain and ostentatious, 

people; 
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people; they are, for the greater part, of the 
established church of England; nor until lately 
did they tolerate any other. Now they have 
some few meeting-houses of presbyterians and 
quakers« 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Attempts to settle Virginia, three unsuccessful — Setfled 
at last by Lord Delaware* 

This of Virginia is the most ancient of our colo- 
nies. Though, strictly speaking, the first at- 
tempts to settle a colony were not mad^ in Vir- 
ginia, but in that part of North Carolina which 
immediately borders upon it. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, the most extraordinary genius of his own 
or perhaps any other time, a penetrating states^ 
man, an accomplished courtier, a deep scholar, a 
fine writer, a great soldier, and one of the ablest 
seamen in the world; this yast genius, that 
pierted so far, and ran through so many things, 
was of a fiery eccentrick kind, which led him into 
daring expeditions and uncommOti projects, 
wfiich, not being understood by a timid prince 
and envied and hated by the rivals he had in 
so many ways of life, ruined him at last. In 
person, he ran infinite risks in Guiana in search 
of gold mines: and when this country was first 
discovered, he looked through the work of an 
a^e at one glance, and saw how stdvantageous it 

might 
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might be made to the trade of Englandi He 
was the firat man in England who had a right 
conception of the advantages of settlements 
abroad; he was then the only person wh,o had a 
thorough insight into trade^ and who saw clearly 
the proper methods of promoting it; Heapplied to 
courts and got tbgether a company^ i^^hich was 
composed of several persons of distinction and 
several eminent merchant^^ who agreed to opea 
a trade and settle a colony in that part of the 
worlds whicb> in honour of queen Elizabeth^ he 
called Virginia* 

Raleigh had too much business upon his hands 
at courts and found too few to second him in his 
design^ to enable him to support the Establish-* 
ment. with the spirit in which he began it If 
ever any design had an ominous beginnings and 
8<emed to forbid any attempts for carrying it on> 
it was that of the 4] rst settlement of Virginia. 
Near half of the first colony was destroyed by 
savages; and.the rest^ consumed and worn down 
by fatigue and famine^ deserted the country, and 
returned home in despair. The second colony 
was cut off, to a man^ in a manner unknown ; but 
they were supposed to ^be destroyed by the Indi- 
ans. The third had the same dismal fate ; and 
thefourtli> quarreling amongst themselves^ ne- 
glecting their agriculture to hunt for gold; and 

VOL. II. R provoking 
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(provoking the Indians by their insolent dnd uii-'' 
guarded behaviour^ lost several of their people^ 
and were returning, the poor remains of them, 
in a famishing and desperate condition, to Eng* 
land, when just in the mouth of Chesapeak. bay 
they met the Lord Delaware, with a squadron 
loaded with provision, and every thing for their 
relief and defence, who persuaded them to re* 
turn. 

This nobleman travelled with as much aeztl 
and assiduity to cherish and support the froward 
infancy of this upromising colony, as some havo 
used in its better times for purposes of another 
kind. Regardless of his life, and inattentive to 
his fortune, he entered upon this long and dan- 
gerous voyage, and accepted, this barren pro^ 
vjnce, which had nothing of a government but 
its anxieties and cares, merely for the service of 
his country ; and he had no other reward than 
that retired and inward satisfaction^ which a 
good mind feels in indulging its own propensity 
to virtue, and the prospect of those just honours 
which the latest posterity will take a pleasure ii| 
bestowing upon thos)^, who prefer the interest of 
posterity to their own. After he had prevailed 
upon the people to return, be comforted them 
under their misfortunes,, - be pointed out their 
causes, and uniting the tenderness of a father 
■ . i > with 
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if^iih the steady severitj of a magistrate^ lic$ hea^ 
ed their ditistonsi and reconciled them to au-^ 
thority and goTernment, by making them feel by 
. his conduct >vhsLt a blessing it cotild be made* 
When he had settled the colony within itself^ 
his tiext care was to put them upon a proper 
footing with regard to the Indians^ whom he 
found very haughty and assuming on account of 
the late miserable state of the English ; but, by 
tome well-timed and vigorous steps^ he humbled 
thein^ shewed he bad power to chastise them, 
and courage to exert that power] and> afteif 
having awed them into ve^y peaceable dispositioni 
and Settled his colony in a Very growing condi« 
tion^ he retired home for the bene6t of hjs healthy 
which, by his constant attention to business and 
the air of an uncultivated country^ had been im* 
paired} but he left hisi son> with the' spirit of 
his father^ his deputy; and Sir Thomas Oates^ 
8ir George Summers^ the honourable George 
Piercy> Sir Ferdinand Weni^an> and Mr. New- 
pott, for his council. These, with other person! 
Of rank and fortune, attended him on this expe* 
dition, which gave a credit to the colony* 
iTliough there are in England many young 
geotlemen of fortunes disproportioned to their 
rank, I fear we should not see the names of so 
knany of them engaged in an expedition, which 
hadno better appearance than this had at thattime^ 

u% Lord 
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Lord Delaware did not forget the colony od his 
return to England ; but, considering himself as 
neurer the fountain head, thopght it his duty to 
turn the spring of the royal favour more copiously 
upon the province which he;superintended. For 
eight years together he was indefatigable in 
doing every thing that could tend to the peopling, 
the support, and the good government pf this 
settlement; and he died in the pursuit of the 
$ame object in his voyage to Virginia, with a 
jarge supply of people, cloathing and goods. 

It 19 one of the most necessary, and I am sure 
it is one of the most pleasing, parts of this design 
to do justice to the names of those men, who, by 
their greatness of mind, their wisdom and their 
goodness, have brought into the pale of civility 
and religion these rude and uncultivated parts of 
the globe; who could discern the rudiments of a 
future people, wanting only time to be unfolded 
in the see'd; who could perceive, amidst the 
losses and disiappointments and c^xpences of a be- 
ginning colony, the great advantages to be de* 
rived to their country from such undertakings ; 
and who could pursue them in spite of the ma* 
lignity and narrow wisdom of the world. The 
ancient world had its Osiris and Erichthonius, 
vdio taught them the use of grain; their Bacchus, 
who instructed tbem in the culture of the vine ; 

apd 
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and their Orpheus and Linus, who first built 
towns and formed civil societies. The people of 
America will not fail^ when time has made things 
venerable, and when an intermixture of fable has 
moulded useful truths into popular opinions, to 
mention with equal gratitude,^and perhaps si- 
milar heightening circumstances, her Columbus, 
her Castro, her Gasca, her De Poincy, her Dela»- 
ware, her Baltimore, and hcr^Penn. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVJI. 

Virgioia holds out against Cromwell, and is i^edaoed.^ 
Bacon's rebeUion,~It6 qauscst-^Bacon dies.*^Feact 
irestoredt 

The colony of Virginia was «o fast rooted bj 
the care of Lord Deli^warCj that it was enabled to 
staiid two terrible storms ; two massacres made 
by the Indians^ in which the whole colony was 
nearly cut off; and to subdue that people^ so ai 
to put it utterly out of their power for manj 
ye^rs past to give them the least disturbance. 

In the fatal troubles which brought Charles L 
to the blocks an^ overturned the constitution of 
Englandj many of the cavaliers fled for refuge 
to this colony^ which> by the general disposition 
of the inhabitants and the virtue of Sir William 
Berkley^ held out for. the crown^. until the parr 
liameqt, rather by stratagem than force> reduced 
them, And what is remarkab^e^ if it . may be 
depended upon with any certp^inty^ they deposed 
Cromwell's governor^ set up Sir William Berk<«^ 
le^agaio^Ji^ud decUred foF kin^ Charley II.> a 

fOQ4 



good ^hile eveo before the news of QUver's 
death could arf iv6 in America. 

After the Restoration^ X there is nothing very 
interestiog in their history ; except that soon after^ 
a sort of rebellion arose in the province, from 
inisnianagements in. the government, from the^ 
decay of their trade, and from exorbitant grants 

, inconsiderately made, whi<;h included the. settled 
property of many people ; these grievances raised 
a general discontent amongst the planters, which 
was fomented and brought to blaze out into an 

' actual war, by a young geqtleman whose namo 
was Bacon. H^ was fin agreeable man, of q^ 

/ graceful presence and winning carriage. He 
had been bred to the law, had a lively and fluent 
eicpression, fit to set oflT a popular cause, and to 
influente men who were ready to hear whatever 
could'be said to colour in a proper manner wba| 
was already strongly drawn by their own feel- 
ings. This man, by a specious, or perhaps a 
real, though ill^iud^ed, r^ard for the publiek 
good, finding the governor slow in bis prepara^- 
tiohs against the Indians, wim were at that time 
ravaging the frontiers of the province took up 
arms, without any commisftk>n, to act against 
the enemy. When he bad sufficient force for 
this purpose, he found bimfielf in a condition not 
only to ai^t against the eaenrjr, but to give law to 

the 
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the governor^ and to force him to give a tanction 
by his authority to thosie proceedings which \^ere 
meant to destroy it. ' ' 

BacoD^ armed with the <iominission of a gene*> 
ral and followed by the whole force of the co* 
lony^ prepared to march against the Indians ; 
when Sir William BerkFey^ the governor, freed' 
from the immediate terrour of his forces, recalled 
him, and proclaimed him a traitor ; and issued 
a reward for apprehending him as such. This 
brought matters to extremities ; the people were 
universally inflamed; Bacon adhered to what 
he had done, the people adhered to Bacon; and 
the governor, who seemed no ways inclined to 
temporize or yield to the storm>, fled over the 
river Potowmack, and proclaimed all Bacon's ad« 
herents traitors. He put himself at the head of 
a small body of troops which he had raised in 
Maryland, and of sucjh of the Virginians as were 
faithful to bim, and wrote to England for sup^ 
plies. On the other hand. Bacon marched to the 
capital^ called an assembly^ and for six months 
together disposed of all things according to his 
own pleasure. Svery thing was now hastening 
\/0i a i^ivil war, when all was quieted, in as sud* 
den a manner as it had begun, by the natural 
death of Bacon, in the very height of the confu*f 
fipa. The people^ iinable to act without a head^ 

proposfid 
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proposed tenns of accomoiodatioD ; the terms were 
listened to^ and peace was restored and kept . 
without any disturbance^ not so much by the re- 
unoval of the grievi|.npe3 coqnplaiped of^, as by the 
arrival of a regiment from England^ which re- 
mained a long time in the country* It must be 
rem^-rked^ in honour of the mod^ation of the 
government^ that no person suffered^ in his life or 
his estate, for this rebellion^ which was the more 
extraordinary as many people, at that time, were ^ 
A5ery earnest in soliciting grants of land in Vir- 
ginia. , ^ 
The events in all countries which are not the 
residence of the jsupreme power, and have no con- 
cern in the great business of transacting war and 
peace> have generally but little «to engage the at« 
tention of the reader. I have, therefore, entirely 
omitted the tedious detail of the governors and 
their several transactions, wilh which my mate- 
rials so. plentifully supply me; and, for the same 
reason, I shall be very concise in my account of 
Maryland, which, agreeing altogether with Vir- 
ginia in its climate, soil, products, trade, and 
genius of the inhabitants, and having few or no 
remarkable events to recommend it, will save 
much trouble in that article. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 

Maryland, — The time of settling it. — Grant to Lord 
" Baltimore.— Attempts of King James to deprive him 

of his jurisdiction.— He is deprived of it on the Re- 
* volution. — He is restored. — Capital of Maryland. — 

Its trade and inhabitants. , 

It was in the reign of Charles I. that the Lord 
Baltimore applied for a patent for a part of Yir- 
ginia> acTd obtained^ in 1632, a grant ef a tract 
of land upon Chesapeak bay> of about a huodjned 
and forty noiles long^ and a hundred and thirty 
broad^ having Pennsylvania^ then in the hands of 
the Dutch, upon, the north, the Atlantick ocean 
upon the east, and the river Potowmack upon 
the south; in honour of the queen, he called 
this province Maryland. 

Lord Baltimore v^as a ^oman catbolick, and 
vf^ induced to attempt this settlement in Ame* 
rica, in hopes of enjoying liberty of conscience 
for himself, and for such of his friends to whom 
the severity of the laws might loosen their ties to 
their country, and make them prefer an easy 
, banishment with freedom, to the conveniences of 

England, 
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England^ embittered as they were by the sharp- 
ness of the laws^ and the popular odium which 
bung over them. The court at tliat time was 
certainly very little inclined to treat the Romao 
catholicks in a harsh manner^ neither had they 
in reality the least, appearance of reason to do so; 
but the laws, themselves were of a rigorpus con- 
stitution ; and^ however the court might be in^ 
alined to relax them> they c6ul4 not in policy do 
it, but With great reserve. The Pur itau party 
perpetually accused the court, and indeed the 
episcopal church, of a^ desire of returning to 
popery; and this s^ccusation was so popular, that 
it was not in the power of the court to shew the 
Papists that indulgence which they desired. The 
Jaws were still exiBCUted with very little mitiga- 
tion; and Ihey were io themselves of a much 
keener temper, than those which had driven the 
Puritans about the same time to seek a refuge in 
the same part of th^ world. These reasons made 
liOrd Baltimore desirous to have, and the court 
willing to give him, a place of retreat in Ame- 
rica^. 

The settlement of the.colony cost the Lord Bal- 
tiqaore a large sum. It was made, v under his 
auspices, by his brother, and about two hundred 
persons^ Roman catholicks, and most of thern of 
l^ood families* This settlements at the begin- 
ning, 
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ning, did not meet with the same difficulties^ 
which emharrassed and retarded most of the 
others we had made. The people were generally 
of the better sort; a proper subordination was 
observed amongst them; and the Indians gave 
and took so little offence^ that they ceded oiie half 
of th^ir principal to^n^ and some time after the 
wBolc of it, to these strangers./ The Indian 
women taught ours how' to make bread of their 
corn ; their men went out to hunt and fish with 
tlie English ; they assisted them in the chace, and 
sold them the game they took ^themselves for a 
triftiug consideration ; so that the new settlers 
bad a sort of town ready built, ground ready 
cleared for their subsistence^ and no epemy to 
. harass th^m. 

They lived thus, withoOt much trouble or fear, 
until some ill-disposed persons in Virginia insi- 
nuated to the Indians, that the Baltimore colony 
had designs upon them; that they were Spaniards 
and not Englishmen ; and such othei^ stories as 
they judged proper to sow the seeds of suspicion 
and enmity in the minds of these people. Upon 
the first appearance, that the malice of the Vir- 
ginians had taken efiect, the new planters were 
not wanting to themselves. - They huilt a good 
fort with all ea;pedition, and took every other ne- 
cessary measure for their defence; but they con- 
tinued 
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tinued^ still to treat the lodians with so much 
kiriidness, that, partly by that, and partly by the 
awe of their arms, the ill designs of their ene- 
mies were defeated. 

As the colony met with so fe^ obstructions, 
and as the Roman catholicks in England were 
yet more severely treated in proportion as the 
court party declined, numbers constantly arrived 
to. replenish the settlement;- which the lord pro-> 
.prietor omitted no care, and withheld no expence, 
to support and encourage ; until the usurpation 
overturned the government at home, and de- . 
prived him of his rights abroad < Maryland re- 
mained under the governors appointed by the 
Parliament and by Cromwell vntil the Restora- 
tion, when. Lord Baltimore was reinstated in his 
former possessions, which he cultivated with his 
former wisdom, care, and moderation. No people 
could live in greater ease and security; and his 
lordship, willing that as many as possible should 
enjoy the benefits of his mild and equitablef^ad" 
ministration, gave his consent to an act of assem- 
bly, -which he had before promoted in his pro- 
vince, for allowing a free and unlimited tolera- 
tion for all wha professed the Christian religion^ 
of whatever denomination. 'Thisf liberty, which 
was nefrer in the least instance violated, encou- 
raged a great number, opt only of the church of 

England, 
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England^ but of Presbyterians, Quakers, and alt 
kinds of dissenters, to settle in Maryland, ^bicb 
before that was almost wholly in the hands of' 
Roman catholicks. 

Thjs Lord, though guilty of no mal-administri- 
tion in his government, though a zealous Roman 
eatholick, and firmly attaiched to the tause of 
king James IL could not prevent his charter frdn» 
being questioned in that arbitrary reign, and a 
suit from being commenced, to deprive him of 
the property and jurisdiction of a province grant' 
^ by the royal favour, and peopled at sufch a vast 
cxpence of bis own. But it was the errour of that 
weak and unfortunate reign, neither to know itSf 
friends^ nor its enemies ; but, by a blind precipi^ 
tate conducti to hurry on every thing of whatever 
consequence with almost equal h^at^ and to ima-^ 
gihetliat the sound of the royal authority was suf» 
ficienttd justify ev^ry sort of conduct to every 
sort of people. But these injuries could not 
'shake the honour and constancy of Lord Balti-' 
more, nor tempt him to desert the cause of his 
master. Upon the Revolution, he had no reason 
to expect any favour ; yet he met with more than 
King James had intended him ; he was deprived 
indeed of all his jurisdiction, but he was left the 
profits of his province, which were by no meant 
inconsiderable; and when his descendants had 

conformed 
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eotiformed. to the churjch of England^ they were 
restored to all their rights as fully as the legislsr'* 
turehas thought fit that any proprietor should 
enjoy them. 

Wh^rf, upon the Revolution^ power cihanged 
hands in^that province^ the new men made but 
an indifferent requital for the liberties andinduU 
gences they had enjoyed under the old admitiis* 
trsktion. They not only deprived the * Roman 
catholii^ks ^f all share in the goi^rnment^ but of 
k\l the rights of freemen ; they have even adopt- 
ed the whole body of the penal lavtrs of England 
^Lgainstthem ; they are at this day meditating new 
laws in the sante spirit^ and they would undoubt-^ 
ediy go to the greatest lengths in this fespect^ if 
the moderation and good sen^e of the government 
in England did not set some bounds to their bi^ 
gotry ; thinking very prudently that it were high^ 
ly unju8t> and equally impolitick^ to allow an 
asylum abroad to any religious persuasions which 
they judged it improper to tolerate at homei and 
then to deprive them of its protection ; recollect- ' 
ing at the same timci in the various changes 
which our religion and government have under* 
gone, which have in their turns rendered every 
sort of party and religion obnoxious to the reigii* 
ing pQwers> that this American asylum/ which 
has been admitted in the hottest times of perse- 
cution 
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cutiofi at honie^ has proved of infinite serviceji not 
only to the present peace of England^ but to the 
prosperity of its commerce and the establishment 
of its power. There are a sort of men, who will 
Hot see so plain a truth; and they are the peribns 
who would appear to contend most warhily for 
liberty ; but it is only a party liberty foi* which ^ 
they contend; a liberty, which they would stretch 
out one way only to narrow it in another ; they 
are not ashamed of using the very same pretences 
for persecuting others, that their enemies^ use for 
persecuting th^m. 

This colony, as for- a long time it had with 
Pennsylvania the honour of being unstained with 
' any religious persecntion, so neither they nor the 
Pennsylvanians have- ever until very lately been 
harassed by the cala^iity of any war^ ofiensive or 
defensive, with their Indian neighbours, with 
whom they always lived in the most exemplary 
harmony. Indeed, in a war which the Indians 
made upon the coldny of Virginia, by mistakf^ 
they made an incursion into the bounds of Ma* 
ryland ; but they wei^e soon sensible of their mis- 
take, and atoned for it. This present war in- 
d^d has changed every thing, and the Indians 
have been taught to laugh at all their ancient 
alliances. 

Marylandi like Virginia, has no considerably^ 

town. 
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toWn^ and for the same reason ; the number of 
navigable creeks and rivers. Annapolis is the 
seat of government < It is a small but beautiful-* 
ly situated .town, upon the river Scfvern. 

Here is the seat of the governor/ and the prin^ 
cipal custom-house collection. The people of 
Maryland have the same established religion 
tvith those df Virginia, that of the church of 
England ; but here the ctergj are provided for in 
a much more liberal manner^ and they are the 
most decent, and the best of the clergy in North 
America. They export from Maiyland the same 
things in all respects that tbey do from Virginia. 
Their tobacco is about forty thousand hogsheadf. 
The white inhabitants are about forty thouiaiid; 
the negroes upwards of sixty ihou8and« 
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CHAR XiX. 

Attempts of the French to settle Carolina — ^They arc 
beat off by the Spaniards. 

It must not be forgot^ that we formerly called all 
the coast of North America by the name of Vir- 
ginia. The province properly so called, with 
Maryland and the Carolinas, wa» known b^ tht 
name of South Virginia. By the Spaniards it was 
considered as.part of Florida, which country they 
onade to extend from New Mexico to the Atlan- 
tick ocean. By them it was first dis^covered ; but 
they treated the natives with an inhumanity, 
which filled them with so violent an hatred to the 
Spanish niame, as rendered their settlement there 
very difficult; nor did they push it vigorously, ai 
the country shewed no marks of producing 
gold or silver, the only things for which the 
Spaniards then valued any country. Florida 
therefore remained under an entire neg'lect in 
Europe, until the reign of Charles IX. king of 
France. 

The celebrated leader of the Protestants in 
that kingdom, the admiral ChastUloa, who was 

not 
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Hot ODly a great commander^ but an able fttatetf- 
maOj VfBM a man of too comprehensive vieWs not 
to ice the advantages of a settlement in America; 
he procured two vessels to be fitted out for dis* 
coveries upon that coast. He bad it probabljr in 
his thoughts to retire thither with those of his 
persuasion^ if the success^ which hitherto suited 
so ill with his great courage and conduct; should 
at last entirely destroy his cause in France. 
These ships in two months arrived upon the coast 
of America^ near the river now called Albemarle^ 
in the prqvince of North Carolina. The Frenth 
gave the Indians to understand^ in the best man* 
ner they were able> that they were enemies to 
the Spaniards which secured th^m a friendly re-* 
eeption and the good offices of , the inhabitants. 
They were^ however, in no condition to maka 
any Mttlement. 

On their return to France, the admiral, at thi$ 
time by the abominable policy Of the court ap- 
parently in great favour, was 90 ^ell satisfied 
with the account they had given of the, eonn^ 
try, that, in 1564, he fitted out five or six ships^ 
with as many hundred men aboard, to begin a 
colony there. This Was accordingly done at the 
plac^ of their landing in the first expedition. 
. They built a fort here, which they calM Fort 
Charle^^ as tiiey called the whole 0unUj Caro-* 

its Una, 
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ihia, in lionoiir tff their Idng ^n rri^tig. Tkm 
Spaautrds^ who liad lOteHigence of tlieir pr»» 
te^ediDgv, dupatched a consideralde ferce to al* 
*teck this coloDj^ who^ not satisied with veducini^ 
•it^ put all the people to the 8W«id^ after qaarter 
gi\en; aod^ ootnmittiiig great outrages upsn 
•the natiTes^ they payed the way far the Teogeanoe 
i^Itich soon after fell upon them for sudi an iA- 
necesdary and unproYoked aet of cruelty. For, 
though %he admiral and his party were by^thi^ 
time destroyed in the infamous massacre of St. 
BarthohmieWi and though the design of a coIosLy 
died with him, one M. de Gorgues, a priTste 
gentleman, fitted out some ships, which sailed to 
ibat coast purely to revenge the murder of his 
countrymen and bis friends. The Indtaas gree** 
^Aily embraced the opportunity of becooriog as* 
sociates in the punishment of the common enemy. 
They joined in the siege of two or three forts the 
Spaniards bad built there; they took them, and, 
in all of them, put Ude garrison to the swoiKt 
without mercy. 

Satisfied with this action, the adventurers re- 
turned^ and^ happily for us, the French court 
did not understand^ blinded as they were by their 
.bigotry, the advantages which might have been 
derived from giving America to the protestants, 
«s we afterwards did to the dissenters, asa place 

of 



of refuge,' if they had taken.this step^ most cer- 
tainly we should have either had no settlem^s 
ia Anierica-at all> or they must faaTe been small 
in extent^ and precacious ia their tenujre to what 
f^y t^te at thi$ jj^y. 
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CHAP- XX. 

Carolina is settled by the Eoglisb-^Its constitatlon^— - 
The lords proprietors resign their charter.— Made 
royal govemmenti and divided into two provincea. 

Afteh the French expedition^ the country of 
Carolina remained without any attention from 
Spaniards, French^ or English^ untile as we ob* 
served in the article of Virginia^ Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh projected an establishment there. It i^as 
pot in the part now called Virginia^ but in North 
Carolina^ that bur first unhappy settlements 
were made and destroyed. Afterwards the ad- 
venturers entered the bay of Chesapeake and fixed 
a permanent colony to the northward; so that, 
although Carolina was the first part of the At* 
lantick coast of America(^ which had an European 
eolony> yet, by an odd caprice^ it was for a loi^ 
time deserted by both England and France, who 
ieiiled with infinitely more difficulty in climates 
'much less advantageous or agreeable. 

It was not until the year .1663, in the reign of 
Charles the Second, that we had any notion of 
formally settling that coi^itry. In that year, 

the 
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the Earl of Clarendon lord cbancellor^ the Duke 
of Albemarle^ the Lord Craven, Lord Berkley, 
Lord Ashley, aftewards Earl of Shaftesbury, Sir 
George Carteret, Sir William Berkley, and Sir 
George Colleton, obtained a charter for the pro- 
perty and jurisdiction of that country, from the 
31st degree of north latitude to the 36th ; and, . 
being invested with full power to settle and go- 
vern the country, they had the model of a con- 
stitution framed, and a body of fundamental 
laws compiled, by the famous philosopher Mr. ' 
Locke. On this plan, the lords proprietors 
themselves stood in the place of the king, gave 
their assent or dissent, asr they thought proper, to 
all laws, appointed all pfficers, and bestowed all 
titles of dignity. In his turn, one of these lords 
acted for the rest. In the province they ap- 
pointed two other branches, in a good measure 
analogous to the legislature in England. They 
made three ranks, or rather classes of nobility. 
The lowest was composed of those to whom 
they had made grants of twelve thousand acres 
of land, whom they called barons ; the next 
oi'der had twenty-four thousand acres, or two 
baronies, with the title of cassiques: these were 
to answer our earls ; the third had two cassique- 
ships, or forty-eight thousand acres, and were 
called landgraves, a title in that province analo- 
gous 
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gou9 io duke. This body formed the upper 
house; their lands were not alienable by parcels. 
The lower house was formed^ as it is in the other 
polonies, of representatives from the several towns 
or counties. But the whole was not called^ as iq 
tbe rest of the plantations^ an assembly^ but a 
parliament. 

They began their first settlement at a point 
of land towards the southward of their district, 
betweep two navigable rivers^ though of no long 
course, called Ashley an.d Cqwper rivers; an4 
there laid the foundation of a city, called Charles- 
town, which was designed to fee, what it now is^ 
the capital 'of the province. They expended 
about twelve thousand pounds in the first settle- 
ment. But it was not chiefly to the funds of 
the lords proprietors, that this province owed its 
establishment. They observed what advantages 
the other colonies derived from opening an har- 
bour for refugees ; and, not only from this consir 
deration, but from the humane disposition of that 
excellent man who formed the model of their gor 
Yernment, they gave an unlimited toleration to 
people of all religious persuasions. This induced 
a great number of dissenters, over whotn the then 
government held a more severe hand - than wa^ 
consistent with "justice or policy, to transport 
themseliies with their fortunes and families into 

Carolina. 
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Carolina. They became soon at least as nume-^ 
rous as the churchmen; and^ though they dis:* 
played none of that irantick bigotry which disr 
graced th^ New England refugees^ they could 
^ot preserve themselves from the jealousy and 
hatred of those of the church of England, who, 
having a majority in one of the assen^blies^ iiU 
tempted to exclude all dissenters from a right of 
sitting there. This produced dissensions, tumults, 
and riots, every day, which tore the colony to 
pieces, and hindered it for many years from mak^ 
iog that progress which might be expected from 
jis great natural advantages. The people fell 
into disputes of no less violent a nature with the 
lords proprietors; and, provoking the Indians 
by a series of qnjust and violent actions, they 
gave occasion to two wars, in which however 
Ihey were victorious, and subdued almost all 
the Indian nations within their own bounds on 
this side of the Apalachian mountains. 

Their intestine distractions and their foreign 
wars kept the colony so low, that an act of par- 
liament, if possible to prevent the last ruinous 
consequences of these-di visions, put tlie province 
under the immediate care and inspection of the 
crown. The lords proprietors, making a virtue 
t)f necessity, . accepted a recompeqce of about 
twenty-four thousand pounds, both for the pro- 
perty 
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perty and jurisdiction; except the Earl Granville^ 
who kept his eighth part of the property, whicli 
comprehends very near half of North Carolina^ 
on that part whibh immediately borders upon 
the province of Virginia. Their constitution, 
in those points wherein it differed from that of 
the other colonies was altered ; and the country, 
for the more commodious administration of af- 
fairs, was divid/sd into two distinct independent, 
governments, called North Carolina and South. 
Carolina. This was in the year 1728. In a little 
time, a firm peace was established with all the 
neighbouring Indian nations, the Cherokees, the . 
Creeks, and the Cataubas ; the province began 
to breathe from its internal quarrels, and its 
trade has advanced every year since that time . 
with an astonishing rapidity. 
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CHAP. XXL 

Situation, climate, &c. of Carolina. — Its animal and 
vegetable productions. 

These two provinces, lying between the 31st 
and 36th degrees of latitude, are upwards of 
four hundred miles in length, and in breadth to 
the Indian nations near three hundred. The cli- 
mate and soil in these countries do not consider- 
ably differ from those of Virginia; but, where 
they differ, it is much to the advantage of Caro- 
lina, which, on the whole, may be considered one 
of the finest climates in the world. The heat in 
summer is very little greater than in Virginia; 
but the winters are milder and shorter, and the 
year, in all respects, does not come to the same 
violent extremities. However, the ' weather, 
though in general serene as the air is healthy, yet, 
like all American weather, makes such quick 
changes, and those so sharp, as to oblige the in-^ 
inhabitants to rather more caution in their dress 
and diet, than we are obliged to use in Europe. 
Thunder and lightning is frequent; and.it is the 
only one of our colonies upon the continent 
'Which is subject to hurricanes; but they are very 

rare. 
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rare, and not near so violent as those of the West 
Indies. Part of the month of .March^ and all 
April, May, and the greatest part of June, are 
here inexpressibly temperate ^nd agreeable, but 
in July, August, and for almost the whole of Sep- 
tember, the heat is very intense; and, though 
the winters are sharp, especially when the north- 
west wind prevails, yet they sire seldom- severe 
enough to freeze any considerable water/ J^ffectT 
ing only the mornings ^nd evenings; the frosty 
have never sufficient strength to resist the noon- 
day sun, so that many tender plants^ which do 
not stand .the winter of Virginia, flourish i^ , 
Carolina; for they have oranges in great plenty 
near ,Charles4own, and excellent in their kinds 
hoth sweet and sour. Olives are rs^ther neglected 
hy the planter, than denied by the climate. The 
vegetation of every kind of plant is here almost 
incredibly quick, for there is something so kixwlly 
in the air and soil, that, where the latter has the 
most barreil and unpromising appearance^i^ ^^ 
glected for a while, of itselfit shoots out an imr 
mense quantity of those various plants and beau- 
tiful flowering shrubs and flqwers, for which thi$ 
country is so famous, and of which Mr. Catesby, 
in his Natural History of Carolina, has made 
such fine drawings. 

The whole country is in a mannei^ one foresty 

wheye 
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mhettt i^wt planters have not cleared it. The 
trees are almost the same in everj respect with 
those produced in Virginia ; and, by the differ- 
ent species of these^ the quality of the soil is 
•easily known; for those grbnnds which bear the 
«Mik> the walnut^ and the hickory^ are extremely 
fertile; they are of a dark sand^ intermixed with 
1oain> and,, as all their Jand abounds with nitre^ 
it is a long time before it is exhausted; for here 
they ncvm- use any manure. The pine barren is 
tlie worst of all ; this is an almost perfectly white 
sand^ yet it bears the pine tree and some other use- 
ftil plants naturally^ yielding good profit in pitcb> 
tar^ and turpentine. When this species of land 
is cleared^ for two or three years together it pro^ 
duces very tolerable crops of Indian corn and 
peas; and, when it lies low and is flooded^ it 
^en answers well for rice. But, what is tJie 
best of all for this province, this worst species of 
its lasid is favourable to a species of the most 
valuaJ[)leof all its products^ to one of the kinds of 
indigo: There is another sort of ground, which 
lies Low and wet upon the banks of some of their 
livers; this is called swamp, which in some 
piaoes is in a manner useless, in others it is far 
Hie richest <Hf all tlieir grouads ; it is a black fat 
earth, and bears their great staple rice, which 
must have ia general a rich moist soil, iu the 

greatest 
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greatest pleoty and perfection. The country 
near tbe sea and at the mouths of the navigable 
riyers is much the worst; for the most of the 
land there is of the* species of the pale^ lights 
sandy-coloured ground; and what is otherwise 
in those parts is little better than an unhealthy 
and unprofitable salt marsh ; but the country^ 
as you advance in it^ improves continually; and 
at an hundred miles distance from Charles-town> 
where it begins to grow hilly, the soil is of pro- 
digious fertility/ fitted for every purpose of bus- 
man life. The air is pure and wholesome^ and 
the summer heats much more temperate t|ian in 
the flat country; foir Carolina is all ah even plain 
for eighty miles from the sea; no hilL no rocks 
scarce even a pebble to be met with: so that tbe 
best part of the maritime country, from this same- 
ness, must want something of the fine effect which 
its beautiful products would have by a more 
variegated and advantageous disposition; but 
nothing can be imagined more pleasant to the 
eye than the back country, and its fruitfulness is 
almost incredible* Wheat grows extremely well 
there, and yields a prodigious increase. In tbe 
other parts of Carolina they raise but little, where 
it is apt to mildew and spiend itself in straw; and 
these evils the planters take very little care to re* 
dress, as they turn their whole attention to tbe 

culture 
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culture of ricc^ which is more profitable^ and in 
which they are unrivalled; being supplied with 
what wheat they want in exchange for this grain 
from New York and Pennsylvania. , 

The land in Carolina is very easily cleared 
every where^ as there 4s little or no underwood. 
Their .forests consist mostly of great trees at a 
considerable distance asunder ; so that they can' 
clear in Carolina more land in a week> than in the 
forests of Europe they can do in a month. Their 
iliethod is to cut them at about a foot from the 
ground^ and then saw the trees into boards^ br 
convert them into staves^ heading or other spe- 
cies of lumber^ according to the nature of the 
Wood or the demands at the market. If they 
ai'etoo far from navigation^ they heap them to- 
gether> and leave them to rot. The roots soon 
decay; and> before that^ they find no inconve- 
nience from iliem> where land is so plenty. 

The liboriginal animals of Ihis country are in 
general the same with those of Virginia^ but 
there is yet a greater number and variety of 
beautiful fowls. All the animals of Europe are 
here in plenty; black cattle are multiplied pro- 
digiously. About fifty years ago^ it was a thing 
extraordinary io have above three or four cows^ 
now some have a thousand; some in North 
Carolina a great many more ; but to have two 

or 



or three hundred is very commofi. These ram- 
.ble all day at pleasure in the forests; but^ their 
i^alves being separated and kept in fenced pas« 
tures^ the cows return every evening to them ; 
they are then milked^ detained all nighty milked 
in the mornings and then let loose again. The 
hogs range in the same manner^ and return like 
the cows^ hy having shelter and some victuals 
provided for them at the plantation; these are 
vastly numerous^ Itnd many quite wild; many 
horned cattle and horsey too run wild in their 
woods^ though at their first settlement there was 
not one of thescj animals in. the country. They 
drive a great many cattle from North Carolina 
every year into Virginia^ to be slaughtered there j 
and they kill and salt some beef, and a good deal 
of pork^ for the West Indies, within theoBelves ; 
but the beef is neither so good^ nor does it keep 
Aear so long^ as l^vhat is sent to the same market 
from Ireland. They export a considerable num- 
ber of live cattle to Pennsylvania and the West 
Indies. Sheep are not so plenty as the hlack 
cattle ot hogs, neither is their flesh so good; 
their wool is very ordinary. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

IChe commodfities of Carolina for export — Rice, indigo, 
pitch, afid tat .-^Process in raising and manufactut* 
ing these! coiliniodities. 

TrtE trade of Carolina, <>esides the lumber, pro- 
vision, atidthe like, which it yields in^ comiftaii 
\tith the rest of Anaerica, hag three staple confi-* 
moditiefs, tnciigo, rice, and the produce of the 
pine, tufrpentinef, tar, acd pitch. The two for-' 
mtr cotttmodities South Carolina baa intireljr to 
itself; and, taking in North Carolina, this part 
of Amctifca jield§ lAore pitch and tar than all the' 
rest 6f otir colonies. 

Rice anciently forced by itself thfe staple 6f 
this province; this trholsome grain makes' ^ 
great part of the food of all ranks of people Irt ' 
the soutbero parti of the world ; in the northSro, 
it is not so much in request. Whilst the rigottf 
of the act of navigation obliged thetfi tb ittiA att 
their rice directly to England, to b* reilhippe<| 
for the markets of Spain and Portugal, the Charge* 
incident to thi^ regulation lay so heavy upon th* 
trade, that the cultivation of rice, especially 1» 

ToL. II. T time 
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time of war, when these charges were gred,tly ag-* 
gravated by the rise of the freight and insuranc6> 
hardly answered the charges of the planter ; but 
now the legislature has relaxed the law in this 
respect, and permits the Carolinians to send their 
rice directly to any place to the southward of 
Cape Finisterre. This prudent indulgence hai 
again revived the rice trade ; and, thougli they 
have gone largely, and with great spii'it, into the 
profitable article of indigo, it has not diverted 
their attention from the cultivation of rice; 
they raise now above double the quantity of 
. what they raised some years ago ; and this branch 
alone of their commerce is^ at the lowest estima- 
tion> worth one ^ hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds sterling annually. 

Indigo is a dye made from a plant of the same 
name, which probably was so called from India^ 
tvhere it was first cultivated, and from whence 
we had^ for a considerable time» the whole of 
what we consumed in Europe. This plant is 
very like the fern when grown, and, wh^i youngs 
hardly distinguishable from lucern-grass ; its 
leaves in general are pennated and terminated by 
a single lobe ; the flowers consist of five leaves^ 
and are of the papilionaceous kind; the upper-' 
most petal being larger and rounder than the rest^ 
and lightly furrowed on the side ; the lower (^nes 

are 
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ure sborti and end in a point; in the middle of 
the flower is situated the stile, ^hich afterwards 
biecotties the pod, containing the seeds. 

*rhej cultivate three sorts of indigo in Carolina^ 
which demaod the same variety of soils. Firsts 
the French or Hispaniola indigo, which striking 
a long tap-root, will only flourish in a deep 
rich soil; and therefore, though an excellent 
sort^ k not so much cultivated in thB maritime 
parts of Carolina, which are generally sandy; 
but no part of the world is more fit to produce it ' 
in perfection than the same country, an hundred 
miles backwards; it is neglected too on another 
account, for it hardly bears a winter so sharp as 
that of Carolina. 

The second sort, which is the false Guatimala 
or triie Bahama, bears the winter better, is a 
more tall and vigorous plant, is raised in greater 
quantities from the same compass of ground; is 
content with the worst soils in the. country, and is 
therefiore more cultivated than the first sort, 
though inferiour in the quality of its dye. 

The third sort is the wild indigo, which is in- 
digenous here; this, as it is a native of the 
country, answers the purposes of the planter the 
best of all, with regard to the hardiness of the 
plant, the easiness of the culture, and the quan- 
tity of .the produce; of the quality there is some 
T 2 dispute. 
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dispute, not yet settled amongst tlie - plAnterg 
tbemselves; nor can thej as yet distinctly tell 
vfhea they are to attribute the faults of their in"- 
digo to the nature of the plant, to the seasons^ 
iirhich haye much influence upon it, or to soma 
defect in the manufacture* . 

The time of planting the indigo is generally 
ftfler the first rains succeeding the vernal equi^ 
nox ; the soed is sowed in small straight trenches, 
about eighteen or twenty inches asunder; when 
it is at its height, it is generally eighteen inches 
tall. It is fit for cutting, if all things answer 
well, in the beginning of July. Towards the end 
of August, a second cutting is obtained ; and, if 
they have a mild autumn, there is a third cutting 
at Michaelmas; the indigo land must be weeded 
every day, and the plants cleansed from worms,, 
and the plantation attened i^ith the greatest care; 
and diligence; about twenty^five negroes may. 
manage a plantation of fifty acres, and complete 
the manufacture of the drug, besides providing; 
their own necessary subsistence, and that of thij^ 
planter's family. Each acte yields, if the land 
be vei'y good, sixty or seventy pounds weight of. 
indigo ; at a medium the produce is fifty pounds. 
When the plant is beginning to blossom, it is fif 
for cutting; and, when cut, great care ought ta 
be takea to bring it to the ^teeper^^ tvithout press*^ . 

ing 
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*ing or shaking it, as a great part of the beauty 
0f the indigo depends upoa the iGne farina which 
adheres to the leaves of this plant. 

The apparatus for making indigo is pretty 
considerable, though not very expensive; for^ 
besides a pump^ the whole consists only of vat-s 
and tubs of cypress wood> commou and cheap in 
this country. The indigo, when tut, is first laid 
in a vat about twelve or fourteen feet long, and 
four deep, to' the height of about fourteen inches^^ 
to macerate and digest. Then this vessel, which 
is called the steeper, is filled with water; the 
whole having lain from about twelve ot sixteeii 
hours, according to the weather, begins to ferr 
inent, swell, rise, and grow sensibly warm ; at 
(his time spars of wood are run across to prevent 
its rising too much, and a pin is then set to mark 
the highest point of its ascent ; when it falls bel- 
low this mark, they judge that the fernentatioa 
has attained its due pitch, and begins to abate; 
this directs the manager to open a cock, and Ipt 
oflf the water into another vat, which is called tba 
beater ; the grpss matter that remains in the first 
vat is carried off to manure the ground,, for which 
purpose it is excellent, and new cuttings are put 
in as long as tht^ harvest of this weed continues. 

When the water, strongly impregnated with 
^he particles of the indiga, has run iiito the se^ 

cond 
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cond vat or beater, they attend, with a wrt of 
bottomless buckets^ with long handles^ to work 
and agitate it; which they do incessantly until' 
it heats^ froths^ ferments, and rises above the 
rim of the vessel which contains it; to allay this 
violent fermentation, oil is thrown^in as the froth 
rises^ which instantly sinks i(. Wh^n this beat* 
ing has continued for twenty, thirty, or thirty- 
five minutes^, according to the state of the 
weather (for in cool weather it requires ;the 
longest continued beating) a small muddy grain 
begins to be formed, the salts and other particles 
of the plant united and dissolved before with 
the water, arc now reunited, and begin tp gra- 
nulate. 

To discover these particles the better, and to 
find when the liquor is suflSciently beaten, they 
take up some of it from time to time, on a plate 
or in a glass ; when it appears in an hopeful con- 
dition^ they Jet loose some lime water from an 
adjacent vessel, gently stirring the whole, which 
wondjCrfuUy facilitates the operation; the indigo 
granulates more fully, the liquor assuoiea a 
purplish colour, and the whole is troubled and 
muddy; it is now suffered to settle: then the 
clearer part is left to runoff into another sue- . 
cession of vessels, from whence the water is con- 
veyed away as fast as it clears at the top, untU 
^ nothing - 
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iiothing remains but a thick mud, wbich is put 
into bags of coarse linen. These are hung up . 
and left tot some time, until the moisture is en^ 
tirely drained off. To finish the drying, this 
mud is turned out of the bags, and worked upon 
boards of some porous timber with a wooden spar 
tula; it is frequently exposed to the morning 
and evening sun, but for a short time only; and 
then it is put into boxes or frames, which is called 
the curing, exposed again to the sun in the same 
cautious manner, until with great labour and at*^ 
tention the operation is finished, and that valur 
able drug, called indigo, fitted for; the market. 
The greatest skill and care is required in everjr 
part of the process, or there may be great danger 
of ruining the whole ; the water must not be. 
suffered to remain too short or too long a time, 
either in the steeper or beater ; the beating itself 
must be nicely managed so as not to exceed or 
fall short; and, in the curing, the ex^f^t me^iun^ 
between too much or too little drying is not e,asil^ 
attained. Nothing but experieace can n^^ke 
the overseer skilful in these matters. 

There are two methods of trying the goodness 
of indigo; by fire and by water ; if it swims it 
is good, if it sinks it i» naughty the heayiep the 
worse; so if it wholly dissolves in water it is 
^ood. Another way of proving; is, by the fire 

,i>rdoal| ' 
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crdeal; if it entirely burns away it i^ good ; tl^a 
adulterations reoiaio untouched. 

There is perhaps no branch of nianufacturci^ 
IM which so large profits may be made upon po 
moderate afund^ as that of indigo; and there i^ 
DO country in which this manufacture can be 
carried on to such advantage as ifi Carolinaj 
where the climate is healthy, provision plentiful 
and cheap, and every thing necessary for that 
business had with the greatest ease; To do jus*- 
tiee to the Carolinians, they have not negleeted 
these advantages; and^ if they continue to im-^- 
prove them w^ith the same spirit in which they 
b^'Ve begun, and attend diligently to the quality 
of their goods, they must naturally and necesss^* 
rily come to supply the whole consumption of 
the world with this commodity; and conse-> 
quently make their country the richest, as it is 
the pleasantest and most fertile, part of the Bri-* 
tish dominions. 

In all parts of Carolina, but especially iq 
North Carolina, they make great quantities of 
turpentine, tar, and pitch. They are all the pro- 
duce of the pine. The turpentine is drawn 
simp^y from incisions made in the tree ; they are 
made from as great an height as a man can reach 
with an hatchet; these incisions meet p,t the 
bottom of the tree in a point, where they pour 

their 



tlieir contents into a vessel plt^ced to receive 
them. There is nothing further in this process. 
But tar requires a more considerable apparatus 
and great trouble. They prepare a circular floor 
of clay, declining a liWle towards the center; 
from this is laid a pipe of sv^od, the vpper part, 
of which is even with the floor, and reaches tea 
feet without the circumference ; under the eqd 
the earth is dug awiay, and barrels placed to re- 
ceive the tar as it runs. Upon the floor U buiH 
up a large pile of pine wood split io piece?, and 
surrounded with a wall of earth, leaving only 5t 
small aperture at the top where the fire is first 
kindled* When the fire begins to burn, they 
coyer this opening likewise to confine the .fire 
from ^flaming out, and tg leave only sufficient 
heat to force the tar downwards to th^e floor. 
They temper the heat as they please, by running 
^. stick into the wall of clay, and giving it air* 
Pitch is made by boiling tar in large iron kettles 
6et in furnaces, or burning it in round clay holes 
made in the earth. The greatest quantity of 
pitch and tar is made ia North Carplina. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

North Carolina, some account of its settlement. — Bad 
state of that province. — Is considerably improved. — 
Clii<5ftowii. 

There arc, in the two provinces which compose 
Carolina, ten navigable rivers of a very long 
course, and innumerable smaller ones, which fall 
mto them,, all abounding in fish. About fifty 
ov sixty miles from the sea, there are falls in most 
ef the great rivers, which, as you approach their 
sources*, become more frequent. This is the 
case of almost all the American rivers ; at these 
falls, those who navigate these rivers land their 
goods, carry them beyond the cataract on horses 
or waggons, and then reship them below of 
above it. 

The, mouths of the rivers in North -Carolina 
form but ordinary harbours, and do not admit, 
except one at Cape Fear, vessels of above se- 
venty or eighty tons ; so that larger ships are 
obliged to lye off in a sound called Ocacock^ 
which is formed between some islands and the 
continent. This lays a weight upon tliieir trade 
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Iby the cxpence of lighterage. North Carolina, 
partly uppn that occasion, but principally that 
the first settlements were made as nex^r a^s posr 
$ible to the capital, which lies considerably to the 
^loutbward, was greatly neglected. For a long 
lime it was but ill inhabited, and by an indigent 
jLtkd disord^ly people, who had little property^ 
and hardly any law or government to protect 
jthem in what they had. As commodious land 
gre\V scarce in the other colonies, people in low 
-circumstances, observing that a great deal^of ex- 
(celleot and convenient land was y^t to be pa« 
tented in North Carolina, were induced by that 
f^ircumstance to plant themselves there. Others^ 
nvho saw how they prospered^ followed their ex- 
ample. The government became more attentive 
to the place as it became more valuable; by de- 
grees something of a better order was introduced. 
The effect of which is, that, though by no ipeani 
f o wealthy as South Carolina> North Carolina has 
many more vvbite people ; things begin to weair 
4 face pf settlement; and the difficulties thej 
have lain under are not so ^any nor. so great, at 
to make us neglect all future efforts, or hinder us 
from forming very reasonable expectations of 
seeing the trade of this country, with proper ma- 
nagement, become a flourishing and fruitful 
l)ranch of the British American commerce. 

That 
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That even now it is far from contemptible^ may 
appear by a list of their expoxted commodities^ 
vrhicb I shall subjoin. 

Edenton was formerly the capital of North 
Carolina, if a trifling village can deserve that dc^ 
nomination ; but the present governor Mr. Dobbs 
has projected one further south upon the river 
Neus; which, though it has the . advantage of 
being something more central, is by no means 
equally well situated for trade, which ought aK 
ways to be of the first consideration in whatever 
regards any of the colonies. However, none of 
their t6wn$ are worth mentioning; the conve* 
niency of inland navigation in all our southera 
colonies, and the watit of handicraftsmen, is i^ 
great and almost insuperable obstacle to their ^yef 
having any considerable. ^ 
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CHAP. XXIV* 

An accouiit of Charlcstdwiii-- Port Royal.— The trade 
of Carolina — ^Its yas* increase. — AtiU^les not suffi- 
ciently attended to. thete* 

Thc: only town in either of the CaroUnastwhick' 
caa draw our attention is Qiarlestown ; and 
this ia one of the first in North America for size^ 
beatity; and fraffick. Its .situation I have already 
mentioned^ so admirably chosen at the eonfiu* 
ence of two navigable rivers. Its harbour is 
good in every respect^ but that of a bar;, which 
hii^ders vcaselii of more tfaian i^o hundred tontf 
burden fi*om entering; The town is regularly 
and pretty strongly fortified both by nature and 
art ; the streets are well cut ; the houses are 
lar^ and' well built^ and rent extremely high. 
The church is sp^cious^ and executed in a very 
handsome taste^. eifceeding every thing, of that 
kind which we have in America. Here^ besides* 
th«i several denominations of dissenters have their 
meeting houses. It contains about eight hun<* 
dred housed^ End is the seat of the governor and 
the place of meetitig of the assembly. Several 

handdom# 
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bandsome equipages are kept h^re. The p1tt(«rf 
and merchants are rich and well bred ; the people 
are shewj and expensive in their dress and waj 
of Kving; so that every thin^ conspires to make 
this by much the liveliest and politest place^ as it 
is one of the richest too>in all America. 

The best harbour in this province is far to the 
southvt^ard, on the borders of Georgia^ called 
Port Royal. This might give a capacious and 
safe reception to the largest Aeeis of the greatest 
bulk and burden ; yet the town^ which is called 
Beaufort^ built upon an island of the same name 
with the harbour^ is not as yet considerable^ but 
it bids fair in time for becoming the first trading' 
town in this part of America. 

The import trade of Sduth Carolina, from 
Great Britain and the West Indies is the same in 
all respects with that of the . rest of the colo* 
nies, and is very large. Their trade with the 
Indians is likewise in a very flourishing condi- 
tion. As for its export^ both the nature of that 
and its prodigious increase may be discerned from 
the following comparative tables^ which let us 
see how much this colony has really advance^ in 
a few years; as an attentive consideration of its 
natural advantages must shew us how much it 
must advance^ if properly managed^ as there is 
scarce any improvement of which this excellent 
country is not capable. 

Exported 
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U the year 1754. 
Rice, 41,957 bar"* 
Indigo, 00,000 lbs. 
Deer-skins, 300 hhds. 
I>itcii, 10,750 hit^ 
Tar, «,063 ditto 

TurpeBt. 759 ditto 
Beef, pork, &c. not 
particularized. 



Exported from ChaiJestown^ 

la tbe year 1754. 
Rice, 104,68S baxids 
Indigo, 216,924 lbs. 
Deer-skins, 460i)bdi* 
114 bund. 
£08 loose 
Pitch, 5,869 barrels 
Tar, 2,945 ditt« 

Turpentine 7594iitto 
Beef, 4l6drtt« 

Pork, 1,560 ditto 

Ind. corn, 16,4^8 busk 
.Peas, 9,163 ditto • 

Tann'dlea.4,1% barr^ 
Hides in the hair 
1,200 
Shing. 1,114,000 
'Staves, 206,000 
Lumb. 395,000 feet 

Besides a great deal of live cattle, horses, 
.cedar, cypress, and walnut plant; bees-wax, 
myrtle, and some raw silk and cotton. 
. North Carolina, which is reputed oae of the 
least flourishing of oqr settlements, and which 
certainly lays under great difficulties, yet is with- 
in a, few years greatly improved. The conse- 
quence 
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quence of this inferiour province may,appear hf 
the following view of its trade, which I cati 
take upon me to «ay is not very far. from being', 
exact ; it is at least sufficiently so to enable tis 
to form a proper idea of this province, and iU 
comnierce. . / . 

Exported from all the ports of North Carpliuft 
id 1753. 

Tar, 61,528 barrels 

Pitch, 13,055 ditta ^ 

Turpentine 10,439 ditto 

Staves, 763,330 no 

Shingles, 2,500,000 no 

Lumber, 3,000,647 feet 

Corn, 61,580 bushels 

Peas, about 10,000 ditto 

Pork apd Beef/ * 3,300 barrels 
Tobacco, about 100 hogsheads 

Tanned lea. about 1,000 hundred weight 
Deer-skins, in all ways, about 30,000. 
Besides a very considerable quantity 6f wheat, 
rice, bread, potatoes, bees- wax, tallow, candles, . 
bacon, hog's lard, some cotton, and a vast deal, 
of squared timber of walnut and cedar, and 
hoo[ s and headings of all sorts. Of late they 
raise indigo, but ia what quantity I cannot de- 
, termine, for it i« all exported from South Caro-. 

lina. 
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iina/ They 'raise likewise much more tobacco- 
thin I have mentioned^ but this, as it is produced 
oA the frontiers of Virginia, so it is exported from 
thence. ITiey export too no inconsiderable quan- 
tity of beaver, racoon, otter, fox, minx, and wild 
cats' skins, and in every ship a good deal of live 
cattle, besides what they vend in Virginia, 
Both in North and South Carolina they have 
tnade frequeht, but I think hot vigorous nor 
sufficiently continued, efforts in the cultivation 
of cotton and silk. What they have sent home 
, of these commodities is of so excellent a kind, as 
to give us great encouragement to proceed in a 
business which we have not taken to heart with 
all that warmth which its importance in trade 
iind the fitness of the climate for these most va* 
luable articles certainly deserve. It was a long 
time before this province went into the profitable 
trade of indigo, notwithstanding a premium sub* 
disted a good many years for all that should be 
raised in our plantations ; the thing was at first 
despaired of, and it was never judged that Ca 
rolina could . produce this drug; but no sooner 
had a few shevim a spirited and successful ex- 
^tflple, than all w^nt into it sq heartily, that 
though it is but six years since they began, 1 
am informed that five hundred thousand weight 
w^asr made last year ; and as tl^y go on^, in a 
Vot. II. V very 
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very little. time they will supply the market with 
a commodity^ which before we purchased every 
ounce fron^ the French and Spaniards. Silk 
requires still more trouble^ and a closer attention; 
as yet it proce^eds with languor^ nor will a pre«^ 
mium alone ever suffice to set on foot in a vi- 
gorous manner a manufacture which will find 
great difficulties in any country^ which does not 
abound in hands that can work for very trifling 
wages. The want of this advantage in Carolina^ 
though no part of the world is fitter for this bu- 
siness, and no business could be so advantageous 
to England, will^ for a very longtime, be an im- 
pediment to the manufacture of raw silk, unless 
some proper, well-studied, and vigorously-exe- 
cuted scheme be set on foot for that purpose ; 
and surely it is a matter worthy of a very serious, 
consideration. America is our great Resource ; 
. this ^ill remain to us when other branches of 
our trade are decayed, or exist no more ; and 
therefore we ought to grudge no expence that 
may enable them to answer this end so effectuallyj 
as one day to supply the many losses we havQ 
already had, and the many more we have but too 
much reason to apprehend, in our eompierce. 
These expences are not like the expences; of war> 
heavy in their nature, and , precarious in their 
eflect; but, when judiciously ordered^ the cer- 
tain 
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tain and infallible means of rich and successive 
harvests of gain to the latest posterity/ at the 
momentary charge of a comparatively small quan- 
tity of seed, and of a moderate husbandry to the 
present generation. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

Settlement of Georgia — Reascms for it. — The plan of 
the settlement defective — ^Attempts to remedy it. 

In the year 1732^ the goyernmeat^obserTing that 
a great tract of land in Carolina^ upon the bor- 
ders of the Spanish Florida^ lay waste and un- 
settled^ resolved to erect it into a separate pro- 
vince^ and to send a colony thither. This they 
were the rather induced to do^ because it lay on 
the frontier of all our provinces^ naked and de- 
fenceless; whereas^ if it could be properly settled^ 
it would be a strong barrier to them on that 
side^ or at least would be sufficient to protect 
Carolina from the incursions which the Indians^ 
instigated by the French or Spaniards^ might 
^ make upon that province. They had it likewise 
in their view to raise wine, oil, and silk, and to 
turn the industry of this new people from the 
timber and provision trade, which the other -co- 
lonies had gone into too largely, into channels 
more advantageous to the publick. Laudable 
desi^g in every respect; though perhaps the 

means 
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means which were taken to put thetnf In et^tu** 
tion were not altogether answerable. 

That whole country which lies between thtf 
rivers Sayannah and Alatamaha north and sbuth^ 
and from the Atlanttck Ocean on tfa^ east to the 
Great Sooth Sea upon the wesrt, was yesfed itf 
trustees; at the end of that pefriod> the ^toperty 
m chief was to revert to the crown. This coun- 
try extends about sixty miles from north and 
south near the sea, but widens in the mojre te-\ 
mote parts to above one hundred and 6fiy. 
' From the sea to the Apalachian mbuntains^ it is 
not much short of three hundred. 

In pursuance of the original design^ the trus* 

tees resolved to encourage poor people to s'ettlid 

in the province^ which' had been committed td 

their care; and to this purpose found them id 

necessaries to transport them into a eountry^ of 

which they had previously published a most ex- 

agg€9:ated and flattering description. In reality^ 

the country differs little from South Carolina; 

but that the summers are yet hotter^ and the s6il 

in the general of a pooler kind. The' colony 

wa* sent over under 4he care of Mr. Oglethorpei 

who yery generously bestowed his own time and 

pains^ without any reward, for the advancement 

pf the settlement. 

The trustees had very well observed^ that many 

of 
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of our colonies^ especially that of South CarofiDa> 
had been very much endangered^ both internally 
and externally^ by suffering the negroes to grow 
so much more numerous than the whites. An 
errour of thiskind^ they judged^ in a colony which 
was not only to defend itself but to be in some 
sort a protection to the others^ would have been 
inexcusable; they^ for that reason^ forbid the 
importation of negroes into Georgia. In the 
next place, they observed that great mischiefs 
happened in the other settlements from making 
vast grants of land^ which the grantees jobbed 
out again to the discouragement of the settlers ; 
or what was worse/ suffered to lie idle and un* 
cultiTated. To avoid this mischief^ and to pre«< 
vent the people from becoming wealthy and 
luxurious^ which they thought inconsistent with 
the military plan upon which , this colony was 
founded^ they allowed in the common course of 
each family but twenty-five acres; and none 
could^ according to the original scheme^ by any 
means come ijo possess more than five hundred. 
Neither did they give an inheritance in fee 
simplcj or to the heirs general of the settlers^ but 
granted them their lands inheritable only by 
their male issue. They likewise forbid the im« 
portation of rum into the province^ to prevent 
the great disorders vrhich they observed to arise 

ia 
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in the other parts of North America from the 
abuse of spirituous liquors. 

These regulations^ though well intended and^ 
meant to bring about very e:^cellent purposes^ 
yet it might at firsts as it did afterwards^ appear^ 
that they were made without sufficiently con- 
sulting the nature of the country or the disposi- 
tion of the people which they regarded. For^ in 
the first place^ as the climate is excessively hot, 
and field work very laborious in a new colony, 
as the ground must be cleared, tilled, and sowed, 
all with great and incessant toil for their bare 
subsistence^ the load 'was too heavy for the 
white men, especially men who had not ' been 
seasoned to tjie country. I'he consequence of 
which was, that the greatest part of their time, 
all the heat of the> day, was spent in idleness, 
which brought certain want along with it. It 
is true, that all our colonies on the continent, 
even Virginia and Carolina, were originally 
settled without the help of negroes. The white 
men were obliged to labour, and they under- 
went it, because they then saw no other way ; 
but it is the nature of man not to sybmit to ex- 
traoi*dinary hardships in one spot, when they see 
their neighbours on another, without any diffe- 
rence in the circumstances of things, in a much 
more easy condition. Besides, there were no 

methodg 
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methods taken to auiinate tbem under the hard** 
ships they endured. AH things contributed tot 
dispirit them, 

A levelling scheme in a new colonj is a thin^ 
extremely unadviseable. Men are seldom in- 
duced to leave their coun^ry^ but upon some ex*< 
traordinary pjospects ; there qu/^ht aJways to ba 
something, of a vastness. in the vie^^ that is pre- 
sented to tbenHj to strike powerfully, upon theip • 
imagination; ^nd this, will operate^ because meif. 
will never reason well enoj^^h to. siie, tb^at the 
majority of mankind are .not. endu(^d with dis* 
positions proper iq make a fortune a;iy where, 
let the proposed adyantages be what they will. 
The nj^gority of mankind must always be indi-? 
gent; but in, a qew settlement they must be all 
SQ^ unless some persons ther.e are on such a 
comfortable and substantia^ footing as to give di- 
rection and vigour to tl^e industry of the rest ; 
fpr^ in every \vell coqtriv^ bnilding^ tbpre must 
be strong beams and joist^^ as well as smaller 
bricks, ti}es, i^nd laths. IJerspns of substance 
found, themselves discQuraged frqm attempting a 
settlen^ent^ by the narrow bounds which no in- 
dustry qQi})d enable them to pass ;; and the de^gn 
of cohfirn^ing the inheritance to the male line 
vvas ap additional, d|3^c9ura|^ment TIje,aettJeri 
found t)^e,mselv^s not upon a par with tbeotbe^r; 

colonies. 



coloaies. There was to obvious inconvenieace 
in leaving no provision at all for females, as in a 
neiv colopy the land must be^ ifoi^ some time at 
least, the only wealth of the family. The quan-* 
tity of twenty-five acres was undoubtedly toi> 
small a portion^, as it was given without any con- 
sideration of the quality of the land> and was 
therefore in many places of very Ijittle value* 
Add to this^ that it was clogged^ after a short 
free tenure, with a much greater quit-rent than 
is paid in our best and longest-settled colonies* 
Indeed, through the whole manner of graii^t^ng 
land, there appeared, I know not what low at-* 
tention to the trifling profits that might be de- 
rived to the trustees or the crown by rents and 
escheats, which clogged the liberal scheme that 
was first laid down, and was in itself extremely 
injudicious. When you have a flourishing co- 
lony, with extensive settlements, from the smallest 
quit-rents the crown receives a large revenue ; 
)[)ut, in an ill-settled province, the greatest rents 
tnake but a poor return, and yet are sufficient to 
burden and impoverish the people. 

The tail male grants were so grievous, that 
the trustees themselves corrected that error in 
$t short time.. The prohibition of rum, though 
specious in «, appearance, Jbad a very bi^d efiect. 
The waters ip this unsettled country, running 

through 
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tfarongti such an extent of forest, vere not wboI« 
Mnie drinking^ and wanted the corrective of a 
little spirit^ as the settlers themselves wanted 
somethmg to support their 'strength m the ex- 
traordinary and unusual heat of the climate^ and 
the dampness of it in several places^ disposing 
them to agues and fevers. But, what was worse^ 
this prohibition in a manner deprived them of 
the only Tent they had for the only commodities 
they could send to market, lumber and com> 
which could sell no where but in the sugar 
islands, and^ with this restriction of n^oes and 
rrnn^ they could take very little from them hi 
return. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

Colony new modelled.— Faults in the new constitu^ 
tion. — Trade of this province. 

All these and several qthr r inconveniencies^ in 
*the plan of the settlenient> raised a general dis- 
content in the inhabitants; they quarrelled 
with one' another and with their magistrates; 
they complained; they remonstrated; and^ find- 
ing no satisfaction^ many of them fled out of 
Georgia^ and dispersed themselves where they 
deemed the encouragement better^ to all the 
other colonies. So that of above two thousand 
people^ who had transported themselves from 
Europe^ in a little time not about six or seven 
hundred were to be found in Georgia; 'so far 
were they from increasing. The mischief grew 
worse and worse every day, until the government 
revoked the grant to the trustees, took the pro^ 
vince into their own hands, and annulled all the 
particular regulations that were made. It was 
then left on the same footing with Carolina. 

Though this step l^as probably saved the colo- 
ny from entire ruin, yet it was not perhaps sp 

well 
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well done to neglect entirely the first yiews upon 
which it was settled. These were undoubtedly 
judicious; and, if the methods taken to compass 
them wcire not so well directed, it was no argu- 
ment against the designs themselves, but a reason 
for some change in the instruments designed to 
put them in execution. Certainly nothing wants 
a regulation more, than the dangerous. inequality 
in the number of Negroes and Whites in such of 
our provinces where the former are used. South 
Carolina, in spite of its great wealth, is really in 
a more defenceless condition, than a knot of poof 
townships on the frontiers of New England. In; 
Georgia, the first error of absolutely prohibiting* 
the use of* Negroes, might be turned to veiy 
good account ; for they would have received the 
permission to employ them under what qualifica- 
tions soever, not as a restriction, but as a favoui? 
and indulgence; and by executing whatever regu^ 
lations'we should make in this point with strict-^ 
ncss, by degrees we might see a province fit to 
p.nswer all the ends of ^^fence and traffic too; 
whereas we bav^ let them use such a latitude in 
that'afiair, which we wer^ so earnest to prevent; 
that Georgia, instead of being any defence to 
Carolina, does actually stand in need of {( con-^ 
siderable force to defend itself. 

As for th6 scheme of vines^ and silk, we wer6 

extremely 
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extremely eager ia this respect in the begitiniDg; 
and very supine ever since. At that time such a 
design was clearly impracticable ; because a fevr 
peaple seated in a wild country must first pro- 
vide every thing for the support of life, by raising 
oorB and breeding cattle, before they can think 
of manufactures of any kind; and they must 
grow numerous enough to spare a number of 
hands from that most necessary employment, be- 
fore they can send such ihings in. any degree of 
cheapness or plenty to a good market. But now 
there is little said of either of these articles^ 
though the province is longer settled and grown 
WQXe populousL But the misfortune is, that, 
though no people upon earth originally conceive 
things better thaa the Engli^ do, they want the 
unremitting perseverance which, is necessary to 
bring designs of canseq^uence to perfection. We 
are apt suddenly to change our measures upon 
svny failure ; without sufficiently considering 
wljetber the failure has been owing to a fault in 
the scheme itself; this does not arise from any de* 
feet peculiar to our people, for it is the fault of 
mankind in general, if left to themselves. What 
is done^by us is generally done by the spirit of 
the people; as far as that can go we advance,* 
but no further. We want political reg'ulations, 
and a steady plan in government, to remedy the 

defects 
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defects that must be in all things^ v^liich depend 
merely on the character and disposition of the 
people. 

At present^ Georgia is beginning to emerge^ 
though slowly^ out of the difficulties that attend^- 
ed its first establishment. It is still but indifferently 
peopled^ though it is now twenty-six years since 
its first settlement. Not one of our colonies was 
of so slow a growth> though none had so much 
of the attention of the goyernment or of the peo-'^ 
pie in general^ or raised so great expectations in 
the beginning. They export some corn and lum-* 
ber to the West Indies ; they raise some rice^ and 
of late are going with success into indigo. It is 
not to be doubted but in time^ when their ihter-*^ 
nal divisions are a little better composed^ the re-^ 
maining errors in the government corrected^ and 
the people begin to multiply^ they will become a 
useful province. 

Georgia has two towns already known in 
trade ; Savannah the capital, which stands very 
well for business about ten miles from the sea^ 
upon a noble river of the same name, which is 
navigable two hundred miles further for large 
boats^ to the second town called Augusta; this 
stands upon a spot of ground of the greatest fer« 
tility> and is so commodiously situated for the 
Indian trade^ that, from the establishment of the 

colonyj 
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^oloiiy^ it has been in a very flourishing condi^ 
tion^ and maintained very early six hundred 
Whites in that trade alone. The Indian nations 
on their borders are the upper and lower Creeks^ 
the Chickesaws^ and the Gherokees; who are 
some of the most numerous and powerful tribes 
in America. The trade 6f skins with this pea- 
pie is the largest we have; it takes in that of 
Georgia^ the two Carolinas and Virginia. We 
deal with them somewhat in furs likewise^ but 
they are of an inferiour sort. All species of ani- 
mals; that bear the fur> by a wise providence^ 
have it more thicks and of a softer and finer kibd, 
as you go to the northward ; the greater the 
cold^ the better they ate clad. 



■ i 
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CHAP. XXVII. 

Nova Scotia, the time and reasons of its settlement.-— 
French there. -^Climate and soiL — Annapolis, Hali* 
fax, and' Lunenburg. 

The last proVioce we have settled/ or rather be-" 
gan to settle^ upon the contibeat of North 
America^ is Nova Scotia. This vast province^ 
called bjr the French Acadie^ has New England 
and the Atlantick ocean to the south and douth 
west; and the river and gulph of St. Lawrence 
to the north and north east. It lies between 
the 44th and 50th degrees of north latitude^ and, 
though in a very favourable part of the tempe- 
rate zone, has a winter of an almost insupport- 
able length and coldness, continuing at l^ast 
seven months in the year; to this immediately 
succeeds, without the intervention of any thing 
that may be called spring, a summer of an heat 
as violent as the cold, though of no long con- 
tinuance ; and they are wrapt in the gloom of a 
perpetual fog, even long after the summer sea- 
son has commenced. In most parts,^tfae soil is 
thin and barren, the corn it produces of a shri* 

veiled 
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veiled kind like rye^ and the grass iotermixed 
with a cold spongy moss. However^ it is not 
uniformly bad; there are tracts in Nova Scotia^ 
which do not yield to the best land in New Eng- 
land. 

Unpromising as this country is^ yet> neglect- 
ing all those delightful tracts to the southward, 
it was here that some of the first European set- 
tlements were made. The French seated them- 
selves here before they made any establishment 
in Canada^ but whatever unaccountable igno- 
rance influenced their choice^ the industry and 
vigour of that time deserve our applause; for> 
though they had infinitely more difficulties to 
struggle with than we have at this day^ and not 
the hundredth part of the succours from Europe, 
yet they subsisted in a tolerable manner, and in- 
creased largely ; when the colony which in our 
days we have fixed there, if the support of the 
royal hand was withdrawn but for a moment^ 
after all the immense sums which have been ex- 
pended in its establishment, would undoubtedly 
sink into nothing. It is with difficulty it sub- 
sists, even encouraged and supported as it is. 
Yet the design of establishing a colony here, 
with whatever difficulties it might have been at- 
tended, was a very prudent measure; for the 
-French would undoubtedly have profited of our 

voii. II. X neglects. 
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negkcts^ and have by soma means got this coun- 
try into their hands^ to the great annoyance of all 
our colonies, and to the great benefit both oC 
their fishery and their sugar islands. ' 

This country has frequently changed hands 
ftom one private proprietor to the other^ and 
from the French to the English nation, back- 
ward and forward; until the treaty of Utrecht 
established our right in it finally; as the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle confirmedr it. But bc^th 
were deficient in not ascertaining distinctly what 
bounds this province ought to have. This wad 
left to be adjusted by commissaries. Whilst they 
were debating, the French built forts, and secure 
cd such a part of the province as they were re- 
sjolved to hold. I have not, throughout thia 
work, chosen to enter into territorial disputei^, 
because they convey very little private instruc- 
tion, and do nothing at all towards the ests^blish- 
ment of the publick rights ; yet it is difficult to 
avoid remarking, that the line which the French 
have drawn in Nova Scotia is not only not 
drawn by any treaty, but that it is very apparent-* 
ly calculated to secure them those parts af the 
province which they value most, and, at the same 
time^ to pay an apparent respect to the treaty. is£ 
Utrecht by leaving us some parts of Acadia. 

The chief town we had formerly in tkis pro- 

Twce^ 
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vince, was called Annapolis Royal; biit^ though 
the capital^ it wds a small place^ wretchedly for- 
. tified^ and yet worse built and inhabited. Here 
were stationed the remains of a regiment^ which 
continued there/ very little recruited, since the 
reign of Queen Anne; but though this place ^ 
never flourished^ ,it stood upon the very best harr 
hour, as it is said, in North America; but it was 
not here, but on the south-east side of the penin*^ 
sUla, that the settlement, resolved and executed 
with so much spirit at the end of the Islst war^ 
was established. This too stands upon a fine 
harbour, very eommodiously situated, and rather 
better than Annapolis for the fishery. The town 
is called Halifax from the present earl, to whose 
wisdom and care we owe this settlement. la 
1743, three thousand familiSN, at an immense 
charge to the government. Were transported into 
this country at once, and (I think) three regi- 
ments stationed there, to protect them from the 
Indians^ who have always shewed themselves our 
most implacable enemies. The town is large, and, 
for so new a settlement, well built. It has a good 
intrenchment of timber, strengthened with forti 
of the sa^e materials, so as to be in little dai^r 
at least from an Indian enemy. 

Though this town of Halifax has, all things 

considered^ a tolerable appearance, the adjacent 

X 2 country 
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country is not improved in propwtien; the 
ground is very hard io be cleared; when cleared 
does not produce a great deal^ and labour is tXr, 
travagantly deftr. But this colony has suflfered 
more from the incursions of the Indians tham 
from any thing else. Their incursions have been 
so frequent, and attended with such cruelties> 
that the people can hardly extend themselves be- 
^yond the cannon of the fort, nor attend their 
works of agriculture even- there^ without th^e 
greatest danger. The consequence of this is, 
that they do not raisfe the fifth part of what is 
sufficient to maintain them. Most of their pro- 
vision of every sort comes from New England, 
and they must have starved if it were not. for the 
fishery, which it must be owned is not contemp- 
tible, and for some little naval stores, and the pay 
of the garrison, the spending of which here is the 
principal use of the troops; against the Indian 
enemy they are of very little efiect; though there 
are three regiments^ and all the fighting men the 
Indians can raise in that province are not five 
Jbundred . The soldiers, inactive by their confine- 
ment in their barracks, diseased for the most part 
with the scurvy, and debilitated by the use of 
spirituous liquors, are quite an undermatch for 
the activity, vigilance, patience, and address of 
the American. A company of wood rangers 

kept 
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kept constantly to scour the country near our set- 
tlements^ and a small body of Indians who might 
be brought at an easy rate from the friendly 
tribes wha inhabit our other settlements^ and en- 
couraged by a reward for what scalps they should 
bring home^ sent to infest the enemy amongst 
their own habitations, would have protected our 
colony, and long ago exterminated the Indians^ 
or reduced them to an useful subjection, since un- 
fortunately we have not the secret of gaining 
their affections. The easy p}^n I h^,ye mpntion- 
ed would not hav^ h^d h^lf the pxpence attendr 
ing it, that the maintenance of a numerous an^ 
almost lifeless garrison has had. A little expe- 
rience will shew to the most ordinary understands 
ings^ wji^t hardly any sagacity could have with' 
out it iiiiveiled to the most penetrating statesr? 
man. It was a want of thS^s experience^ that 
caused another mistake of almost as ba4 & nature. 
TJntil the beginning of this war, a quniber of the 
iancient Frepcb colony, some s^y ten or twelve 
thousand soiils, remained in the country, and were 
called an4 treated in a manner as a neutral people, 
though thejf ought to havp bfsen the king's subr 
jects ; but they yielded very little obediepce tq 
the crown of England, as in truth they Iiad from 
us very little. protection; aud they were even ac- 
pifsed of encouraging the Indian incursions, and 

supplying 
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8U[tpIying them with arms and ammunition to 
annoy our people. Had we erected in their 
country a little fort, and in it kept a small garri* 
«on> to be maintained by that people fhemselveSi 
appointed magistrates^ and made them know the 
benefit and excellency of the British laws, and, 
at the same time, impressed them with a dread of 
the British power, we might have s^-ved many 
useful people to this colony, and prevented the 
necessity (if it was a necessity ) of using mea- 
sures, which, if they are not imp'olitic, are cer- 
tainly such as an humane and generous mind is 
never constrained to but with regret. 

Besides Annapolis and Halifax, we have ano-* 
thcr settlement a little to the south-west of th^ 
latter, called Lunenburg* This is a branch of 
Germans from Halifax, who, being discontented 
at the infertility of the soil there, desired to go 
where there was better land to be had, imdertak- 
ing their own defence; accordingly they settled 
where they desired, to the number of seven or 
eight hundred, and succeed tolerably well. 
Upon a tumult which arose amongst them, the 
governor sent a party of soldiers to protect them 
from their ov^rn discords, and from the enemy. 
. This province is but yet in its beginning ; and 
therefore, except in prospect, can afford us no 
great subject matter of speculation. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 



The island of Newfoundland — The fishery there.-^The 
Bermudas — Their setflement and trade. — The Ba- 
hamas. ^ 



To the 6ast of this province lies the great isle of 
Newfoundland, above three hundred oiiles long, 
and two hundred broad, extending quite up to 
New Britain, and forming the easteta bouuddry 
of the gulf of St. Lawrence. This istand, after 
various disputes about the property, was entire* 
Jy ceded to England by the treaty of Utrecht, 
From the 5oil of this island we were far from 
reaping any sudden or great advantage ; for th6 
cold is long continued and inteose; and the sum« 
mer heat, though violent, warms it not enough 
to produce any thing valuable; for the soil, at 
least in these parts of the island with which wc 
are acquainted ( for we are far from knowing 
the whole), is rocky and barren, Hov^ever, it 
faath many large and saffe harbouri; and several 
good rivers water it. This islttnd, whenever the 
continent shall come to fail of timber convenient 
to navigation (wiiich perhaps is no very remote 

prospect), 
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prospect )> will aflford a most copious supply for 
masts^ yards^ and all sorts of lumber for the West 
India trade. But what at present it is chiefly 
valuable for^ is the great fishery of cod^ which is 
carried on upon those shoals which are called 
the Banks of Newfoundland. In that the French 
and Spaniards^ especially the former^ have a large 
share. Our share of this fishery is computed to 
increase the national stock by three hundred 
thousand a year^ in gold and silver^ remitted us 
for the cod we sell in the Norths in Spain^ Portu- 
gal> Italy^ and the Levant. The pleoty of cod^ 
both on the great bank and the lesser oo0s which 
lie to the east and south-east of this island^ is in- 
conceivable ; and not only cod^ but several 
other species of fish are there in abundance ; all 
these species are nearly in an equal plenty . all 
along the shores of New England^ Nova Scotia^ 
and the isle of Cape Breton ; and consequently 
excellent fisheries are carried on upon all their 
coasts. Where our American colonies are so ill 
peopled or so barren as not to produce any thing 
from their soil^ their coasts make us ample 
amends ; and pour in upon us a wealth of ano- 
ther kind^ and no way inferiour to the former^ 
from their fisheries. 

We have in North America^ besides this, two 
clusters of islands; the Bermudas ot Summer 

Islands^ 
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Islands^ at a vast distance from the continent^ ia 
latitude 31^ and the Bahama islands. The for* 
mer were very early settled, and were much ce- 
lebrated in the time of the civil wars ; when, se- 
veral of the cavalier paHy being obliged to retire 
into America, some of them, in particillar Mr, 
Waller the poet, spent some time in this island* 
Waller was extremely enamoured with the serenitj 
of the air, and the beauty and richness of the vege- 
table productions of these islands ; he celebrated 
' them in a poem, which is fine but unequal^ 
written by him upon this subject. 

The Bermudas are but small ; not containing 
in all upwards of twenty thousand acres/ Tl>ej 
are very difficult of access, being, as Waller iex- 
presses it, walled with rocks. What has been 
. said of the clearness and serenity of the air, and 
of the healthiness of the climate, was hot exag- 
gerated; but the soil could never boast of an ex- 
traordinary fertility. Their best production wai 
cedar, which was superior to any thing of the 
kind in America. It is still so, though diminish- 
ed considierably in quantity, which .]ias,.as it is 
imagined, changed the air much for the worse; 
for now it is much more inconstant than former- 
ly ; and several tender vegetables, which nourish- 
ed here at the first settlement, being deprived of 
their shelter and exposed to the bleak noiiherlj 
winds^ are seen no more. ' ' The 
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^ The chief, and indeed only business of thes* 
islanders is the building and navigating of light 
sloops and brigantines, built with their eedar^ 
whieh tliey employ chiefly in the trade between 
North America and the West Indies. These 
vessels are as remarkable for their swiftness, as 
the wood of which they are built is for its hard 
and durable quality. They export nothing from 
themselves but some white stone to the West In- 
dies and spme of their garden productions. ' To 
England they send nothing. Formerly they 
made a good deal of money of a sort of hats for 
women's wear, of the leaves of their palmettocs, 
which^ whilst the fashion lasted, were elegant ; 
but the trade and the fashion are gone together. 

Their Whites are computed to be about five 
thousand, the Blacks which they breed are the 
best in America, and ^ as useful as the Whites in 
their navigation. The people of the Bermudas 
are poor but healthy, contented and remarkably 
cheerful. It is extremely^ surprising that they 
do not set themselves heartily to the cultivation 
of vines in this island, to which their rocky soil 
seems admirably adapted ; and their situation and 
the manner of trade they are already engaged in, 
would facilitate the distribution of their wine to 
every part of North America and the West Indies. 

The Bahamas are situated to the South of Ca- 
rolina, 
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Tolina, ff om lat. 1J2 to 27, and they extend along 
th^ coast of Florida quite down to the Ifile of 
Cuba ; and are said to be five hundred in nUni«* 
ber ; some of them only nniere rocks ; but a great 
many others large, fertile, and in nothing differ- 
ing from the soil of Carolina. All are hoivever 
.absolutely uninhabited, except Providence, which 
is neither the largest nor the most fertile. 

This island was^formerly a receptacle for the 
pirates, who, for a longtime, infested the Ameri- 
can navigation. This obliged the government 
to erect a *fort there, to station an independent 
company in th^ islands and to send thither a 
governor. This island has at present not much 
trade, some oranges it sends to North America 
excepted. However, in time of war, it makes 
considerably by the prizes condemned here; and^ 
in time of peace, by the wrecks, which are fre- 
quent in this labyrinth of innumerable rocks and 
shelves. 

This is all the benefit we derive from so many 
large and fertile islands, situated in such a cli- 
mate as will produce any thing, and which, as it 
is never reached by any frosts, woijld^yield in all 
probability even sugars of as good a sort, and in 
as great abundance, as any islands in the West 
Indies: Nothing more fully shews the present 
want of that spirit of advcjsture and enterprize^ 

which 
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wUch was so eommon m the two last centuries, 
and which i» of such infinite honour and advaa* 
tafge'to any time or nation^ than that these islands 
so situated can lie unoccupied^ whUst we com- 
plain of the want of land proper for sugar^ and 
whilst an hundred pounds an acre is sometimes 
paid foe such in the Caribbees. This pointy to 
snj who will be at the pains of studying the 
^tnatioR of these islands^ anA the consequences 
which may result from the improvement or neg.* 
ieet of thern^ will appear of no small importance; 
und perhaps an inquiry into the causes of the 
stvange degree of backwardness in which they are 
at present, may be a yery prudent and perhaps a 
Mcessary measure. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

Hudson's Bay. — ^Attempts for the discovery of a ntntli- 
west passage. — The Hudson's Bay company — 
Thoughts upen its trade. — ^Climate and soU 4^ tine 

: countries there«*«--Conclusi(MB» 

The countms about Hudsbn's and Baffin's Bay 
make the last object of our speculation in Ame- 
rica. The knowledge of these seas was owing 
to 1^ project for the discovery of. a north-^west 
fmssage to China. So early as the year 1576 
this noble design was conceived ; since tben^ it 
has been frequently dropped ; it has often been 
revived; it is not yet conapleated ; but was never 
despaired of by those whose knowledge and spirit 
make them competent judges and lovers of such 
undertakings. Forbisher only discovered the 
main of New Britain^ or Terra de Labrador^ and 
those straits to which he has given his name. In 
1585^ John David sailed from Dartmouth^ and 
viewed that and the more northerly coasts ; but 
he seems never to have entered the baj'.. 

Hudson made three voyages on the same ad- 
venture, the first in 1607, the second in 1608, 

and 
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and his third and last in 1610. This bold and 
judicious navigator entered the straits that lead 
into this new Mediterranean, coasted a great 
part of it> and penetrated to eighty degrees, 
twenty-three minutes, into the heart of the frozen 
zone. His ardour for the discovery notl>eing 
abated by the difficulties be struggled with in this 
empire of winter and world of frost and snow, he 
staid here until the ensuing spring, and prepared 
in the beginning of 1611 to pursue hisdiscovC'^ 
ries; but bis crew, who suffered equal hardships 
without the same spirit to support them, muti- 
nied, seized upon him and seven of those who 
were most faithful to him, and compiitted them 
td the fury of the seas in an open boat. . Hudson 
,and his companions were either swallowed up by 
the waves, or, gaining the inhospitable coast 
which they water, were destroyed by the savages ; 
but his fate so calamitous cannot so much dis-* 
courage a generous mind from such undertakings, 
as the immortality of his name, which he has se- 
cured by having given it to so great a sea, wilt 
be a spur to others to expect an equal honour, 
and perhaps with better success. 

From the first voyage of Forbisher an hun- 
dred and ten years ago, to that of Captain EUis^ 
notwithstanding so many disappointments, the ra* 
tional hopes of this grand discovery have grown 

greater 



greater by every attempt, and seem to spring evea 
out of our very failures. The greater swell of 
the tides in the inner part of the bay than near 
die straits, an appearance so unknown in any 
other inland seas, and the increase of this swell 
with westerly winds, seem, without any other ar- 
guments, to evince the certain existence.^ of such 
a passage as we have so long sought without 
. sucTcess. 

But though we have hitherto failed in the 
origiijal purpose for which we navigated this bay, 
yet such great designs even in their failures be- 
stow a sufficient reward for whatever has beea 
expended upon them. In 1670, the charter was 
granted to a company for the exclusive trade to 
this bay, and they have acted under it ever since 
with great benefit to the private men wha com- 
pose the company, though comparatively with 
little advantage to Great Britain. It is true, 
that their trade in beavers and other species of 
fuTs is not inconsiderable, and it is a trade in itself 
'of the best kind; its object enters largely into 
oair manufactures, and carries nothing but our 
manufactures from us to procnrQ it; md thu» 
it has the qnalities of the most advantageous 
kinds of traffick. The company has besides pretty 
Targe returns in beaver and deer skins. It j» 
said that the dividends of this company are pro* 

digious ; 
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dtgious ; far exceeding what is gained in any of 
the other great trading bodies ; yet their capital 
is small^ they seem little inclined to enlarge their 
bottom, and appear strongly possessed with that 
spirit of jealousy that prevails in some degree in 
all knots and societies of men endued with pe* 
' culiar privileges. The officers of the company 
have behaved to those who wintered within their 
jurisdiction, in search of the north-west passage^ 
(one of the purposes for which the company itself 
was originally instituted ) in such a manner as to 
give us the truest idea of this spirit. If I had 
been singular in this opinion, I should j^ave ex-^ 
pressed my sentiments with much greater diffi- 
dence; but this abuse has been often and loudly 
complained of. It would appear astonishing 
that this trade has not hitherto been laid open, i^ 
in the perplexing multiplicity of affairs that en- 
gages our ministry, something must not necessa-* 
rily pass unredressed. 

The vast countries which surround this bay 
all abound with animals, whose fur is excellent, 
and some of kinds which are not yet brought into 
commerce; and the company is very far from 
any attempt to stretch this, trade to its full ex- 
tent. If the trade were laid open, it seems of 
necessity that three capital advantages would 
ensue: first, that tjbie trade going into a number 

of, 



efrifai liands/ With a more moderate profit to 
iiidtviduak> wquld eonsume k much greater 
quantity of our manufiu:tures> employ mor^ of 
our shipping aad seamen^ and of course hring 
home more furs; and^ by lowering the price of 
that commodity at home^ increase the demand of 
those manufactures into which they enter at tha 
foreign markets ; 'it might bring home other spe^ 
eies of furs than those we deal in at present stnd 
thus open new channels of trade^ which in eam^ 
meree is a matter of great consideration.' Se* 
eondly^ this more igeneral intercourse would make 
the country better known ; it would liabituate 
great numbers of our people to it; it would dis* 
cOTa: the most tolerable parts for a settlement; 
and thus> instead of a miserable fort or two^ time 
might sliew an Ei^lish colony at Hudson's Bay, 
which would open the fur trade yet more fuUy^ 
and increase the- Tent of our manufactures yet 
further. Thirdly, this more general trade on the 
bay would naturally, without any new expence 
or trouble whatsoever, . in a very short space of 
time> discover to us the so much desired north- 
west passage, or shew us clearly and definitely, 
that we ought to expect no such thing. These 
advantages, and even yet more considerable ones^ 
:$irould be derived from laying open this trade^ 
under such prefer r^ulations as the nature of 
the object would point out of itself. 

VOL. II. Y , No 
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No colony has been hitherto attempted at Hud^ 
son's Bay. The company has two inconsiderable 
forts there. The country is every where barren; 
to the northward of the bay even the hardy pine 
tree is seen no longer^ and the cold womb of the 
earth is incapable of any better production than 
some taiserable shrubs. The winter reigns with 
an uncommon rigour for near nine months of the 
year ; the other three are violently hot^ except 
when the north-west wind renews the memory of 
the winter. Every kind of European seed, which 
we have committed to the earth in this inhospi* 
table climate, has hitherto perished ; but, in all 
probability, we have not tried the seed of corn 
from the northern parts of Sweden and Norway ; 
in such cases, the place from whence the seed 
comes is of great moment. All this severity and 
long continuance of winter, and the barrenness of 
the earth which arises from thence, is experienced^ 
in latitude 51; in the temperate latitude of Cam^ 
bridge. However, it is far from increasing uni- 
formly as you go northwards. Captain James 
wintered in Charlton isWnd^ in latitude 51; he 
judged that the climate here was to be deemed 
utterly uninhabitable on account of the surprising 
hardships which he suffered ; yet the company 
has a fort several degrees more to the northward, 
where their servants make a shift to subsist to-^. 

lerabljTi 
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let ably. It is called Fort Nelson^ and is in the 
latitude 54. 

All the animals of these countries are cloathed 
with a close> soft^ warm fur. In summer there 
is here^ as in other places^ a yaviety in the co« 
lours of the several animals; when that is over 
thej all assume the. livery' of winter^ and every 
sort of beasts, and most of their fowls, are of 
the colour of the snow; every thing animate and 
inanimate is white. This is a surprising pbaeno- 
menon. But what is yet more surprising, and 
what is indeed one of those striking things that 
draw the most inattentive to an admiration of 
the wisdom and goodness of Providence, is^ that 
the dogs and cats from England, that have been 
carried into Hudson's Bay, on the approach of 
winter have intirely changed their appearance^ 
and acquired a much longer, softer, and thicker 
coat of bair than they had originally. As for the 
men of the country,* Providence there, as every 
where else, has given them no provision but their 
own art and ingenuity^ and they shew a great 
deal in their manner of kindling a fire, in cloath- 
ing themselves, and in preserving their eyes from 
the ill effects of that glaring white which every 
where surrounds them for the greatest part of the 
year; in other respects they are very savage. 
In their shapes and faces^ they do not resemble 

y3 the 
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the Americans ^fao live to the southward; ib^j 
are much more like the Laplanders and Samoeids 
of Europe^ from Mrhom they are probably des- 
cended. The other Americans seem to be of u 
Tartar original. 

I have now finished upon my plan the survey 
of the English colonies in America. I flatter 
myself that so full an idea has not been given 
of them before in so narrow a compass. By this 
the reader will himself be enabled to judge^ for 
it is not my design to pre-occupy his judgment 
in these particulars^ how our colonies have grown^ 
what their vegetative principle has been/ in 
what vigour it subsists^ or what signs of corrup- 
tion appesir in any of them; bow far we have 
pursued the advantageis which our situation and 
the nature of the country have given us; or^ 
where we have pursued them, whether Vre have 
gone to the ultimate point. He will see how far 
the colonies have served the trade of the mother 
country, and how much the mother country has 
done or neglected to do towards their happiness 
and prosperity. Certainly our colonies deserve, 
and would fully reward^ an attention of a very 
different kind from any that has ever yet bee^ 
given to them. Even as they ar^ circumstanced, I 
do not in the least hesitate to say that we derive 
more advantage, and of a better kind, from our 

colonies. 
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colonies^ tfafio the Spaniard^ and Portuguese have 
fifHim theirs^ abounding as they are with gold and* 
silver and precious stones; although ia ours 
there is n6 appearance at all of such dazzling' 
and delusive wealth. But tlien I conceive it 
might be made very clear> that, had they yielded 
us these splendid medals in lieu of what they now 
produce, the effect would be far less to our ad-« 
vantage. Qur present intercourse with them is 
aii emulation in industry; they have nothing 
tJiiat does not arise from theirs, and what we re«- 
ceive enters into our manufactures^ excites our 
industry, and increases our commerce; whereas 
gold is the measure or account, but not the 
m^ns, of trade. And it is found in nations as it 
is in the fortunes of private m^n, that what doee 
oot axise from labour, but is acquired by other 
means, is never lasting. Such acquisitions ex«« 
tingnish industry, whi^h is alonj^ the parent of 
any solid riches. 

The barbarism of our ancestors; could not 
comprehend how a nataon couUL grow niore po« 
puJLous by sending out a i^art of it;s people* Wo 
J^ave lived to see tJhe pacadox made out by expe^ 
»ence, but we have not sufficiency profited of 
, this experience; since we begin, some of ua at 
least, to think that there is a danger of dispeopling 
ourselves by enicouraging4ieW' oo\f)mM» oc increase ^^ 

ing 
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iDg the old. If our colonies find> as hitherto 
thej haye constantly done^ employment for a 
great number of hands^ there is no danger but 
that hands will be found for the employment. 
That a richj tradings and manufacturing natio^p 
should be long in want of people^ is a most ab« 
surd supposition; for besides that the people 
within themselves multiply the most where the 
means of subsistence are most certain^ it is as 
natural for people i& flock into a busy and 
wealthy country^ that by any accident may be 
thin of people^ as it is for the jiense air to rush- 
into those parts where it is Rarefied. He must be 
a great stranger to this country^ who does not 
observe in it a vast number of people^ whose re- 
moval fi'om hence^ if they could be of any use 
elsewhere^ would prove of very little detriment 
to the public. 

I have already observed, that the trade of our 
colonies deserves a more particular attention than 
anyother^ not only on accountof the advantages 
I have just ndentioned^ but because our attention 
is sure of being sufficiently rewarded. The ob- 
ject is in our own power ; it is of a good kind ; 
and of s^h extent and variety, as to employ 
nobly the most inventive genius in those matters. 
Foreign politicks have soniething more splendid 
and entertaining than domestic prudence; but. 

thift 
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this latter is ever attended^ though with less 
glaring, yet with infinitely more solids secure^ 
and lastiDg^ advantages. The great point of our 
regard io America 'ought therefore to be^ the 
effectual peopling, employment/ and strength of 
our possessions there ; in a subordinate degree^ 
the management of our interests with regard to 
the French and Spaniards. The latter we have 
reason to respect^ to indulge^ and even perhaps 
to endure ; and more, it is probable, may be had 
from them in that way than by the violent me- 
thods which some have so warmly recommended^ 
and still urge, though we have had some experi- 
ence to conviilce us of their insufficiency. But 
the nature of the French, their situation^ their 
designs^ every thing has shewn that we ought to 
use every method to tepxess them, to prevent 
them from (extending their territories, their trade^ 
or their influence, and above all to connive at 
not the least encroachment; but this ia such a 
manner as not to strain our own strength, or turn 
our eyes from serving ourselves by attempts to 
distress them. But as we are now in the midst of 
a war, until that is decided, it will be impossible 
to say any thing satisfactory in our connexions 
with French America, until we see what the next^ 
treaty of peace will, do in the distribution of tbe 
territory of the two nations there* 

CHAPt 
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CHAP, XXX. 

Tte royal, proprietary, and charter goremmenfs.--» 
Laws of the colonies,--— Paper currency-^-AbUsea 
in it.— ^Another sort of money proposed* 

The setileotieDt of our colonies was never ptir^ 
sued upon any regular plan; but they were 
formed^, grew^ and flourished, as accidents^ the 
Itofure of the climate^ or the dispositions of pri^ 
tate ineQj happened to operate, We ought not 
therefore to be surprised to find, in the several 
constitutions and governtnents of our colonies, so 
little of any thing like uniformity. It has been 
said that there is scarce any form of government 
known^ that does notprevail in some of our plan* 
tations; the variety is certainly great and vicious | 
but the latitude of the observation must be some^ 
what restrained; for some forms they are cer- 
tainly strangers to« To pass over several^ nothing 
like 9 pure hereditary aristocracy h^s ever ap«r 
peared in any of them. 

The first colony vrhich we settled, was that of 
Virginia. It was governed for some time by n 

president 
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president and a council^ appointed bj the crown; 
but when the people were increased to a corisi^ 
derable body> it was not thought reasonable to 
leave them longer under a mode of governmeht 
80 averse from that which thej had enjoyed at 
home* They were therefore empowered to elect 
representatives for the several counties into which 
this province is divided^ with privileges resem^ 
bling those of the representatives of the commons 
in England. The persons so elected form what 
is called the lower house of assembly. This was 
added to the council which still subsisted^ and the 
members of which were^ and to this day are^ no* 
minated by the crown> as at the first ; and thej 
^e not only nominated by the crown but hold 
their seats during the Icing's pleasure, as signi^ 
£ed by his governor. They are stiled honour^ 
able^ and are chosen from the persons of the best 
fortunes and most considerable influence in the 
country. They form another branch of the le- 
gislature^ and are sometimes called the upper 
house of assembly. They answer in some- mea^ 
^ure to the house of peers in our constitution. 
As the lower bouse of assembly is the guardian 
i9f the people's privileges, the council is appoint- 
ed chiefly to preserve the prerogative of the 
l^rown, and to secure the dependence of the co- 
lony; it is t})^ oiore e^ectually to answer these 

ends. 
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ends^ that the members of the council onlj are 
appointed during pleasure. 

When ally bill has passed the two hoijises^ it 
comes before the goyernor, who represents the 
king^ and gives his assent or n^ative^ as he 
thinks proper. It now acquires the force of a 
law^ but it must be afterwards transmitted to 
the king and council in England^ where it may 
still receive a negative that takes away all its 
effect. The upper house of the assembly not 
only forms a part of the legislature of the colony^ 
but it acts as a privy council to the governor^, ' 
without whose concurrence he can do nothing of 
^ moment ; it sometimes acts as a court of chan^ 
eery. This is the common form of government, 
and the best too that is in use in the plantations. 
This is the manner of government in all the 
islands of the West Indies ; in Nova Scotia ; in 
one province of New England, and^ with some 
restriction^ in another ; in New York, New Jer- 
sey, Virginia, the two Carolinas and Georgia. 
This form is commonly called a royal govern- 
ment. 

The second form in use in our settlements in 
America, is called a propiietary government. 
At our first planting that part of the world, it 
was not difficult for a person who had interest at 
courtf to obtain large tracts of land, not inferior 
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inextent to many kingdoms; and to be investedwith 
9. power very little less than regal oyer them ; to go- 
vern by whatlaws, and to form vvhat sort of consti- 
tution^ he pleased. A dependence, upon the crown » 
of England was shewn only by the payment of an 
Indian arrow, a few skins, or some other trifling 
acknowledgment of the same nature. We had 
formerly many more governments of that sort, 
than we have at present ; in the West Indies, 
the Island of Barbadoes was granted to the earl 
of Carlisle ; and we have seen a like grant mad.e 
of the island of St Lucia, to the duke of Mon- 
tague in this age, which, after an infinite charge 
to that benevolent nobleman, came to nothing, by 
a sort of tacit allowance of the French claim to 
it. This was in 1722, when our connexion with 
France hindered us from exerting our rights with 
the necessary vigour <, Carolina was formerly a 
government of this kind, but it was lodged in 
eight proprietaries. How they parted with their 
rights we have seen already. New Jersey was 
likewise a proprietary government ; but this too 
failed like the others. The only governments in 
this form which remain at present, but consider- 
ably abridged of their privileges, are Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland. In the latter, i^e consti^' 
tution exactly resembles that of the royal goyern- 
jpaents; a governor;, council, and assembly of the 

represent^iveai 
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representatives of the people; but the goyernor 
is appointed bj the proprietary^ and approved 
by the crown. The customs are reserved to the 
crown likewise ; and the oflScers belonging to. 
them are independent of the government of the 
province. In Pennsylvania^ the proprietary is 
under the same restrictions that limit the pro^ 
prietary of Maryland^ on the side of the crown ; 
on the side of the people^ he is yet more re* 
strained ; for their legislature has but two parts^ 
the assembly of the people and the governor; 
so that the governor, wanting the great influence 
which the council gives in other places^ wheneyec 
his sentiments diffef from those pf the assembly^r, 
is engaged in a very unequal contest. 

The third form is called a charter government ; 
this originally prevailed in all the provinces of 
New England ; and still remains in two of them^ 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. By the charters 
to these colonies, the exorbitant power^ which 
was given in the proprietary governmei|ts to sin* 
gle men, was here vested^ and I apprehend much 
more dangerously, in the whole body of the 
people. It is to all purposes a mere dempcracy. 
They elect every one of their own ofiiceiis^ fto^a 
the highest to the lowest; they displace thwk ai 
pleasure ; and the laws which they enact «jr# 
valid without t^ie royal approbation, Tbis' sto^ 
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^unbounded freedom^ I believe^ contributed to 
some degree to make those settlements flourish ; 
but it certainly contributed as much to reader 
their value to their mother country far more 
precarious^ than a better digested plan would 
have doiie that might have taken in the interests 
both of Great Britain and the. new settlement. 
The truth is/ nothing of an enlarged atid legisla^ 
tive spirit appears in the planning of our colo- 
nies; the charter governments were evidently- 
copied from^ some of our corporations at home, 
whicb^.if they^re good institutions themselves, 
yet are by no means fit to be imitated by a new 
j>eopIe going into a remote country, far from the 
eye and hand of the supreme power. What may 
•be an useful institution for an inferiour member 
of some great body, and closely united to it, 
may be not at all proper for a new settlement 
Here the ends to be answered are, to make the 
new establishment as useful as possible to the 
trade of the mother country ; to secure its de- 
pendence; to provide for the ease, safety, and 
happiness of the settler; to protect them from 
their enemies, and to make an easy and effectual 
provision to preserve them from the tyranny and 
avarice of their governors, or the ill consequencei 
4>f their own licentiousness ; that they should not, 
by growing into an unbounded liberty, forget 
that they were sul^ects, or, lying under a base 

servitude^ 
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servitude^ have no reason to think tbemselvft 
British subjects. This is all that, colonies^ ac- 
cording to the present and best ideas of tbera, 
can or ought to be. The charter governments 
had nothing of this* in view^ and consequently 
provided for it but very indifferently* 

The pro^vince of Massachusets Bay^ \rhieh is 
partly a government of this popular kind^ bi^t 
tempered with something more of the royal au- 
fhority> seems to be on still a worse footing, 
through the one errour of having no established 
provision for the governor; this one mischief is 
productive of a thousand others^ because the go- 
vernor in a manner is obliged to keep intriguer 
and devices on foot to reconcile the various parts 
which he must act^ and is necessitated to govern 
by faction and cabal. Hence it is that the charges 
of this one government are greater than those not 
only of the other provinces of New England 
taken together^ but of those of Pennsylvania and 
New York added to them ; they are deepfy in 
debt, they are every day plunging deeper, their 
taxes increase, and their trade declines. 

It has been an old complaint, that it 19 not 
easy to bring American governors to justice for 
mismanagements in their province, or to make 
them refund to the injured people the wealth, 
raised by their extortions. Against such gover- 

»or$ 
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nors at present there are three kinds of remedy; 
the privy council^, the kiug'ii bench^ and the parr 
iiament. The council on just cause of cotn- 
plaint, may remove the governor ; the power of 
the council seems to extend no farther. The 
king's tench may punish the governors for their 
offences committed in America^ as if done in Eng: 
land. The, power of parliament is unlimited in 
the ways of enquiry into the crime^ or of punish* 
ing it. The first of these remedies can never be 
sufficient to terrify a governor, grown rich by 
iniquity^ and willing to retire quietly, though dis- 
honourably, to enjoy tlie fruits of it. The king's 
bench, or any other merely law court, seems 
equally insufficient for this purpose; because of- 
fences in government, though very grievous, can 
hardly ever be so accurately defined as to be a 
proper object of any court of justice, bound up 
by forms and the rigid letter of the law. The 
parliament is equal to every thing; but whether 
party^ and other bars to a quick and effectual 
proceeding, may not here leave the provinces as 
much unredressed as in the other courts, I shall 
not take upon me to determine. 

The law in all our provinces, besides those 
acts .which from time to time they have tiiade 
for themselves, is the common law of Elngland^ 
the old statute law> and a great part of the new, 

which. 
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yetillon^ money indeed was scarce eneugh in 
America; but they raised its yalu^^ aad it served 
tiieir purpose tolerably. I shall forbear entering 
into the causes that increased the charges of go* 
Ternment so greatly in all our American pro- 
vinces. But the execution of projects too vast 
for their strength made large sums necessary. 
The feeble state of a colony which had hardly 
taken root in the country could not bear them; 
and to raise sudden and heavy taxes^ would de- 
sfroy the province without answering their pur- 
pose; Credit then came in aid of money, and the 
government issued bills ^to the amount !bf what 
they wanted, to pass current in all payments; 
and they commonly laid a tax, or found, some^ 
persons willing to engage their lands as security^ 
for gradually sinking this debt, and calling in 
these bills. But before the time arrived at whick 
these taxes were, to answer their end, new exi* 
gencies made new einissions of paper currency 
necessary; and thus things went from debt to 
debt, until it became very visible that no taxes 
which ^oujd )fe imposed could discharge them; 
and that the kt^d securities given were often 
fraudulent^ and almost always insufficient. Then 
ihe pap^ currency became no longer to be 
weighed against t^ credit of the government^ 
which depended upoo its visible revenue. It was 
compared to the trade, to which it was found so 

dispro* 
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dispropiortioQate> ibat the bills fell tett« twenty, 
fifl;y> and eighty per cent in some places. It was 
to no purpose that the government wed every 
method to keep up their credit^ and even to com* 
pel the receiving of these bills at the value for 
which they were emitted, and to give^ no prefer- 
ence over theui to gold and silver; they were 
more and more depreoiated every day; whilst, the 
government every day emitted more paper^ and 
grew less solicitous about their old bilis> being 
entirely ej^hausted to find means of giving credit 
to the new. 

It is easy to perceive how much the intercourse 
of business must suffer by this uncertainty in the 
value of money, when a man receives thai in pay- 
ment tbift day for ten shillings, which to-morjcow 
hc/ will not find received from him for five, or 
perfaq)! &r three. Real money can hardly ever 
iaoltiply too much in any country, because it 
will always as^ it increases be the certain sign o£ 
the increase of trade, of which it is the measure, 
and coasequently of the soundness and vigour of 
the whole body. But this paper money may, 
and does increase, without any increase of trade, 
nay often when it greatly declines, for it is not 
the measure of the trade of the nation, but of the 
necessity of its government; and it is absurd, and 
must be ruinous/ that the same cause w*hich 
naturally exhausts the wealth of a flation, 

should 
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should likewise be the ofilj producitive eaose of 
money. 

The currency of our plantations must not be 
set upon a level with the funds in England. For 
besides that the currency canrries no interest to 
make some amends for the badness of the security; 
the security itself is so rotten^ that no art can 
gite it any lasting credit; as there are parts of 
New England wherein> if the whole stock and 
the people along with it wire sold, they would 
not bring money enotigh to take in all the bilb 
which have been emitted. 

I hope it is not too late to contrive some 
remedy for this evil^ as those at the head of af*** 
fairs here are undoubtedly very solicitous about 
so material a grievance. I should imagine that 
one current coin for the whole continent might 
be struck here^ or there, with such an alloy as 
might at once leave it of some real value, and 
yet so debased, as to prevent its currency else^* 
where, and so to keep it within themselves. Thi» 
expedient has been practiised, and with success, 
in several parts of Europe; but particularly in 
Holland, a country which undoubtedly is per^** 
fectly acquainted with its commercial interest. 
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